











i | to keep ‘em flying . . . : w pS 
Wace, nothing rolls like a ball _ 


How can engines drive planes at such terrific speeds without 
burning up . . . how can aircraft instruments be so sensitive — 
that men can fly unerringly to a speck in the ocean thousands-of 
miles away, and bomb with such uncanny accuracy! | : pa 

It is the absence of the drag of friction that does it— the 
free roiling motion of anti-friction bearings such as New Departure oe 
Ball Bearings — maintaining accuracy, postponing wear and 
keeping mechanisms cool. New Departure, Bristol, Connecticut. © 
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for anti-friction wherever a shaft revolves — iy 
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© 175-Ton Hot Metal Holding Ladle built by 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, Pa. 


* Wherever hot metal is stored, handled or processed, many 
firms, acquainted with EC&M value, select this quality apparatus 
because of their confidence in it—in the engineering and experi- 
ence which it represents. 

Typical hot metal applications include: (1) Ladle Cranes, (2) Hot 
Metal Cranes, (3) Hot Metal Mixers, (4) Bessemer Converters, 
(5) Storage Vessels, (6) Blast Furnace Guns—where only tried 
and true equipment which represents the utmost in safety and 
dependability is acceptable. 

Listed at the left are a few of the EC&M products especially 
designed for the requirements of hot metal service. They have 


proved themselves highly successful in many applications 
throughout the years. Specify 


EC&M Control for hot metal 
@ EC&M Airand Magneticallyoperated 


applications. 
Type WB Brake—normally operated by 
motor current with air-release for emergency 
operation. 


DEAD MAN'S MASTER SwiTcH 
FOR EMERGENCY RETURN 
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“ \ TANDARD MASTER 
TCH FOR NORMAL 
OPERATION 





THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2700 E. 79th ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Wanted urgently: 






OIEEL SCRAP 


Shortage of steel scrap is threatening the 
war-production program. 

If ships, planes, tanks and guns are to 
be produced in the volume needed to win 
the war, the country’s steel-making facili- 
ties must operate at full capacity. But 
the plain truth is that the steel scrap 
to support continued capacity operations 
is not available, and not in sight. 


United Effort Will Do the Job 


Thanks to the construction of new blast 
furnaces, the deficiency is being partly 
made up by using more pig iron in steel- 
making. But tremendous quantities of 
acditional scrap must be found within the 
crucial next few months. 

Actually, many thousands of tons of 
steel scrap are potentially available if 
only they can be gathered in. This 
scrap, needed so urgently in the war effort, 
is scattered through the industrial plants, 
mines and railways, the farms and the 
homes cf the nation. The problem is to col- 





lect it and get it moving to the steel mills. 
[veryone must help. If everyone will, 
there will be scrap to meet the needs of the 
war-production program. 

Make a checkup in your plant or ware- 
house, or any other property you own or 
manage, and in your home. 

Have any odds and ends of steel or iron 
that may be lying around collected. If 
you have any obsolete or idle equipment, 
machinery, or parts—anything that’s 
made of iron or steel and isn’t really 
reeded—junk it, and get the scrap mov- 
ing toward the steel mills. 


How to Put Your Scrap to Work 


Some iron or steel now lying rusting and 
forgotten around your property may help 
to save the lives of Americans in the bat- 
tle areas. Gather up every possible bit of 
iron and steel scrap. Sell it to a local junk 
dealer, or get in touch with your local 
scrap salvage committee. Put yourscrapto 
work for your country. It’s needed, now! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








* GUN SHIELDS FOR THE Mav 














This Cincinnati Shear is cutting tough 
armor plate cleanly Plate accurately. | 
Speed and machine-tool-like perform- 
ance are required in producing these 


gun shields for the Navy. 





Lu CINCINNATI SHAPER co. 


SHAPERS ° SHEARS ° BRAKES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 








MODEL QM-15 


Capacity 30,000 Ibs 


MODEL 19518 
Capactiy 10,000 Ibs. 


MODEL 19034 
Cepocity 12,000 Ibs 


ROCKER DUMP TRAILER 
in Various Capacities 
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Model 1614 — capacity 30,000 Ibs 


FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION! 
ROLL YOUR LOADS 


oF Vn J bon 


In new and converted plants a 
handling system using trailers is 
easy to set up, ready to go. Trailer 
haulage is adaptable to practically 
every job of moving materials, parts, 
waste, machines and heavy forms. 
Easton Trailers are rolling the loads 
everywhere along our industrial 
Beat-the-Axis front. 

Easton Trailers are available 
(subject to PRP) for all purposes 


in capacities from 4,000 to 40,000 
Ibs. Easton can deliver wood or 
steel deck platform trailers, dump- 
body trailers, or specially designed 
trailers to meet unusual handling 
requirements. Two- or four-wheel 
knuckle steer, fifth-wheel steer, or 
caster type. Flat steel, solid rubber, 
or pneumatic tires. For manual or 
power haul, singly or in train. Tim- 
ken bearing equipped. 


HELPFUL COUNSEL ON YOUR TRAILER DESIGN 


To help design your trailer to fit 
the job, to adapt it to the availabil- 
ity of materials, and to follow your 
order through to earliest possible 
delivery we emphasize the service 
‘of men like A. L. Schuller (left). 
Al is a typical Easton Sales Engi- 
neer with over twenty years experi- 


ence covering all angles of indus- 
trial track and trackless haulage. 
For a free survey of your handling 
requirements, or for information on 
Easton Trailers to handle your 
loads, write to Engineering Counsel, 
Easton Car & Construction Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa. 


EASTON 


INDUSTRIAL CARS + TRAILERS + ELECTRIC LIFT TRUCKS 








BEHIND THE SCENES 








Parlor Trick 

@ An old parlor trick, 
modern machinery, has increased pro- 
duction on one operation in the West- 
inghouse plant at Cleveland nearly 80 
per cent. V. L. Greth, engineer who 
devised the new high-speed equip- 
ment, demonstrated the trick by blow- 
ing downward through a wooden 
spool on a small piece of cardboard 
which adhered to the spool as long as 
he blew. Greth said it was an old 
physics principle which he applied 
on a punch press producing small 
steel plates. 


applied to 


Fish Story 

@ The war has claimed a curious cas- 
ualty up in Mountain Iron, Minne- 
sota according to a new story this 
week. The casualty, of all things, is 
a pretty, deep blue lake, well stocked 
with tasty pike. 

That is, it’s been a lake these past 
34 years. 

Before that it was quite an iron 
mine and today pumps are sucking up 
its water, 7500 gallons a minute, and 
dumping it into a creek bed which 
runs into a river. By November 
there won't even be a puddle left. 

The story starts clear back in 1890, 
when the famous Merritt brothers, 
first of the “iron men”, discovered 
Minnesota’s iron kingdom. Legend 
says the Merritts had been drilling 
as any sane prospector would, in their 
search for a vein of iron, when they 
noticed their wagon wheels were 
sinking in curious granular stuff. It 
was the iron they were hunting and 
it brought a flash boom to the re- 
gion which rivaled California’s gold 
rush. 

By 1908 the mine had given up 
17,199,194 tons of ore. 

But the Iron Country has violent 
ups and downs. Mining stopped at 
this spot and there was a big hole, 
170 feet deep, where the ore had been 
scooped out, and the hole filled with 
water, And the water filled with pike, 


To the defeat of such tyrants—to the removal from this 
earth of the injustices and inequalities which create such 
tyrants and breed new wars—this nation is wholly dedi- 


cated. 


and the villagers soon forgot the iron 
and accepted the pike. 

Then came the war and mining en- 
gineers calculated again that there 
were 24,751,432 tons of ore under the 
pretty blue lake, which made it a 
rather expensive fishing hole. So 
the pumps were moved in, and on the 
day they started, the villagers made a 
gesture of forgiveness. They arrived 
for the ceremony and sent up a small 
cheer. 

Minnesota’s Conservation depart- 
ment is said to be hunting a new and 
happy spawning grounds for the pike. 


New Field Conquered 


@ More news on industrial women. 

The hugely increasing demand 
for skilled labor in shipyards is caus- 
ing an age-old tradition to be shat- 
tered. More than 300 women are 
now in the yards of the pace-setting 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., the first 
in this war to employ the fair sex on 
ship construction. The first young 
lady was hired in May, and now there 
are 270 women welders, fifty-one 
working in warehouses, and twenty-six 
serving as electricians’ helpers. 

And this is only the beginning. Of 
50,000 additional workers which it is 
said will be needed at the Oregon 
yards before January, 30 per cent are 
jobs which can be held down by 


women. 


Complications 


@ As an example of what this female 
invasion involves, workers at the 
Evansville, Ind., plant of Chrysler 
have opened a child nursery to take 
care of the children of 
women war workers. Taking 
over an old grocery store, they fixed 
it up with all the necessary furnish- 
ings and are now getting the back- 
yard in shape for an outside play- 
ground. 


Workers’ Court 


@ In another Hoosier plant at South 
Bend the workers see to it that no one 


President Roosevelt 


neglects his work by unnecessary ab- 
sence, tardiness or excessive waste. 
They have set up a kangaroo court to 
try shirkers and those found guilty 
are fined $1 each. When enough 
money is obtained it is used to buy a 
war savings bond. 


Welding Note 


@ When is an “arc” not an arc, the 
riddle might go. 

First, in a prominent Cleveland 
classified advertisement, reading: 


ARK WELDERS WANTED 

And secondly, in a questionnaire 
just back from one of our good sub- 
scribers: 

Yes, we do a great deal of arch 
welding. 


Dream Come True 


@ Again we pull one from The New 
Yorker: 

A local factory, which had just re- 
ceived a big order from the govern- 
ment, placed, in turn, an order for a 
hundred and forty lathes. The sales- 
man to whom the order went returned 
it with a pathetic note. 

“Ten years ago,” he wrote, “when 
I was lucky if I sold one of these 
things a week, I used to dream of 
getting an order for a whole gross at 
once. I wonder if you couldn't revise 
this order to call for a gross.” 

After due reflection, the firm de- 
cided it could use another four lathes, 
at that. 


Delayed Action 


@ While in the Social Security Build- 
ing at Washington last week one of 
Sree.’s editors ran into a couple of 
Army Air Corps officers. After chat- 
ting with them for a few minutes 
and they were parting, one of them 
advised him to watch for retromin- 
gent animals around the WPB. Puz- 
zled, as we were too, he waited until 
he got back to the big dictionary here 
in the office before cracking the smile 
the story justifies. 





Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 1879. U. S. and 


other countries, 1 
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Tee! reom man Bickestad 
watches his fecing and 


Idea to Turret Lathe Operators 


Boibess H. Blakestad is in the tool room of the 
Walter O’Bannon Company, Tulsa, Okla. The ac- 
companying sketches explain his idea for grind- 
ing a facing and chamfering tool in one, and using 
it in a quick acting slide tool to save time and 
make it easier for the operator to face-off tubing 
and to chamfer for internal or external threads. 


The skill and ingenuity of shop men are of 
inestimable value in this wartime effort. Hundreds 
of patriotic turret lathe operators are telling us 
of the successful ideas they are using to speed 
production. We take pleasure in sending these 


men gold Victory Pins, and in printing many of 
their practical ideas in Blue Chips, a newsy shop 
bulletin which is mailed free to the homes of 


nearly thirty thousand turret lathe operators. 

Make sure your learners, apprentices, old-timers 
and production executives are getting Blue Chips. 
Write Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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VICTORY 


—from the Production Lines 
behind the Firing Lines 


QUICK ACTING 
SUDE TOOL 


WNWKE 


WORK 
CHAMFER 


ee aN 

KAA WORK 
Te face and chamfer small tubes. Come down to 
chamfer O.D. and up to face end. Reverse this oper- 


ation for 1.D. threads. Te face and counterbore, 
bore in and face down on |. D. threads. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS 
... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 

















NAX 9100 Series 


is fighting for Victory 


It was not by mere chance that N-A-X 9100 Series of 
Alloy Steels was selected for so many exacting applica- 
tions in the manufacture of equipment for our Govern- 
ment’s armed forces. Long before the Victory program 
was started, N-A-X 9100 Series was being used success- 
fully in hundreds of peace-time products and parts. 

Today, every pound of N-A-X 9100 Series we produce 
is being turned into vital equipment with which to win 
the War as quickly as possible. 

N-A-X 9100 Series is an outstanding achievement of 
Great Lakes Engineers and metallurgists. It is basically 
an alloy steel, with all strategic elements carefully balanced 


and held to an absolute minimum, It is being supplied in 


6 


two general grades, with and without molybdenum, all 


other components of the analysis being held constant. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices * Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Air and Hydraulic 


WHERE CAN YOU USE THEM? © | | 


ERE is another example of a Hanna Cylinder at 

work—performing an important task with its usual 
dependability and skill. Its job is to actuate a six 
station dial feed on a Bliss 30 ton Hydraulic Marking 
Press. It is a smooth-working part of a smooth-working 
machine. 


Similarly in thousands of applications, Hanna Cylin- 
ders are used because they are versatile, easy to apply 
and economical. They simplify and improve the opera- 
tion of many types of machines and equipment. They 
can replace, to advantage, manual and semi-skilled 
labor in a variety cf places. They will deliver safe, 
reliable power, direct or through a lever or toggle, for 
innumerable jobs that need a pushing, pulling or lifting 
movement. 


There are probably many places in the machines you 
build or in your plant, where a simple Hanna Cylinder 
will do the job better at lower cost. The simple illus- 
trations at right and below show a few of the many 
fundamental mechanical movements where smooth Hanna 
Cylinder power is used. Don’t they suggest adaptations 
for some particular applications of your own? 


Write for Catalog 230 and you will have the full details. 


ILLINOUS 


HANNA ENGINEERING WORKS **°: "172100" | 4\" 2nd Hyrouti 








RICAS VICTORY WEAPON 
ON THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


FIRTHITE Grade T 
outperfo A was developed to 
conden ‘ies Pees cutting material eines ore plus much greater 
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KERS USE FIRTHITE GRADE TA: 


Firthite Grade 
eel turn- 
the 
lly speedy ) cuts. Firth- 
both ferrous and non- 


ORDNANCE MA 
For wide adaptability 


For higher cutting speeds and greater 
production ; 4 TA can be used for nearly all st 
ing except the very heavy (slow) or 
. ; »y > ) : 
ained accuracy and smoother light (excepuiona 
, ite TA machines 


ferrous materials, such as aluminum, 


For sust 


finish on work; 
For remarkable wear resistance ; 


For cutting hardened alloy steels .- - 
for tanks, aircraft, warships, small arms For strength and toughness to resist 
light, intermittent cuts. 


and cannon, shells, bombs, etc-; 


% Firthite Grade TA utilizes three North American raw materials constantly available. 





not ‘too little and too late” 
but Mach...on time 





Without realizing it—we, the least warlike of na- 
tions, have long been readying ourselves for war. 





We have not yet hit our production stride. But 
we will—soon. And our success, when it comes, 
will be the success of preparation in advance of 
the need. 


Preformed Wire Rope is one example, duplicated 
in scores of other industries. 


First introduced in 1924, Preformed gradually 
sold itself to industry by doing more work, with 
greater safety, for less money. 


Today when more work, with greater safety, for less 
money is a war production “must”, Preformed is 
in demand throughout the nation. ' 


Furthermore, Preformed, because it lasts longer, 
saves an important tonnage of steel. 


All this is a tribute to American thinking and 
doing. It is typical of thousands of American = 
products in different channels of production. 


Preformed 


wire rope 
‘ , datatrial Fecernahert 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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WILLIAM SwinN DELL 


Deywovement in Mating wuraces por wie Mumufackwre of Steed 
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@ We look back for a moment 
to 1850, when William Swin- 
dell designed his first steel- 
furnace (later to receive one 
of the earliest patents in the 
field), only to emphasize the 
continuity of experience which 
serves our customers so invalu- 
ably today. 


From Steel’s infancy in 
America to its present adult 
state, Swindell Furnaces have 
maintained their leadership 
... a fact doubly proved by un- 
precedented current perform- 
ance in the nation’s service! 


SWINDELL- DRESSLER Caporetion 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











BROTHER: NOT THAT 
TIP... USE THIS ONE 


— IT'S THE RIGHT SIZE 
AND WILL SAVE GAS 


NEVER USE OVERSIZE TIPS 


Of course you know that the larger the tip, the more oxygen 
and acetylene it uses. But did you ever stop to realize how 
wasteful an oversize tip can be. For example, a No. 2 tip instead 
of a No. | for cutting Y-inch steel plate wastes 10 to 20% 
in oxygen, approximately 16% in acetylene — wastes gas 
badly needed to build ships, tanks, guns and planes. 

Be sure you and your men use every cubic foot of oxygen 
and acetylene to best advantage. Let's every one of us be our 
own Waste Warden — fight waste to speed victory. 


Reduction 


General Offices: 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN TEXAS 
MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


SAYS . 

BDO close cylinder. valve after 
use. 

DO check your hose and con- 
fections for leaks. 

DO keep your cylinder inven- 
tory low and return empties 
promptly. 

DO keep tips clean and free 
from carbon and slag. 

x*x*r* 

DON'T use excessive pressure. 

DON'T use oversize tip. 

DON'T leave torch burning 
when not in use. 

DON'T abuse cylinders. 





IS, TOO, IS A BATTLE FLAG....A CITATION 
< 600 WORKERS FOR HELPING INDUSTRY TO 


September 7, 1942 


BECAUSE it is an example of what can be 
done with what you have—of making the 
most out of all available production facili- 
ties—the Army-Navy Production award to 
the 600 employees of the Simmons Ma- 
chine Tool Corporation, “for high achieve- 
ment in the production of war equipment; 
can be an inspiration to everyone on the 
industrial and home fronts. 

Simmons did not wait for new equip- 
ment before getting squarely behind the 
Defense Program, Lend-Lease and Ameri- 
ca’s own War Effort. Its employees never 


“Make the most of what you have” 


worried about the age of a machine tool 
or whether a textbook editor would con- 
sider it “obsolete” 

With machine tools ninety-nine per cent 
of which had been in use for ten years or 
more, they have been helping to supply the 
American Arsenal by rebuilding all types 
of metal-working equipment and building 
new lathes, boring mills and planers. 

This recognition of their efforts in the 
award of the Battle Flag of Production is 
an incentive to all Simmons employees 
to continue to “Keep "Em Running!” 


SIMMONS macaine Toot corporation 


NORTH BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 








let him die? 


-because of the little things you dont do? 


He’s a real fellow—a healthy, husky chap— 
maybe your own son, brother, nephew, friend. 
Yesterday he had a promising future at his 
finger-tips. Today he’s out there giving every- 
thing he has to protect it—and your future, too. 
BUT—unless he gets as much or more, as good 
or better fighting tools than the enemy — he 


and his buddies may die. Are YOU going to 
stand by and let that happen when you can 
help him? Sure, you're doing big things in your 
plant — but how about the seemingly little 
things that may decide whether or not you 
will be able to do big things tomorrow? 
How about your alloy scrap steel, for in- 
stance? Are you segregating it as you should? 


WHAT ABOUT ALLOY STEEL SCRAP SEGREGATION? HERE'S WHY IT IS SO VITAL! 


Fighting tools are made of steel. More armament 
demands more steel—including huge tonnages of 
ALLOY STEEL. And the steel industry is striving 
mightily to furnish it. 

BUT, in spite of rapid expansion of factlities, and the 
24-hour-a-day sweating toil of thousands of skilled 
men of steel, SUFFICIENT ALLOY STEEL CANNOT 
BE PRODUCED UNLESS THE INDUSTRY GETS 
MORE NICKEL, CHROMIUM AND OTHER 
CRITICAL ALLOYS. For these are the elements 
needed to make steel tough, strong and hard enough 
to stand up under the gruelling service in the mecha- 
nized armament which wins wars today. 


If you are working alloy steel, your scrap piles and 
boxes contain valuable amounts of nickel, chromium, 
molybdenum and other vital alloys which can be used in 
making new alloy steel. BUT to use them im- 
mediately and efficiently, the chips, turnings, 
shearings and other scrap from each grade of 
steel must be kept separate—segregated at the 
machine and each lot correctly labeled with 





the grade number (SAE, AISI, NE or other) of the steel. 


If you do not segregate your alloy steel scrap, it will 
mean just this: (1) Alloys in the scrap may be lost or 
wasted because the alloy content is unknown when the 
scrap is charged into the. furnace; or (2) the heat of 
steel may be ruined; or (3) the scrap must be melted 
down, poured into ingots and analyzed. This ties up 
skilled furnace crews and furnaces which should be 
turning out finished steel. Chemists and metailurgists 
must take time to analyze the ingots to determine what 
and how much alloys they contain. Then the scrap 
ingots must be charged into the furnace again when 
the desired analysis is being produced. Such waste aids 
only the enemy. 


Our fighting men need good fighting tools—QUICKLY. 
Fabricators need alloy steels to make them. The steel 
industry needs alloy scrap of KNOWN 
ANALYSIS to make more alloy steel. Will 
you help us to help our armed forces by issuing 
an order NOW to your plant to segregate 
alloy steel scrap and return it PROMPTLY ? 





This Advertisement Sponsored by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Alloy Steel Division Sales Offices: Massillon, Ohio > 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division +« Culvert Division + Niles Steel Products Division + Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division « Truscon Steel Company + Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


In Cooperation with the U.S. Government's Salvage Campaign 
Poster size reprints of this advertisement are available for your bulletin boards. Write for them. 





The terrific “kick” of these high-powered guns 
is transmitted through the entire supporting 
structure. It takes rugged strength—the predict- 
able strength of flawless welds to withstand 
these continuous shocks and strains. 


In gun mounts, as well as in many of the other 
vital implements of war which defend America, 
welds made by P&H Alloy Electrodes are serv- 
ing all along the front lines. 


P&H also makes a full line of alloy electrodes for P&H -HANSEN SQUARE FRAME WELDERS 
resistance to wear and abrasion, for hard surfac- . 


ing, alloy casting reclamation, etc. The complete 

line answers every welding need, including the 

welding of armor-plate, stainless steels, etc. 

Write for informative data. Units provide instant parallel hook-up to meet any require- 
ments from 30 to 450 amperes. Ask for Bulletin W-28. 


-make welding simpler with but one adjustment for any 


desired current on both single or multiple units. Dual Mounted 


: General Offices: 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Awarded the Nary “E” for excel- 
lence in war production, P&H dis- 
plays it also as a pledge of future 
effort. 
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BULLARD 


S To SAVE TIME 
that = 


Consider the reasons for the B 
Vertical Turret Lathe’s success—t 
horizontal table which makes — 
easier and quicker to chuck wa 
(particularly heavy or awkwal 
pieces)—a basic design which ew 
down torque and strain—a pc 
traversing main head and a side h 
cut independently at the same ti 
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Consider the time the V.T.L. save 
on cuts and between cuts—either on 
production work or in the job shop! 

2 Consider Bullard’s 60 years of experi-_ 4 


ence which have brought this basic 
sound design to top efficiency and = 
speed! 

Proof? Airplane engine builders use 
more V.T.L.s than any other indus- 

try. They have to save TIME—because 


it helps win wars! ae ile ® | . 


Only a Bullard 














V.T.L. has ALL these Features 

1 Vertical Design 5 Rapid Power Traverse 
2 5Face Turret on Main of Main Head 
V¥.L0 ane 
° v 2 3 4-Tool Turret on Side 6 Centraliesd Control 
4 


Head 


BULLARD 


It Saves Time dependent Head 7 Rigidity and Power for 
on Cuts and Between Cuts Action Carbide Tools 








THE BULLARD COMPANY Coxxeericer 
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1. AMERICAN INDUSTRY IS ON THE OFFENSIVE! 
Munitions, Metal, Oil, Textile and many other 
kinds of plants are charging ahead full blast. 
Acid is one of their weapons. The tanks that 
hold it must be tough... must keep the acid 
under control while it does its useful job . . . 


3. TOUGH TO BEGIN WITH, Tellurium Lead actu- 
ally strengthens under stress. Bending, ham- 
mering, stretching, make it work-harden. Re- 
sult: joints and turnover points are less subject 
to cracking ... buckling and creeping are cut 
down ... effects of vibration and temperature 
changes are minimized ... 
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2. NO WONDER TELLURIUM LEAD is used to fortify 
acid tanks, pipe lines, and heating coils! This 
special alloy keeps sulphuric and other acids in 
line even at elevated temperatures. A high tem- 
perature lead, it resists acid corrosion at tem- 
peratures approaching its own melting point... 


4. THESE IMPORTANT NEW ADVANTAGES are the re- 
sult of alloying time-tested St. Joe chemical 
lead with a small percentage of Tellurium. Tel- 
lurium lead, fabricated in sheets, pipes and 
coils, is helping keep industry in its Victory 
stride... helping America keep ‘em rolling. 


:) TELLURIUM LEAD 


A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT 
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Cast steel has ten times the range in Reduction of Area of the 
cast ferrous metal having the next widest range. 
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Cast alloy steels have over five times the range in Tensile Strength 
of other cast ferrous metals. 
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Two questions only need be asked about any 
manufactured product. These are: (1) Will it 
do the work for which it is designed? and 
(2) Will it justify its cost through long service? 


A wise selection of materials often provides 


a more positive answer to both questions. 

Specifications are sometimes dictated by 
availability, or by initial cost, but whenever 
you have a free range of choice, steel cast- 
ings will meet more conditions than any other 
cast ferrous metal. 

The charts show the wide range of mechani- 
cal properties of cast steel available to the 
engineer and designer. Similar charts covering 
other mechanical properties also show cast 
steel has much wider ranges than other cast 


ferrous metals. 
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Cast steel has over six times the range of impact resistance of 
other cast ferrous metals. 


MODERNIZE AND 








This booklet, available on request for 10c a copy, will bring you 
valuable data on the mechanical properties of steel castings. You 
are invited to write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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KEEP EM CUTTING .. AND SAVE THE PIECES 
SE aa 


N this war, machine tools on 

the average are cutting away steel 
at a rate more than 12 times faster 
than in 1918. That’s production— 
keep them cutting! 

Keep them cutting faster by select- 
ing tool steels more closely suited 
to the job. Case after case in our 
files show increases in feeds, speeds, 
or pieces per grind—increases, 
often, of 50% and more—when the 


right tool steel went to work. 


Keep them cutting constantly by 
knowing the best alternate tool 
steel for each job. Know it, and 
know its performance, as insurance 
against a time when your first- 
choice steel may be short in supply. 

And save the pieces! Every particle 
of steel, especially High Speed Steel, 
is important, and much critical alloy 
material can be saved for re-use if 
proper methods of reclamation and 


classification are employed. Let 


our Service Staff help with your 
problems of tool steel selection, 


treatment, use and salvage. 
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STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ECONOMY DURABILITY 


Whether you are switching standard freight cars or hauling mate- 
rials, you want abundant, easily-controlled power that operates with econ- 
omy. Whitcomb locomotives have been making low-cost haulage records 
in scores of industries for over thirty-five years where the highest effi- 
ciency and economy are paramount requirements. Their long-life con- 
struction has kept maintenance costs down to a minimum. 















These high standards of workmanship and design account for the 
“& reputation Whitcomb has established in the locomotive field. Today's 

models are built to stand up under long hours of continuous service de- 
manded by our War Program, working side by side with management 
and labor in speeding up production. If you want to be sure your ma- 
terials are moved on time, put the job in charge of a Whitcomb. 





























. A | '\ DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 


THE BALDWIN 


« THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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E are proud of the flag now flying above our plant; 

proud of the Army-Navy “E”’ pins we are privileged 
to wear. But, in all fairness, we feel those honors should 
be shared with you— the users of “G.T.D. Greenfield” 
tools — Taps, Dies, Gages. 


Your patronage made us grow. Your loyalty inspired our 
progress. That is why War found “G.T.D. Greenfield” 
ready. When the hour struck, we had both the equipment 
and the skill necessary for greatly increased output of tools 
for the building of modern war weapons. 


Now, “for the duration,” we pledge ourselves to any 
sacrifice-that Victory may demand. Harder work. Better 
work. Ever increasing production. And we are helped in 
this resolve by the knowledge that in this crisis, as in the 
past, we have your backing and co-operation. 


GREENFIELD TAP ANB DIE CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD © MASSACHUSETTS 
Detroit PLant: 5850 Second Boulevard 
Wanrenousss in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


In Canada: 
Gagenrietp Tap ano Die Conp. or Canava, Lrv., Gaur, Ontario 


Ao GREENFIELD 


CAGES . TWIST PRMAS. REABERS . SC 

















We may think we have only one problem. That prob- 
lem of course is war production. To help solve it, Bryant pro- 
ductive capacity, already tripled, is constantly increasing. 

But right now, today, we already have another prob- 
lem, and that problem is to find new markets for American 
products, the moment peace returns. 

If we are going to solve this problem we must find new 
ways to make more and better things that more and more 
people will be glad to buy for less and less money. 

If we are going to solve this problem in time, we better 
start solving it now. 

Probably you have already started. If your plans in- 
clude jobs with internal grinding, it should pay to put the 
facts in a letter to Bryant. Just as Bryant engineers have 
found so many ways to combine operations, cut costs and 
speed defense production, so can they be expected to point 
the way to new profits on your future business. 

And all the greater should be Bryant's opportunity to 
render substantial assistance if allowed to work with you 
at the earliest possible stages. By all means sit down today 
and put the facts in a letter to Bryant. 

















BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. U. S. A. 








Abe ficient and Versatile 
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@ Hundreds upon hundreds 
of CLEEREMAN Drilling 
Machines and Jig Borers are 
at work helping to build 
ships, tanks, airplanes, guns, 
etc., for America and the 
United Nations. 


CLEEREMAN machines are 
built for high speed and ex- 
treme accuracy. Like a new 
cruiser they have great adapt- 
ability and high efficiency. 





Cleereman 
Drilling Machine 


Cleereman Jig Borer 


CLEEREMAN 


DRILLING MACHINES and JIG BORERS 








Successful operation 


. niente i ivep th sprays when a minimum of reworking is required. 
new life unc © systems are exactly a} acy mmstallation 
provides a more uniform and more thor ir: yf Eland the 


can possibly be secured in daily produ ' . g BPfCeg pment varied a, meet 


head 


case. 


and shovel methods—and the work is done usually over- 
head, resulting in great savings of fig 
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BARTLETT-SNOW 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS FOR THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 





Complete Sand, Mold and Castings Handling Equipment for any requirement, including 
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Checked and Rechecked 


To Insure Time-saving Performance! 


* 


LABORATORY y PRODUCTION vy PRODUCTION ry 


Ne 


PRODUCTION y PRODUCTION yY PRCDUCTION y 


FINAL INSPECTIONS} va 


Parker-Kalon Socket Screws undergo a rigid check-up 
routine that can only result in time-saving performance 


A Quality-Control routine — without counterpart in the 


screw industry — weeds out screws that fail to meet the high 
standards of quality established by Parker-Kalon. This check- 
routine begins with careful analysis of the raw material and 


follows through to the final manufacturing operation. It gives 


Parker-Kalon Socket Screws a degree of dependability that Quality Contiolled 


helps to make every working hour count in scores of war pro- 


duction plants, yet it costs no more to specify Parker-Kalon! 

Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 4 () § i [ T . ( R FWS 
Complete test and inspection routine covers: Chemical Analysis; Ten- 

sile and Torsional Strength; Ductility; Shock Resistance under Tension 

and Shear; Hardness; Head diameter, height and concentricity; Socket Give the Gree oht to War Assemblies 


shape, size, depth, and centricality; Thread fit. Every detail is double- 
ehecked to assure the highest degree of workability. 
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LOOK AHEAD «+ KEEP AHEAD 
usith 
GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS 


in metal lurning 


THE GISHOLT SIMPLIMATIC is the kind of machine that 


makes high production look very easy. That’s because the machine itself 
does so much, the operator so little. 


Once tooled for the job, this accurate, multiple-cutting lathe functions 


automatically, with the operator merely loading and removing the work. 


Of course, it takes some training to run a Gisholt Simplimatic—but the 
average man (or woman) learns how to tend this automatic lathe within 


a very short time. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, 1217 E. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 


TURRET LATHES « AUTOMATIC LATHES *« BALANCING MACHINES 








eg ” . of m TA CHART A— COMPRESSIVE 
for every Roll Neck Bearing application F STRENOTH OF WICARTA ROM 


tionally high stress-strain rat- 
.. ings of all Micarta grades is 
reflected in slower wear, long- 
r er life, and accurate holding 
of gauge. 














Examine the performance curves of the three grades of Micarta 
Roll Neck Bearings shown in Charts A and B, and make your own 
deductions. Selection of the right grade to fit the application is as 
easy as it is logical. 

Take GRADE 271, for example. Chart A shows that it has the 
highest compressive strength. This is because GRADE 271 is 
mineral-filled. Chart B shows that the coefficient of friction for this 
grade is about the same as other grades at 600 feet per minute. 


GRADE 271 is clearly the one to specify for high-pressure, high-speed 
applications such as finishing stands. 


GRADE 295, on the other hand, has the lowest coefficient of 


fricti “inp oy : | 
riction at slow speed s because it is graphite filled, gives a smoother anil. caalese~temies Coalitions | 
bearing surface. It is next highest in compressive strength. t OF MICARTA ROLL NECK BEARINGS. 


Micorta is water lubricated, soves 
GRADE 295 meets the need for long life at slow speeds such as is 
encountered in roughing stands and structural mills. 


grease costs, cuts power costs 25to 50%. — 
Performance curves for GRADE 280 indicate that while this 
grade does not star when compared with other Micarta grades, 
it is still vastly superior to bearings of babbitt materials. 


GRADE 280 can be used for general miscellaneous applications such 
as rod, skelp and bar mills. 


However, there’s nothing so convincing as a test run on one of 
your own mills. Consult your Westinghouse Representative for 
complete details. Or write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-06330 
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Westinghouse Micarta 
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The 96" table is 
illustrated here 


Graduated accurately in '/, degrees. Over- 
all height—36". Thickness of table top—14". 
Anti-triction raising device for rapid and 
easy revolving. Pressure lubrication. Power 
rapid traverse. Four precision dial or index 
pin positions for indexing. Wgt.— 18,000 Ibs. 


48" diameter revolving table on base plate 
with anti-friction raising device and index 
pin with four stops. 


Ohio Revolving Tabi: 
machine tool manufa 
eld: Dab iiels mm isihs Mumelaatigels. 
be supplied with inde 
positions or precision 
dial indicators and adjustable stops Meaelimeclageiale rm f< 
48” square worm feed revolving table with 


suit all types of standard ront r vertical boring m we onti-friction raising device and index pin 
and four stops. 
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; W. need mote production... pee die 


... and LATROBE helped increase output as much as 300% 


This is a war of 


METALS 


It calls for conservation and re- 
placement of critical metals: It 
presents new problems in selec- 
tion, application and handling of 
tool steels. You'll find Latrobe 
Metallurgical Service a vital war- 
time aid in such cases ...we'll glad- 


ly help you without obligation! 


A large user of die steels, had 
been using a steel of a particular 
analysis which for years had given 
good performance. Yet production 
had to be increased! 

Latrobe's trained metallurgical 
staff was called upon to provide 
a solution. Many factors had to 
he considered, such as toughness, 


deformation in heat treatment, 
ductility possible with high hard- 
ness, ete. The answer required 
diligent application, exhaustive 
study, patient research. 

But the result proved the worth 
of Latrobe Metallurgical Service, 
for production per die was in- 
creased as much as 300%. 


LATROBE 


hi C27 gual S22vxe 


ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY 





MAIN OFFICES and PLANT © LATROBE~- PENNSYLVANIA 
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UR war program 
for 185,000 planes 
in the years 1942 and 
1943 includes about 
500,000,000 drop forg- 
ings. Before the planes 
can be produced, these 
half a billion parts must 
be forged on drop ham- 
mers like the Chambers- 
burg Hammer shown 
here. Every worker, 
every machine and every 
facility of the Cham- 
bersburg Engineering 
Company is now dedi- 
cated to supplying ham- 
mers enough —and 
uickly enough to beat 
the time limit of that 
program. 
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DROP FORGINGS WILL “WITH 2 


TAND THE UNPREDICTABLE 








CHAMBERSBURG 


-) TRALALL OLR ee ORY AS) We 1d od 


{[AMBERSI G ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 























BUY PUMPS HAVING 










These 36 F-M motor-driven 
rotary pumps in a large 
manufacturer's paint mix- * 
ing room serve distant 


Peary St * Thats MoreThan * 
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5 heme pumps youareabout mits them to retain their efficiency 
to buy for war production—willthey long after less highly engineered 
serve you efficiently not only now pumps begin to waste power. 


but also through the years to come? aE 
So use your priority to buy pumps 


They will if you choose Fairbanks- _for today with an eye for tomorrow. 
Morse Pumps. Forthese pumpshave Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
mechanical superiority which per- Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE oi sess: 


SCALES 
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United States Treasury's first 
Bull’s-Eye Flag — next to the 
Stars and Stripes the proudest 
flag that EX-CELL-O ever flew! 








Our Nation at war is much like a modern factory, where men, 


machines, and money are all required to do a successful job. 


Proud of their accomplishment as builders of precision 
machine tools and aircraft parts, Ex-Cell-O men and man- 
agement are even more proud to do their part in the 
broader aspects of war work—to join their fellow Ameri- 
cans in the regular buying of United States War Bonds. 














EX-CELL-O MANUFACTURES PRECISION THREAD GRINDING, BORING AND LAPPING 
MACHINES, TOOL GRINDERS, HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS, GRINDING SPINDLES, BROACHES 
CUTTING TOOLS, DIESEL FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT, R. R. PINS AND BUSHINGS 
DRILL JIG BUSHINGS, PARTS .. . EX-CELL-O CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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M A N Pp O WwW FE R Industry hasn't 

seen anything us 
yet in the form of labor shortages. That is a safe 
conclusion to be reached as a result of findings to 
date by the War Manpower Commission and the 
Army’s Selective Service system. To raise an army 
of 10,000,000 men the Army and Navy will cut 
deeply. Dependency and occupation are being 
given less consideration. The plan is to draft every 
able-bodied man including those in essential jobs. 
The situation will be aggravated further by a 
“draft labor” law now in preparation under which 
the voluntary system of employment will be re- 
placed by a compulsory system under which the 
government plans to make maximum use of all em- 
ployable men and women to the maximum possible 
extent (p. 50). 

All employers should read the article by General 
Hershey in which he calls on them immediately 
to make inventories of their personn@l and launch 
programs to train replacements for those workers 
to be absorbed in the military draft (p. 40). The 
importance of acting now on General Hershey's 
recommendations is stressed by Sreet’s editor-in- 
chief, E. L. Shaner, who points out that each in- 
dividual employer bears a direct responsibility in 
helping to solve the overall problem of fully mobiliz- 
ing our manpower (p. 39). 


L A B O R Subsidiaries of the United 

States Steel Corp. have agreed 
under protest to abide by the War Labor Board's 
award of a retroactive wage increase and union 
security including the checkoff. They took this 
action because “the country is at war” (p. 42). Other- 
wise the labor situation in the main is stable but an 
increase in wild-cat strikes and slowdowns is noted. 
A. H. Allen, Stee.’s Detroit editor, concludes there 
is something basically at fault in the minds of labor- 
ing men and union leaders (p. 58). Absenteeism 
is increasing. As one manufacturer puts it: “The 
boys are making a lot of money and need time off 
to spend it”. 

Effectiveness of the co-operative management- 
labor apprenticeship plan at Murray Corp. Detroit, 
is proven by the fact that more than 50 per cent of 
the graduates hold supervisory positions. Details 
of the plan should be studied by other manufact- 
ers (p. 74). 


Concentration of au- 


P R I O R I T I E S thority to issue pri- 


ority ratings, under Donald M. Nelson's new order 
is expected to enable steel mills to schedule steel 
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rollings with considerably less confusion than in re- 
cent months (p. 133). 

Wilful violations of priorities orders for selfish rea- 
sons has about vanished, it is learned at Washington. 
But many violations continue due to misunderstand- 
ings. Priorities officials caution manufacturers to 
read and re-read carefully the pertinent priorities 
orders. 
mistaken advice given by customers, even from Army 
and Navy procurement officers. Where manufactur- 
ers have any doubts or uncertainties about permis- 
sable procurement under the priorities orders, thev 
should ask questions of the WPB Priorities Division 


(p. 51). 
Details 


CONSERVATION Pe’ 


the new AMS (Aeronautical Materials Specifications) 
These represent selec- 


In many cases violations have resulted from 


steels are presented (p. 78). 
tions of a limited number of compositions to meet all 
requirements for aircraft steels. 

C. L. Clark writes on conservation of alloy steels 


in petroleum processing equipment (p. 86). 


PRODUCTION May new iron 


and steel produc- 
tion records were established in August (p. 44). Num 
erous ingenious techniques are employed to keep 
tonnage figures up. Relining time on one blast fu 
nace was reduced 15 days by tapping the salaman- 
der (p. 67). The scrap outlook continues grave; in- 
ventories were increased last week but only slightis 
so (p. 133) and unless an improvement takes place 
stocks will run short in the winter months. Twelve 
new mines will raise iron ore output this year by 1, 
634,000 tons (p. 61). 

To help solve production problems more indus- 
try advisory committees have been appointed (p. 54). 
Another approach is through increased use of pro- 
duction illustrations to facilitate training of green 
hands (p. 55). 
the new “capacity loading” order and point out it 
The water transportation 


Shippers are fearful of the effects of 
needs revision (p. 60). 


order has been amended to make for smoother opera- 


tion (p. 61). 


TECHNICAL 


its in war work is discussed by F. P. Romanoff who 


Control of nickel 


electrodepos- 


explains methods by which such deposits can be 
produced to have exactly the desired degree of 
ductility, hardness and other properties (p. 98). 
A monorail handling system with drop sections 
speeds sheet metal fabricating operations (p. 89) 
E. W. P. Smith describes some important uses 
of welding in gas plant maintenance (p. 92). 














vom RAW STEEL ~ ‘ 
to the BATTLE LINES! 


But Ryerson Cuts the Corners 


T’S a long way from raw steel to finished tools of 

war—from plates, structurals, bars and skeets—to 
planes, tanks, ships and guns! Helping to keep steel 
moving quickly and smoothly to all of the thousands of 
operations that must come ahead of final assembly is 
Ryerson’s part in the war production job. 

Ten big Ryerson Steel-Service Plants, conveniently 
located to serve the nation, provide a reliable source for 
emergency steel — quickly available to keep arteries of 
war production flowing. This is the vital function these 
steel warehouses are performing. 

And, in spite of today’s emergencies, when required 
stocks are not always immediately available, Ryerson 
engineers, laboratory technicians, and steel-service men 


a fie . 
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usually find a way to supply industry's war needs. Time 

and again, Ryerson stocks and Ryerson ingenuity, have 

been able to supply steel vital to the steady flow of war 

production when at first it seemed impossible. 
Whatever your steel requirements —in line with the 

WPB system—the experience and resources of this cen- 

tury-young steel-service organization are yours to com- 

mand. Phone, wire or write to the 

nearest Ryerson plant. You'll get 

quick action at once. Joseph T. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 

Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 

Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 

Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


| RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE! 
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Manpower Shortage Ahead! 








Much confusion has developed in connection with mobilizing the nation’s 
manpower for ‘war effort. The draft status of hundreds of thousands of 
young men is uncertain because the selective service machinery has not been 
administered uniformly in all sections. Attempts to encourage workers in less 
essential occupations to shift to jobs in munitions plants have not proved 
satisfactory. The entire problem of distributing manpower needs clarifica- 
tion. 


This situation has reached a point where better defined policies and more 
decisive action by the government may be expected soon. |n the meantime, 
industrial executives should not permit the present stalemate to blind them 
to the real threat of labor shortage which lies ahead. 


Regardless of the confusion, a few facts stand out in clear relief. As Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey has pointed out significantly, “there are not more 
than sixty million people in this country who are capable of effective pro- 
ductive effort.” This pool of manpower will not be sufficient for our needs 
unless we employ it. wisely. 


Men are being inducted into military service more rapidly than was sched- 
uled. The need for more workers in war industries is developing faster than 
had been anticipated. As a result, industry will be forced to yield more 
men between 20 and 45 years of age to the armed services earlier than 


had been contemplated. 


This means that management should consider manpower one of its most 
pressing problems. Every employer should inventory or reinventory his 
employes, determine anew how many are likely to be called to arms and 
intensify his efforts to find and train replacements. 


He can suspend the automatic age retirement plan, if one is in force. He 
can place women in some jobs which men have held. He can be less exact- 
ing in qualifications for employment. Above all, he can rely more upon 
in-plant training. 


All of these precautions are “musts,” for the employers, for employes and 
the nation. 


< woh 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Analyze Manpower, Train 
Replacements, Says Hershey 


Selective Service director warns fewer occupational deferments 
will be granted. Dependency no longer prime consideration. Women 
and partially handicapped persons must fill gap 


By MAJ. GEN. LEWIS 8B. HERSHEY 
Director of Selective Service 


MANPOWER is a most important 
strategic material of today. Every em- 
ployer should make a prompt inventory, 
appraisal and aralysis of the manpower 
in his own plant as he would inventory 
his stockpile. In order to keep produc- 
tion going and at the same time furnish 
men for the armed forces, industry 
should now establish an orderly replace- 
ment program. 

In order to obtain temporary defer- 
ments for essential men while he is train- 
ing women, young men, older men, men 
physically handicapped or those with a 
high degree of dependency, the em- 
ployer should know the fundamental 
principles in the operation of his local 


Selective Service board. Certain steps. 


should now be taken by each employer. 
He should know how many men on his 
pay roll are between the ages of 20 and 
45. He should investigate the classifi- 
cation of every one of those men. On 
the basis of such an inventory he should 
prepare to plan ahead and train men 
for replacement of those who must nec- 
essarily enter the armed forces if we are 


to have the sort of army which can win 
the war. 

Deferments, granted so that employers 
may train women or men not liable to 
early induction, are temporary defer- 
ments; they cannot exceed six months 
and in many cases may be for only 30, 
60 or 90 days. The Army today has to 
train a bomber pilot within a period of 
eight months to operate a very technical 
machine with an instrument board which 
puzzles an expert. Why, therefore, 
should industry insist that it assume that 
it can take two or three years to train 
men for industrial tasks not nearly so 
complicated? 

The fundamental purpose of every 
deferment of a registrant is to allow av 
employer to train a replacement. Only 
in a few rare instances can an employer 
expect to have these temporary defer- 
ments continued for more than the six 
months period. These are only in cases 
where an abnormally long period of 
training is required for a replacement 
and the eight months needed in which 


a bomber pilot can be turned out now, 


Women are being trained in the De Soto bomber plant to do some of the operations 
on fuselage assembly work. Here is shown the outer shell of a bomb-bay section 
being riveted 
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“Don't ask deferments for men who can 
be replaced”—General Hershey 


is something to remember in this connec- 
tion. 

Employers may seek the deferment of 
their necessary men with or without 
their consent. 

Here is how they go about it. 

On page 3 of the Selective Service 
Questionnaire (Form 40) which is sent 
to each registrant before he is classified 
is the following: 

Instructions—If your employer believes 
that you are a necessary man in a neces- 
sary occupation, it is his duty to fill out 
Form 42A requesting your deferment. 
You may also attach to this page any 
further statement by yourself which you 
think the local board should consider in 
determining your classification. Such 
statement will then become a part of the 
questionnaire. : 

This is on all the questionnaires dis- 
tributed during the past six months. The 
fact that the Selective Service system 
now specifically mentions the filing of 
Form 42A as the manufacturers’ duty 
is a clear indication of the Selective Ser- 
vice system view on the responsibility 
of each employer in this matter. 

The employer can obtain Form 42A 
at the local board and the iocal board 
will consider the employer's request when 
the form is properly filled out and signed. 

If such request should be denied be- 
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the claims offered for him, is not con- 
sidered to be indispensable to the com- 
pany’s operation, and is needed more in 
the armed services, the local board will 
advise the employer of its refusal of 
such an occupational deferment. 

The local board does this by sending 
to the employer, at the same time it 
notifies the registrant of his classifica- 
tion, a Form 59. 

There are 10 days after Form 59 is 
mailed by the local board to the em- 
ployer during which the employer can 
appeal the registrant's case. 

The registrant will not be ordered t» 
report for induction during this period. 

In order to make an appeal the employ- 
er simply has to sign his name to Form 
59 which he has received, and return it 
to the local board; or in case the Form 
59 is not received from the local board, 
any written request will have full value 
to make such an appeal effective. 

When Form 59 is returned by the em- 
ployer the appeal procedure becomes 
automatic. 

All necessary forms are available at 
the local beard in the employer's im- 
mediate vicinity or at the office of the 
State Director of Selective Service. 

If the local board and the appeal board 
deny the appeal for the occupational de- 
ferment of a key man, the employer may 
then bring the matter to the attention 
of the State Director at the State Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters, with the re- 
quest that the case be reopened or ap- 
pealed by him to the President. 

A double duty rests upon the employer. 
He should personally know what his 
manpower situation is. He should not 
leave the job to a minor employe to 
decide who is necessary. The employer 
who delegates the task of filing a re- 
quest for deferment to a clerk, the execu- 
tive who does not make a complete in- 
ventory of his whole plant today, is 
negligent. 

A good rule to follow: Don’t ask de- 
ferments for any men who can be re- 
placed by training another individual 
not likely to be eligible soon for service. 

Make an inventory, request deferment 
for any man whose immediate going into 
the armed services would retard produc- 
tion of vital war material or other ser- 
vices essential to the war effort, or who is 
needed to maintain national health, 
safety and interest. 

Only when an employe is working in 
a critical occupation within an essential 
industry should a Form 42A be filed for 
his temporary occupational deferment. 

Yes, an inventory within a man’s own 
plant is called for; also an appraisal and 
analysis of the manpower in the com- 
munity. There is many a man over 45, 


ora man physically handicapped, or a 
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cause the man, after consideration of 





woman who can do that job that the 
23-year-old boy is doing who took a 12- 
weeks course at a learn-quick school. 


There are not more than 60,000,000 
people in this country who are capable 
of effective production effort. These 
men and women represent our total man- 
power available to win the war. They 
must do everything that must be done 
in a total war; maintain transportation, 
communications and _ utility systems, 
maintain public services, grow food for 
ourselves and our allies, mine the metals 
and produce the raw materials, fabri- 
cate and produce the amount of consum- 
ers goods necessary to maintain even a 
restricted national life and the supplies, 
weapons and munitions of war; also most 
of all they must provide the men who 
land on strange shores in far places, the 





men who carry the fight to the enemy 
multitude of 
The rest of the population who mine raw 


on a far-flung frontiers. 
materials and produce the weapons with 
which these men fight must be a self- 
disciplined team working in uniiy. The 
individual personal convenience, com- 
fort or pleasure, or the convenience and 
ordinary leisurely replacement programs 
of the employer, will have to be given 
progressively less consideration as the 
war gets tougher and the casualty lists 
grow. 

When we hear of the big armies we 
are going to raise, we must all remember: 
that it takes at least five men or women 
to produce what they eat, use, fight 
with and wear. With less than sixty 
million availables in this country, those 
figures are worth deep consideration. 


Although Harry L. McKinney, who has been assembling power line switches at West- 
inghouse Electric Mfg. Co. for 41 years, reached the retirement mark in May, 
he has been granted an extension to continue an important production job, thus help- 


ing to ease a tight skilled labor situation. 
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U. S. Steel Subsidiaries Bow to 
NWLB Directive “Under Protest’”’ 


CARNEGIE -ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORP., Pittsburgh, and four other op- 
erating subsidiaries of United States Steel 
Corp., last week accepted under protest 
directives of the National War Labor 
Board ordering installation of mainte- 
nance of membership, dues checkoff, a 
wage advance of 5% cents per hour re- 
troactive to Feb. 15, and minimum daily 
guarantee. 

In similar letters to the board, execu- 
tives of the affected companies flatly 
asserted that the acceptance of the 
board’s ruling was predicated on the 
premise that the country is at war, that 
the decision was formed on the basis of 
hearings conducted six months earlier 
with only a small portion of the steel 
industry represented, and that the direc- 
tives are unnecessary and undesirable. 

J. Lester Perry, president, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., warned that com- 
pliance with the union security and retro- 
active wage directives is not to be con- 
strued, in any sense, as an acceptance 


by the company of the fairness or pro- 
priety of the directives or of the under- 
lying philosophy which led to their for- 
mulation or the reasons advanced to sup- 
port them. “The acceptance is predicat- 
ed on one premise only,” he said. “That 
the country is at war and that your board, 
created by the President of the United 
States of America, has ordergd this com- 
pany to do certain things embodied in 
your directives. 

“For the period of the contract now 
under negotiation, the company bows 
to your decision and accepts that which 
it considers unnecessary, undesirable, and 
subversive of the workers’ individual 
freedom. 

“You have said that each case before 
you would be decided on its own merits. 
Yet now, to the contrary, you advise 
‘that collective bargaining agreements 
in the basic steel producing industry are 
impliedly subject to whatever changes 
may be required to preserve the policy 
of wage uniformity, even though such 





LABOR LEADER PROTESTS DOUBLE TIME PAY 


in some plants of 
“threat to continuous wartime 


"Richard Frankensteen, Walter P. Reuther, Mr. Thomas and George F 
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changes are necessitated during the life 
of some agreements’; and you now decide 
that hearings conducted six months ago 
were industry hearings, although by far 
the larger part of the industry was not 
represented or given an opportunity to 
be heard. 

“As the minority opinion of your board 
pointed out, you have ignored a solemn 
contract entered into by the employer 
in a good faith effort to comply with the 
statute providing for collective bargain- 
ing. Your apparent motive is the fear 
that the observance of the contract will 
cause the members of the other party 
to the contract to endanger maximum 
production.” 

“We do not share your fear that con- 
tinued observance of the contract would 
have endangered maximum production.” 


Steel Payrolls Establish 
New Record During July 


Total payrolls of the steel industry es- 
tablished a new peak in July of $120,- 
671,000, nearly $2,000,000 above the 
previous peak, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

In June, steel payrolls totaled $118,- 
067,000 while in July a year ago, $114,- 
059,000 was distributed in payrolls by the 
industry. 

Average number of employes during 
July was 655,000, compared with 659,000 
in June and 648,000 in July, 1941. 

Wage-earning employes of the indus- 
try earned an average of 102.7 cents per 
hour in July, a new peak, which compares 
with 102.0 cents per hour in June and 
99.1 cents per hour in July of last year. 

Wage earners worked an average of 
38.4 hours per week in July, as against 
38.7 hours per week in June and 37.8 
hours per week in July, 1941. 


Seven Months of Strikes Cost 
War Plants 1,130,678 Man-Days 


War industries in the first seven months 
of this year lost 1,130,678 man-days of 
work because workers ignored the pledge 
of labor and industry leaders and went 
on strike. In the period an average of 
8000 out of each 10,000 workers were idle 
because of strikes, while a total of 295,734 
participated in action which tied up pro- 
duction at war plants. 

A compilation including these figures 
was issued last week by. the War—Labor 
Board after a survey had been taken of 
war plants exclusively. United States 
Conciliation Service reports indicated 
that there are three or four times as 
many non-defense as defense strikes. 


The Board reported that man-days lost 
by strikes in war industries increased from 
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46,000 in January to a peak for the seven 
months of 255,000 in June. The July 
total was 234,000. In January 13,000 
workers lost 46,000 man-days of work; in 
February 27,000 workers lost 119,000 
man-hours; in March 39,000 strikers lost 
167,000 man-days; in April the totals 
were 43,000 and 170,000, respectively; 
in May, 48,000 and 137,000; June, 85,000 
and 255,000; and in July, 81,000 strikers 
and 234,000 man-days lost. 

There were 728 strikes called during 
the seven months, involving less than 3 
per cent of the total number of war 
workers, the Board said. On Sept, 1 
there were seven strikes affecting war 
industries in progress, but the disputes 
involved fewer than 1500 workers. 

Contrasting with the Board’s statement 
that there had been no “notable increase” 
recently in either strikes or other disputes, 
the office of the Secretary of Labor last 
week certified eight disputes involving 
35,675 workers to the board, an amount 
described as one of the largest “batches” 
submitted in a single day recently. 


industrial Health Meeting To 
Study War Workers’ Needs 


How to reduce manpower wastage in 
the face of a threatened labor shortage 
will be discussed at the seventh annual 
meeting of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation to be held at Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Nov. 10-11. 
Theme of the meeting will be “Health 
Arms the War Workers.” 

The program will be under direction 
of industrial health specialists who are 
striving to reduce the approximately 
2% million working days lost weekly 
by war workers through illness and non- 
industrial injuries. 

Attributing the growth of health prob- 
lems in industry to the intensified war 
effort, the hygiene foundation has dis- 
covered that increased use of chemicals, 
some of them possessing little known 
toxic effects, longer work periods with 
prolonged exposure to toxic materials 
and the increased employment of women, 
youths and older men who lack “nor- 
mal” resistance are principal causes of 
lost time. 


Wildcat Strikes in Pittsburgh 
District Continue Unchecked 


PITTSBURGH 

Labor troubles are creating more dis- 
satisfaction and dissension in this district 
than any other problem, including the 
war itself. It is becoming more evident 
that national labor leaders have little if 
any control over the locals. Wildcat 
strikes are multiplying and jurisdictional 
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quarrels between labor leaders are com- 
mon. 

Last week an alleged “strike vote” was 
taken in plants of the Aluminum Co. of 
America and the president of the union 
departed for Washington to enforce his 
demands for higher wages by threatening 
a nation-wide strike. Opposed to this, 
the leader of the union's largest local 
issued a statement that nobody had 
authority to call a strike vote; that an 
aluminum strike at this time would be 
unpatriotic. 


Absenteeism Higher in War 
Plants Employing Women 


Repeated absences of employes from 
their work in war materiel plants is 
causing mounting concern among officials 
responsible for uninterrupted production 
of war goods. A recent canvass of per- 
sonnel departments of a number of rep- 
resentative firms, many of them with 
above-average wage scales, disclosed that 
the best efforts of the War Production 
Board, of management and labor unions 
have been ineffectual in controlling ab- 
senteeism. 

The majority of companies surveyed 
reported the greatest defection among 
women employes. Strong moral per- 
suasion exerted by campaign posters and 





literature appealing to patriotism and 
common sense, which have been fairly 
effective in holding men on their jobs, 
appear to leave the women cold. One 
employer interprets this apparent indif- 
ference on the part of women workers 
who continue to stay away from work 
one or two days a week as a distressing 
result of wartime conditions—of the 
disrupted personal lives of married women 
employes who have relatively no- time 
for buying food and other family essen- 
tials. 


Some attempt has been made toward 
adjustment of working hours, to assign 
the women employes to shifts better 
suited to their personal requirements, 
but the increasing number of female 
workers on war plant payrolls and longer 
hours and other conditions necessitated 
by wartime schedules of operation, pre- 
vent any sweeping change of work assign- 
ments. Several companies have sur- 
mounted the problem of shopping time 
for both men and women employes by 
opening food stores and barber and beau- 
ty shops on plant premises. 

Voluntary absenteeism has been re- 
duced in some instances, the canvass 
found, by pressure from labor leaders 
who reason that absence 
from war work constitutes an offense 
against co-workers. 


unnecessary 





ARMY MEN STUDY MECHANISM OF ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN 

















FIRST class of enlisted men and noncommissioned officers studying mechanism of 
the 20-millimeter Oerlikon antiaircraft cannon at the plant of Pontiac Motor Di- 
vision, Pontiac, Mich. The company has been building these guns for the navy 
for more than a year. Verne L. Murray, assistant sales manager, is director of 
the training school which provides service men a 4-week course of study on this 
gun, as well as on the 40-millimeter antiaircraft gun, also built by Pontiac 
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Steel Plants, Blast Furnaces 


Establish New Records in August 


FOURTH monthly world record in pig 
iron production made in 1942 by a single 
blast furnace stack is claimed by Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Its “H” stack at 
Lackawanna Works, Buffalo, poured 44,- 
659 net tons of iron in August. 

The previous record was set by Lorain 
No. 3 stack of National Tube Co. in May, 
with 43,866 tons. Until this year No. 10 
stack of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. at 
its Gary works held the record at 41,701 
tons, established in July, 1931. The 
first mark above this tonnage was made 
in January, 1942, by Carrie No. 3 stack 
of Carnegie-Illinois at Rankin, Pa., with 
41,782 tons. This was followed in 
March by a new mark of 43,478 tons, 
made by Zug Island furnace of Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., at Detroit. 

The new record holder was completed 


in November, 1941. It has hearth di- 
ameter of 27 feet. It consumes 3000 
tons of iron ore and 2800 tons of coke 
per day. It is tapped five times per 
day and gives an average daily output 
of 1440 tons of pig iron. 


Republic Steel Reaches New 
Peaks in Ingot, Iron Output 


All-time records for the production of 
steel ingots and pig iron for an eight- 
month period were broken by Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, during the first 
eight months of 1942. 

Steel ingot tonnages exceeded those of 
a similar period in 1941 by several per 
cent. 

This increase in steel ingot output re- 





BLAST FURNACE RELINING COMPLETED AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


flected a rise in pig iron production of 
more than 200,000 tons. The August pig 
iron record exceeded the previous top es- 
tablished in July. During the same month 
the Cleveland district established a new 
record in both iron and coke, and Youngs- 
town in open-hearth steel. 

Record production was also estab- 
lished in two of Republic’s iron mines— 
one in northern New York and one in 
Minnesota. 


American Steel & Wire Sets 
520 Records Since Pearl Harbor 


Production of materials of war con- 
tinued at a high rate in plants of Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., United States 
Steel subsidiary, during July with 
total of 71 new production records being 
established during the period. This 
brings to 520 the number of records 
broken since Pearl Harbor. 

During July the Donora, Pa., Steel & 
Wire Works broke a total of 20 records. 
The Worcester, Mass., plants of the com- 
pany were next in line, North Works 
breaking 12 former records and South 
Works establishing 11 new highs. The » 
Consolidated Works in Cleveland set 
seven new high marks, while at Joliet, 
Ill., five records were established. Wau- 
kegan, Ill, and Trenton, N. J., plants 
each broke three former records, while 
the New Haven, Conn., and Duluth op- 
erations, in addition to Cuyahoga Works 
and Central Furnaces in Cleveland, ex- 
ceeded previous records on two occasions. 
Newburgh Works and American Works, 
both in Cleveland each established one 
new high for the month. 


Blast Furnace Production 
Up 78% in Seven Months 


Production of the blast furnaces of 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. during 
the first seven months this year increased 
78 per cent, as compared with corre- 
sponding period of 1941, and has set a 
new all high record in the company’s 
history, according to E. C. Bowers, presi- 
dent. Larger production was announced 
also for the company’s open-hearth fur- 
naces, bloom and rod mills and its wire 
rope, mesh and spiral wire fabric de- 
partments. 


Machine Tool Output Now at 
Rate of $1,360,000,000 Yearly 


Value of 28,300 new machine tool 
units shipped during July was $113,600,- 
000. During June 26,600 units, valued 


TURNING the hot blast into No. 3 furnace at National Works of National Tube 

Co., McKeesport, Pa., after a record relining job completed 11 days ahead of 

schedule, is Marko Blazik, oldest employe of the United States Steel Corp. sub- 

subsidiary’s blast furnace department. Stack was relined from the hearth up, 
including the salamander 
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at $111,100,000, were shipped. 
Production of machine tools has 

reached a rate of more than $1,360,000,- 

000 a year. Last year the value of machine 
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tools was about $771,400,000 and the 
present going rate represents an increase 
of more than 76 per cent. 

Compared with the same month of 
last year, the July value of machine tools 
is an increase of 96 per cent. 


Cooper-Bessemer Opens 
Foundry Addition 


A foundry addition built by Defense 
Plant Corp. at a cost of $300,000 for 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, O., 
was dedicated last week by the company 
in a ceremony jointly celebrating open- 
ing of the new building and award of a 
U. S. Treasury Minute-Man flag. 

The addition will house all core shop 
operations, with seven new core drying 
ovens large enough to hold cores for 
castings going into the most massive en- 
gines ‘built by the firm. Bulk handling 
of foundry sand is au additional feature, 
a new spur track adjoining the structure 
making possible delivery by carload. 
Sand dumped in pits below ground level 
will be hoisted into a muller and from 
there distributed through the core shop. 


Sponge Iron Pilot Plant To 
Be Built at Laramie, Wyo. 


A commercial-size pilot plant for pro- 
duction of sponge iron will be built by 
the Bureau of Mines at Laramie, Wyo., 
it was announced last week. Proximity 
to available sources of iron ore, natural 
gas and coal was given as the reason for 
selection of the site. 

During construction of the pilot plant, 
the Bureau of Mines will investigate 
various processes for making sponge iron 
in small-scale pilot plants owned by 
private companies. 


Bicycle Production Reduced 
To 10,000 Units Per Month 


Manufacture of bicycles is cut to 
10,000 a month and the entire produc- 
tion has been concentrated in two plants 
so that the remainder of the industry 
will be free to produce war weapons 

The Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, War Shipping Administration and 
lend-lease will have first call on the 
bicycle production permitted under the 
amendment. If these requirements do 
not amount to 10,000 a month, the re- 
mainder will be available to civilians 
under OPA’s rationing regulations 

Under the amendment, the Westfield 
Mfg. Co., Westfield, Mass., may produce 
6000 bicycles a month. The Huffman 
Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., may produce 4000 
4 month. 
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STEADY 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 
remained unchanged at 98 per cent of capacity. Three districts made slight gains, 


four declined and five were unchanged. 


A year ago the rate was 95% per cent; 


two years ago it was 82 per cent. both computed on the basis of capacity as of those 


dates. 


Central eastern seaboard— Maintained 
95 per cent production in face of scant 
scrap supply. 

St. Louis—With 26 of 28 open hearths 
active production continued at 95% per 
cent. An additional furnace may be 
lighted this week. 

Detroit—Necessity for repairing an- 
other open hearth dropped the rate 3 
points to 86 per cent. 

Cincinnati—With only one open hearth 
out for repairs the rate was 95 per cent, 
a gain of 4 points. Careful planning is 
keeping down idle time for repairing. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Continued at 95 
per cent of capacity, with 23 open 
hearths melting. 

Pittsburgh—Unchanged at 94 per cent 
for the third week. 

Wheeling—Gained 5 points to 83 per 
cent as additional furnaces were put in 
service. 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 


Week Same 


week 


Sept.5 Change 1941 








Pittsburgh 94 None 98 72 
Chicago 1015 — 15 101 84.5 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 95 79 
Youngstown 97 + 1 96 75 
Wheeling 83 + 5 94 80 
Cleveland 965 —25 95 81 
Buffalo 905 —25 905 90.5 
Birmingham 95 None 95 88 
New England 92 None 90 85 
Cincinnati 95 +4 89 68 
St. Louis 95.5 None 9S 80 
Detroit 86 — $ 86 94 
Average 98 None . °95.5 °82 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 








Cleveland—Declined 2% points to 96% 
per cent, two interests curtailing produc- 
tion while one added a furnace. 

Buffalo—Receded 2% points to 90% 
per cent as one producer withdrew an 
open hearth for repair. 


Youngstown, O.—Steel production last 
week gained 1 point to 97 per cent, the 
highest rate in nearly a year. Three 
bessemers and 77 of the 83 open hearths 
were in operation. Republic Steel Corp. 
at one time last week had all its 23 open 
hearths, its five blast furnaces and besse- 
mer plant in operation, the first time in 
years. 


Chicago—Down 1 points to 101% per 
cent because of furnace repairs. One 
interest had only two days scrap supply 
and was threatened with curtailment. 


New England—Production was un- 
changed at 92 per cent last week. One 
open hearth which has been operating 
for many months on acid went into basic 
production. 


Basic Magnesium Plant in 
Nevada Starts Production 


Plant of Basic Magnesium Inc., Las 
Vegas, Nev., with a rated capacity of 
3% times total magnesium production 
of the United States last year, has started 
production according to WPB. It is the 
latest of five important plants that have 
entered production within recent weeks. 
Others are the Texas plant of Dow 
Chemical Co., Michigan plant of Ford 
Motor Co., California plant of Permanent 
Metals Corp., and Connecticut plant of 
England Lime Co. 











MEN of INDUSTRY 


Wallace T. Montague 


WALLACE T. MONTAGUE has been 
elected a vice president, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., in charge of sales plan- 
ning and development. Heretofore assist- 
ant vice president, Mr. Montague joined 
Norton in 1912, devoting his talents 
chiefly to research and sales. He is chair- 
man, Grinding Wheel Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and vice president, Special Re- 
fractories Association. 

—o— 

George T. Jones has been appointed 
chief metallurgist at the Homestead steel- 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
John W. Price Jr. has been named assist- 
ant chief metallurgist at that plant. Mr. 
Jones began his employment at the Home- 
stead works as a metallurgist in March, 
1937, prior to which he was associated 
with Allegheny Steel Co. Mr. Price 
joined the Homestead works as an ob- 
server in June, 1937; in December of that 
year was promoted to metallurgist, and 
in January, 1940, was assigned as metal- 
lurgist in charge of development. 

—_—o— © 

Charles §. Duvall, former vice presi- 
dent, Maryland Bolt & Nut Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has been elected president. 
Associated with the company since 1920, 
Mr. Duvall succeeds the late S. Forry 
Laucks. 

—o— 

Rudolph B. Flershem, formerly vice 
president, American Radiator Co., has 
been appointed general manager, Buf- 
falo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

—o— 

Frank A. Sharpe, veteran automotive 
sales and engineering executive, now with 
Mid-West Abrasive Co., Detroit, has 
been promoted to sales manager. He 
joined the Mid-West company about a 
year ago. 


—o— 

George B. Waterhouse, heretofore as- 
sociated with the War Production Board, 
Washington, has been transferred to the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 515 
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Twenty-second street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, where he will serve as special 
consultant on iron and steel and other 
metals to the administration. 

—o— 

F. D. Wild, formerly vice president 
and treasurer, Warman Steel Casting Co., 
Los Angeles, has been elected president 
and treasurer. William P. McGervey 
Jr., secretary, has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, and H. T. 
Adams succeeds Mr. McGervey as secre- 
tary. 

—o— 

Cantwell Clark has been named man- 
ager of the Buffalo plants of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., succeeding 
Richard T. Cann, who has been trans- 
ferred to Wilmington, Del. 

—o— 

Ralph M. Kelly has been appointed 
zone manager in charge of the recently 
combined Nash Motors and Kelvinator 
factory branch operations for the Buffalo 
territory. He formerly headed Nash Mo- 
tors’ Buffalo branch. 

—o— 

N. W. Willard, since 1918 assistant 
to the president, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of executive assistant to the president. 
R. G. Rydin, chief clerk to the president 
since 1937, succeeds Mr. Willard as as- 
sistant to the president. 

—o— 

Ernest L. McClure, representative in 
Malaya, Indo-China and Thailand for 
the International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
arrived home Aug. 28 following passage 
on the Swedish diplomatic exchange ship 
Grresnotm. He was interned by the 
Japs in Bankok, Thailand, last Novem- 
ber. 

—o— 

Major John Slezak, head of the tank 
branch and acting chief of the industrial 
division, Chicago Ordnance District, 


John W. Price Jr. 


Carl J. Kennedy 


United States Army, has been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
was president, Turner Brass works, Syca- 
more, Ill., when called to active duty 
last January. : 

—o— 

Carl J. Kennedy has been appointed 
sales manager, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Hydraulic Machinery 
Inc., Detroit. Until recently Mr. Ken- 
nedy was sales manager, McAleer Mfg. 
Co., Detroit. 

—o— 


T. L. Kishbaugh, vice president, Earle 
M. Jorgensen Co., Los Angeles, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as a dollar-a-year 
man with the War Production Board, 
Washington, where he will serve in an 
advisory capacity as an alloy steel 
specialist to J. R. Stuart, head of the 
Warehouse Unit, Iron and Steel Branch. 

—o— 


J. F. Van Nort, heretofore western di- 
vision sales manager for Duff-Norton 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters in Chicago, 
has been promoted to general sales man- 
ager and transferred to the cempany’s 
general offices at Pittsburgh. Before his 
affiliation with Duff-Norton, Mr. Van 
Nort was sales manager, eastern division, 
Oil Well Supply Co., a subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp. 


— 


William B. Prosser, heretofore equip- 
ment sales manager, Perfect Circle Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind., has been named man- 
ager of the new defense plant to be op- 
erated by Perfect Circle at Richmond, 
Ind. Others to be transferred to the 
new plant include W. J. Cramer, plant 
engineer, who will become factory man- 
ager; K. J. Stahr, until recently man- 
ager of the warehouse, shipping and 
billing department, will be personnel 
manager; E. H. Fosnight, formerly chief 
inspector, will be production superin- 
tendent; A. H. Webber, a former re- 
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the office of the chief of ordnance, War 
Department. 


——f=—— 


William H. Casson, since 1936 general 
superintendent of the Cleveland plants 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., has 
been named works manager in charge of 
all plants, including those in London, 
England, and Toronto, Canada. Howard 
J. Warwick, formerly assistant to Mr. 


Casson, has been made works manager 
at Cleveland. William F. Daniels has 
been named assistant supervisor of Cleve- 
land factories, while Charles Jensen has 
become supervisor of all fabricating de- 
partments. 

—o— 

W. J. Laidlaw has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cleveland district office, Wor- 
thington Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. He succeeds A. J. Klug, who 
will now devote his time to special work 
with certain important industries in the 
Cleveland district. Mr. Laidlaw has 
been associated with Worthington in vari- 
ous capacities sinte his return from over- 
seas in 1919. 

—o— 

William R. Robbins has been promot- 
ed to division accountant and James R. 
Seaman to assistant treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Robbins was 
formerly assistant treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary, while Mr. Seaman was 
heretofore assistant treasurer, which 
position he retains. 

Frederick Detweiler, factory account- 
ant at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, has 
been named division accountant and as- 
sistant secretary of the new plant at 


Kansas City, Mo. George Knaus, facil- 
ity accountant, has been made assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
western organization. 


D. J. Hutchins, acting head of the De- 
troit region, War Production Board, 
since transfer of E. C. Kanzler to Wash- 
ington, has been named director of the 
region, .. Associated with Ford Motor Co. 
25 years in various production, materials, 
purchasing and sales capacities, he later 
became associated with Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and is now on leave of ab- 
sence from that company, joining the 
WPB in January. 

R. L. Vaniman now heads the auto- 
motive branch of the WPB, a post also 
held formerly by Mr. Kanzler, with Mr. 
Vaniman then his deputy. He was until 
recently associated with Chrysler Corp. 


Sherrod E. Skinner, vice president, 
General Motors Corp., and general man- 
ager of the Oldsmobile division, has been 
appointed director, Production Division, 
Services of Supply, War Department. 
Mr. Skinner will be charged with devel- 


oping and initiating policies and proce- 





OBITUARIES... 


Harry T. Thompson, 53, Pittsburgh 
district manager, Metal & Thermit Corp., 
New York, died recently at his home in 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Thompson served 
in France as captain in the field artillery 
in the first World war and after return 
to civilian life, became associated with 
Differential Steel Car Co., Findlay, O. 
He was later made a vice president and 
director of the company, an association 
which continued until his death. He 
joined the sales organization of Metal & 
Thermit Corp. in 1931, and shortly there- 
after was placed in charge at Pittsburgh. 
He was a member, American Welding 
Society. 


—o— 


Norton A. Mears, vice president in 
charge of purchases, R.C.A. Mfg. Co. 
Inc., died Aug. 19 in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Mears, at one time, was identified with 
Amalgamated Machinery Corp. as as- 
sistant manager at Chicago and manager 
of the open-hearth steel plant at New 
Cumberland, W. Va., following which he 
was engaged in consulting industrial en- 
gineering practice for several years; or- 
ganized and was the first president of 
Alaskan Steel Co., and was vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Chicago Forg- 
ing & Mfg. Co. for nearly ten years be- 
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fore becoming associated in 1934 with 
R.C.A. 


Kenneth W. Bair, 46, the past 13 years 
chief inspector, Briggs & Stratton Co., 
Milwaukee, died in that city, Aug. 19. 

—o— 

William C,; Canann, head of the ma- 
terials control division of Bendix-West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Elyria, O., died 
in that city, Aug. 22. 

—o— 

Edwin L. Smalley, 65, president, Hevi 
Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee, died in 
that city, Aug. 29. A pioneer in the 
electric heat treating furnace industry, 
he held a number of furnace patents. 

—o— 

Frank C. Lindgren, 57, vice president, 
Quality Hardware & Machine Corp., 
Chicago, died in that city, Aug. 25. 

—o— 

Prof. Raymond H. Danforth, 64, since 
1914 head of the department of mechan- 
ics and materials, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, died in that city, 
Aug. 30. He was a member, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
American Society for Testing Materials. 


—O-— 


Harold C. Ryder, 49, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Hayward Co., 
New York, died Aug. 15 at his home 





dures to expedite production for the 
Army’s Services of Supply. 
in Hollis, Long Island. He had been 


associated with the company 35 years. 
—o0— 

Russell B. Wilfong, vice president in 
charge of sales and a member of the 
board of directors, Pittsburgh Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, died in that city, Aug. 20. 


—o— 
Edward H. Younglove, 62, staff man- 
ager of the steel industries division, 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., Chicago, died 

in that city, Aug. 30. He had been 

associated with the company 46 years. 
—o— 

Charles C. Younggreen, 52, executive 
vice president, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
& Finn., Chicago advertising agency, 
died in that city, Aug. 19. 


Frank A. Skelton, 72, former secretary- 
treasurer and vice president, Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Montreal, and a for- 
mer vice president, National Steel Car 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., died Aug. 14, in 
Montreal, Canada. He retired in 1924. 


—_~— 


Thomas §S. Grasselli, 67, president, 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, until 
it became a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. in 1936, 
and then a vice president of that organi- 
zation until his retirement in 1939, died 
Aug. 22, at his home in Cleveland. 











WPB REORGANIZATION 





Reese H. Taylor 


lron and Steel Branch of WPB 


Undergoes Broad Reorganization 


MAJOR reorganization of the Iron and 
Steel Branch of the War Production 
Board was inaugurated last week when 
Reese H. Taylor resigred as branch chief. 
No permanent successor to Mr. Taylor 
has been appointed. 

Mr. Taylor succeeded C. E. Adams 
as chief of the branch in May this year. 

Mr. Taylor is expected to return to 
his position as president of the Union 
Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, a job 
which he has held since 1938. Previously 
he was president, Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

David F. Austin, until recently head 
of the Products Division of the Iron and 
Steel Branch, WPB, has been appointed 
deputy chief of the branch and will 
serve temporarily as acting chief. Mr. 
Austin, in private life, is vice president 
in charge of sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 

R. C. Allen, deputy chief of the Iron 
and Steel Branch, also has resigned from 
the War Production Board. He will re- 
turn to his position as executive vice 
president, Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Kanzler Succeeds Houghton 


Ernest C. Kanzler has been appointed 
Director General for Operations. Mr. 
Kanzler succeeds Amory Houghton. Mr. 
Houghton resigned, effective Sept. 15, 
to save Donald M. Nelson and the WPB 
“any possible embarrassment” resulting 
from the United States district court 
opinion handed down recently in To- 
ledo, O., which held that Mr. Houghton 
and his company, the Corning Glass 
Works, had violated antitrust laws. 

Mr. Kanzler, the new Director Gen- 
eral for Operations, has been serving 
as deputy chairman of the WPB in 
charge of program progress. He won 
widespread acclaim as chief of the Au- 
tomotive Branch and was largely instru- 
mental in the successful conversion ef 
the automotive industry to war produc- 
tion. 

A resident of Detroit, Mr. Kanzler 
was founder of the Universal Credit 
Corp. and served as its president from 
1928 until he joined the staff of WPB. 
Before establishing the Universal Credit 
Corp. Mr. Kanzler had served as vice 
president in charge of production for 
the Ford Motor Co. 

WPB officials last week indicated that 
W. A. Hauck, head of the Planning 
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Unit of the Plant Facilities Section of 
the WPB, had submitted his resignation. 
Mr. Hauck, formerly associated with 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., and 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York, had made two exhaustive 
surveys of the necessity for expansion 
of steel and pig iron producing facilities. 
These surveys, to a large extent, have 
determined the iron and steel expansion 
program financed by the government. 
P. M. Reinartz, formerly technical. di- 
rector of the Armco International Corp., 
and managing director of a German 
subsidiary, has been appointed acting 
chief of the planning unit. Mr. Reinartz 
has been associated with American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O., in its di- 


David, F. Austin 


vision for 31 years. Until the outbreak 
of the war he was associated with Armco 
International and maintained contacts 
with continuous mill licensees in Ger- 
many, France, Poland, England and 
Italy. While in Europe Mr. Reinartz 
had opportunity to observe what could 
be done in producing steel with limited 
facilities. 

Raymond Hart, New York, has been 
appointed administrator of the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan on the staff 
of A. I. Henderson, deputy director gen- 
eral for industry operations. Mr. Hart 
will be in charge of PRP operations 
within the industrial and commodity 
branches of WPB and will maintain 
liaison between the branches and the 
office of the Deputy Director Genera! 
for Priorities Control. 
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PRIORITIES — ALLOCATIONS - PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and 
OPA, supplementary to Priorities- 
lished in’ Section Il of STEEL Jaly ©. 1942 





L ORDERS 


L-41 (Revision): Construction, effective Sept. 
2. Cuts all civilian construction further by 
reclassifying types, making distinctions with- 
in residential and non-residential categories, 
and reducing amount for which no authoriza- 
tion is necessary. 


L-52 (Amendment): Bicycles and Parts, effective 
Sept. 2. Cuts output of bicycles to 10,000 
a month of which Westfield Mfg. Co., West- 
field, Mass., may produce 6000 and Huff- 
man Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 4000, all of the 
victory model. 


L-78 (Extension): Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures, 
effective Sept: 2. Extends expiration -date 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 1. The order prohibits 
sale or manufacture of fluorescent, lighting 
fixtures using tubes rated at more than 30 
watts, with certain listed exceptions. 


L-91 (Amendment): Laundry Equipment, ef- 
fective Sept. 1. Lifts prohibition on manu- 
facture of parts to rebuild, recondition, and 
maintain existing equipment. Brings used 
equipment having a value in excess of $100 
under restrictions on distribution contained 
in the order. 


L-180: Replacement Storage Batteries, effective 
Aug. 29. Limits production from July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1942, to 90% of number sold dur- 
ing like 1941 period, and to one-half of this 
allowed number before Sept. 30. Establishes 
production standards based on ampere hour 
capacity and container sizes. Limits pro- 
ducers’ inventories to a 60-day supply. Con- 
sumers must turn in used battery when pur- 
chasing a new one. 


issued by WPB and 
tions-Prices Guide as pub- 


M ORDERS 


M-81-b (Revoked): Tin Plate and Terne Plate, 
effective Sept. 2. Revocation of this order 
prohibits further manufacture or use of terne 
plate oil cans except for sale to government 
agencies. 


E ORDERS 


E-2-b: Cutting Lrg effective Sept. 2. Re- 

hedule monthly output 

of each | type posta D rom to instructions of the 

order beginning with October production. 
Revokes E-2-a. 





P ORDERS 


P-95 (Revoked): Farm Machinery and Parts. 
effective Sept. 2. Revocation of this order, 
which had granted A-3 ratings to farm ma- 
chinery and eq nt facturers, was 
ordered because the assigned rating is no 
longer useful and most manufacturers are 
operating under P-90. 





PRICE REGULATIONS 


General Maximum Price Reguiation (Amend- 
ment): Effective Sept. 3, Suppliers of semi- 
fabricated silver products may add 36.125c 
per fine ounce of domestic silver contained 
in the article to the maximum prices pro- 
vided under the General Maximum Price 





Regulation for identical articles made of 


foreign silver. 


No. 49 (Amendment)—Resale of Iron and Steel 
Products, effective Sept. 4, 1942. Establishes 
maximum delivered prices for less-than-car- 
load sales of NE emergency steels by ware- 
houses, jobbers and other resellers. 


Basing point cities are: For hot rolled alloy 
steel, Bethlehem, Pa., Buffalo, Canton, 0O., 
Chicago, Massillon, O., and Pittsburgh; ‘or 
cold finished, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland. 
Gary, and Pittsburgh. Maximum base price 
per 100 Ibs. within free delivery area of bas- 
ing point cities is aggregate of the following 
adjusted to the nearest 5 cents: (1) the mill 
alloy base price as established in Schedule 
No. 6, (2) mill analysis extras, (3) a mark-up 
of 66% per cent of the aggregate of mill al- 
loy base price and mill analysis extras. Maxi- 
mum for delivery to any other destination is 
combination of base prices for basing point 
cities plus less-than-carload freight rates, for 
delivery at any other destination # is 
combination of base prices for basing point 
cities plus less-than-carload freight to destin- 
ation. 


Item quantity extras for orders placed in 
one day, shipped at one time, to one destina- 
tion. are $1.25 per 100 lbs. om an order 
for less than 300 Ibs. 75 cents per 100 Ibs 
for 300 to 499 Ibs., 50 cents per 100 Ibs. 
for 500 to 999 Ibs... and no item quantity 
on an order of 1000 to 39,999 Ibs. Order 
extra of $3 per 100 Ibs. may be charged on 
orders for less than 300 Ibs., but cannot 
be charged if item extra is charged. 


Hot rolled allovs and cold finished alloys 
need not be combined to determine total 
weight. Charge of $2.50 per 100 Ibs. may 
be made for heat treatment or double treat- 
ment (both annealing and normalizing or 
spheroidized annealing). Charge of $1 per 
100 Ibs. may be made when either anneal- 
ing or normalizing is performed. No charge 
can be made for straightening. Size extras 
may be added but shall not exceed mill 
size extras. 


No. 198 (Amendment)—Silver Ballion, effective 
Aug. 31. Increases maximum price at which 
silver may be imported into this country to 
45.00c a troy ounce. 





Baltimore Manufacturers 


Converted to War Work 


BALTIMORE 

With the Baltimore industrial area 
fairly overflowing with war work, plant 
conversions are proceeding rapidly. Ap- 
proximately 9 per cent of the industries 
in Maryland are engaged in war work 
and the volume is being stepped up to 
a point where relatively few plants, and 
certainly few metalworking plants, have 
not sufficient business to provide for 
economical operation. 

The Baltimore area has lent itself par- 
ticularly well to conversion, for the prin- 
cipal reason that her industries are di- 
versified. 

The district’s position has been greatly 
helped by the rapid expansion of mer- 
chant shipbuilding and ship repair, 
which has provided considerable mis- 
cellaneous work for small metalworking 
shops and foundries. 

This district also has been fortunate 
i: being able to draw heavily on air- 
lane work, having already had an im- 
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portant nucleus at the start in the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., which has undergone 
heavy expansion in the last year and a 
half, with employment being stepped 
up from around 15,000 to 45,000. More 
than 9000 of these employes are women. 


In certain branches of the metalwork- 
ing industry, concern has been expressed 
over ability to convert to war work. Sani- 
tary ware manufacturers and soil pipe 
producers have been hurt by restric- 
tions in their normal output. However, 
they have been driving hard for emer- 
gency work and one large sanitary ware 
manufacturer is now converting produc- 
tion from iron to steel castings, for which 
there is a large demand. It is under- 
stood this interest will engage in the 
manufacture of tractor shoes to a con- 
siderable extent. 


Most jobbing foundries are averaging 
fairly well, with contracts for machinery 
castings and for miscellaneous items of 
marine hardware helping out consider- 
ably, and also more recently, sizable or- 
ders for cast iron test shells. Some very 
small shops throughout the state, each 





employing only a relatively few men, 
have suspended, however. 


Steel Carrier Sinks 
In Lake Superior 


The motor ship STEELVENDOR, operated 
by the American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, sank in Lake Superior near Manitou 
Island, Sept. 3. 

The vessel which was 250 feet long, 
with a beam of 43 feet, was carrying steel 
billets from Duluth to Waukegan, Il. 
Launched in 1923, the carrier encoun- 
tered a heavy sea and was abandoned by 
its crew of 23 men and two coast guards 


No more new metal office furniture 
not already in the hands of dealers will 
be purchased by the Army, the Services 
of Supply of the War Department an- 
nounced. 


This action is taken to conserve met- 
als for vital war purposes. The Army’s 
stop-order cancels all contracts not three- 
fourths fabricated. 
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Industry warned fewer draft deferments will be granted. Re- 
placements should be trained at once to offset drain on skilled 
workers. Army of 10,000,000 envisaged by Selective Service officials 


ALL industrial managements should 
consider the article by General Hershey, 
appearing on Pages 40-41 of this issue, 
as one of the most important utterances 
addressed to them since Pearl Harbor. 
They should heed his warning about the 
need for training replacements for many 
of their skilled workers. It is advisable 
to lose no time in making personnel in- 
ventories and to follow the course of ac- 
tion outlined. 

In order that the full import of Gen- 
eral Hershey's words may be better un- 


derstood, some background information 
may be summarized here, as follows: 

Now in the making is a bill soon to be 
introduced in Congress. Closely follow- 
ing the British law, with some modifi- 
cation to suit our overall economic pic- 
ture, it will replace our voluntary -em- 
ployment system with a compulsory sys- 
tem. 

Under this bill, no man would any 
longer have anything to say about what 
employment he would have. The govern- 
ment would tell him what to do—and 


Discovery and utilization in the war program of men with early experience in skilled 
machine trades is a project of the United States Employment Service. Seen here 
at the Cleveland center are registrants who were summoned to discuss with employ- 
ment experts their qualifications for jobs urgently needing candidates in machine tool, 
aircraft parts, and heavy war industries. Although their present occupations include 
such far removed pursuits as sales.of baked goods, furniture refinishing and washing 
machine repairs, every man in this group has had experience in the past on engines, 
lathe, drill press or screw machine operations 


he would be obliged to follow orders. 

The bill, of course, is based on current 
indications that this is to be a long, hard, 
tough war, and that we will have to 
throw in all our strength if we are to 
win it. All of our citizens, men and 
women alike, are to be used to the maxi- 
mum degree to win the war. 

All previous ideas about occupational 
deferment are out the window. Men 
who are operating turret lathes or other 
essential machines will be drafted right 
and left. Hence will arise the necessity 
for training replacement workers on a 
scale not heretofore conceived. To the 
maximum extent possible, all able-bodied 
men are to go into our armed forces. 

It currently is estimated that about 
10,000,000 able-bodied men are available 
for the armed forces. To get this num- 
ber the Army and Navy will have to dig 
deep, and dependency will not mean a 
thing, while occupation will not mean 
what it did. 

It is not yet known whether the 10,- 
000,000 men in sight constitute the maxi- 
mum available supply. The War Man- 
power Commission and the Army Selec- 
tive Service system have been studying 
this question and now have about come 
to the conclusion that we will not know 
until after the fighting is over just how 
many workers at home will be required 
to supply a man at the front. Govern- 
ment economists have estimated that in 
this war 18 workers are needed behind 
the lines for each fighting man. How- 
ever, the Army and the manpower com- 
mission have been unable to get any 
satisfactory proof that this estimate is 
correct. Hence about all they can say 
now is that they are going to go the 
limit—whatever that will prove to be. 


Voluntary Method Fails 


That the voluntary method of seeking 
employment has proved a failure is a 
conclusion from experience so far ob- 
tained by the United States Employment 
Service in seeking to persuade men to 
leave positions of lesser importance in 
the wartime economy in order to take 
other more essential ones. 

Samples taken so far in Cleveland and 
certain other communities have been 
highly unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of the Army and the manpower commis- 
sion. Out of some 200,000 men so far 
interviewed 80 per cent have rejected 
invitations to take other jobs because 
of three reasons. First, they fear the loss 
of their seniority status in their present 
employment. Second, they are uncertain 
about security in the new job. Third, 
they do not like to move or travel extra 
distances to reach the war plants where 
they are wanted. 

Of the 20 per cent who said they 
would be willing to shift, nearly all 
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training periods can be shortened materi- 
ally 


In preparing the labor draft bill it 


inasmuch as opinions vary. Too, war 
plant managements have brought a great 
deal of pressure to bear in order not to 
lose employes through the military draft. 
Some managements have asked defer- 
ment for men serving in such capacities 
as sweepers, watchmen, guards and so 
on, and have given the length of their 
service as the periods required to train 
them for these jobs. 

Official thinking about the urgency 
rating of different occupations appears 
to be sound. A bread baker, for instance, 
rates ahead of a pastry baker. A bread 
baker rates ahead of a truck driver who 
delivers bread on a residential route. 
By the same token a milk pasteurizer or 
bottler rates ahead of a driver who dis- 
tributes milk on a residential route. Many 
types of repair and maintenance jobs are 
considered as essential, particularly be- 
cause the ranks of men so employed are 
being depleted by absorption in similar 
work for the Army and Navy. 

Another important feature of the bill 
now in preparation is a provision to pre- 
vent labor “piracy”. There is to be a 
penalty on hiring workers away from 
their present employers. Labor “hoard- 
ing” also is to be prevented. Instances 
have been encountered where companies 
were keeping idle men on the payrolls 
in order to be assured of a labor supply 
for the future. 

The War Manpower Commission may 
request the Army to cease voluntary re- 
cruiting. The commission’s management- 
labor policy committee has asked for 
such action, declaring that Army ab- 
sorption of technically trained men now 
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This former sheet metal fitter at a Douglas Aircraft plant in California will soon be 

back at work in a war plant where his skill is critically needed. He was a bench hand 

in the airplane shops, forming sheet metal for fuselages and fabricating stringers for 

wings and braces for doors and bulkheads. Five years ago he returned to the East and 

has been employed until recently as traffic manager for a lithograph company. He is 

now ready to use his experience in any war plant the employment specialist, seen 
with him, may suggest 


has reached a point that threatens main- 
tenance of war production. 


Violations of Priority 
Regulations on the Wane 


Violations of priority regulations caused 
by the desire to help out old cus- 
tomers and by other unselfish reasons have 
about disappeared, it is learned from a 
competent source in the War Produc- 
tion Board. At least 95 per cent of cur- 
rent violations result from honest mis- 
understanding. But warning is given 
that even violations through misunder- 
standings will not be tolerated. 

“This is no time for manufacturers 
to put legalistic interpretations on priori- 
ty rulings and see how much they can 
get away with under the law,” says this 
authority. “The War Production Board 
has had to promulgate a lot of new 
laws. It is dealing with a situation such 
as this country never before has experi- 
enced. Orders are written hastily and 
announced. 

“While many of the priority orders are 
hard to read, they must be read 
and re-read by every manufactur- 
er. Then, if every manufacturer will 
consider himself to be on honor, if he 
at all times will govern every action with 
the basic desire to contribute to the 
war effort, we will have little trouble in 
getting compliance.” 

Many cases have arisen where non- 


compliance has resulted from advice ob- 
tained by a manufacturer from his cus- 
tomer, even when that customer is the 
Army or the Navy. 

One recent case involved a particular 
item for a steel plant. The manufacturer 
of this item rerated this particular order 
from A-l-a to AA-2 whereas the item 
was one that falls into the classification 
of equipment rather than something 
needed in the actual maintenance of 
steel production. 

Such violations of Priorities Regulation 
No. 12 are regarded as a serious matter, 
particularly because the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board has been very careful to 
rerate only where maintenance items are 
involved. Due to misunderstandings, 
unwarranted reratings have enabled sub- 
contractors frequently to get in ahead of 
allowable reratings. For example, an 
order involving turret lathes for a sub- 
contracting plant was rerated to AA-3, 
thus superseding A-l-a items the Army 
and Navy had not rerated but which 
should come ahead of the turret lathes. 

The point is stressed that PD-4X, on 
which form Army and Navy reratings 
are made, is secret so that manufacturers 
have no way of checking to determine 
whether they can rely on the advice of 
individual procurement officers as to the 
legal status of reratings. Their only re- 
course is to study Priorities Regulation 
No. 12 carefully so that they can under- 
stand fully how to comply with it. They 
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At his watermill in the West Par- 
ish, Asahel Hubbard experimented 
with his “Revolving Hydraulic 
Engine.” Models made of wood 
were tested, rejected, modified 
and refined. At last a working model, labori- 
ously formed from rough iron castings by 
and finished by 


grinding with powdered glass and oil, was 


the lost art of “chipping” 


assembled and found successful. 

The patent granted April 22, 1828 bears 
the signatures of John Quincy Adams, Presi- 
dent of the United States, Henry Clay, Secre- 
tary of State, William Wirt, Attorney General. 
This marks the birth of the National Hydraulic 
Company beginning a long chain of machine 
industries that comes down unbroken to the 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company. 


Joun Quincy ADAM 
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X Signed our BirtH CERTIFICATE 


UR determination to test, reject, 

modify and refine, links us with the 
past and points ahead into the future. 
Whenever invention born of necessity in 
a time of emergency has developed new 
materials or new methods, we at Jones 
& Lamson have been ready with advanced 
machine tool technique, and those who 
have depended on us have not been let 


down. 


. - Automatic Thread Grinding Machines . 


No matter how preoccupied with to- 
day’s production problems, you cannot 
fail to benefit by contacting a company 
that has so consistently maintained leader- 
ship. Whether your organization is large 
or small your inquiry will receive the 
careful, detailed study of our engineers. 


Send your questions today and ask 


for our illustrated catalogs. 


JONES & LAMSON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathes . . 
matic Lathes . 


. Fay Auto- 


. - Comparators... 


Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers 


Springfield, Vermont 


U. S. A. 
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should read with special care that por- 
tion of the order from 944.33 to Para- 
graph 3. Prevailing attitude is that ig- 
norance is no excuse under the law. 


Emphasizing this attitude, one com- 
pliance officer advances this reason for 
being hard-boiled: “It is not at all 
strange that whenever a manufacturer 
violates the priority system the mistake 
always is to his advantage. It is like 
getting short-changed in a restaurant; 
the mistake always is at the cost of the 
customer. This is a very human trait— 
and we must guard against it. 


“The basic objective behind Priorities 
Regulation No. 12,” he concmuded, “is to 
give right-of-way to anything that is 
shot at the enemy, giving secondary con- 
sideration to facilities that are to be 
used in making such goods.” 


Copper Allocation To Be 
Controlled More Closely 


Copper Branch of WPB is effecting 
closer control over allocation of metal to 
consumers through Form PD-59-d which 
lists the individual orders on the books 
of each fabricator. 


The new system eliminates the blind 
allocation setup previously based on pref- 
erence ratings. The Production Require- 
ments Plan does not supply sufficiently 
accurate information on which to base 
allocations, according to a branch official, 
since it is impossible for anyone to guess 
what production will be for fourth quar- 
ter, as an example. 

The Copper Branch has complete data 
on the airplane, tank, ship, gun, ammuni- 
tion and other programs which is checked 
against the detailed information derived 
from the PD-59-d forms. As a result, 
the Army and Navy are able to schedule 
shipments more accurately. 

September authorizations already have 
been sent back to fabricators in most 


ments Plan has academic but not prac- 
tical merit—at least as far as distributing 
copper is concerned. 


Post-War Reconversion of 
Industry Being Surveyed 


ment said, “is designed to assist manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture and the govern- 
ment in planning for quick reconversion 
and quick employment after the war.” 

The broad national canvass of the post- 
war consumer market was initiated by 
the chamber several weeks ago. The 
consumer analysis was undertaken on a 
comprehensive national scale when a 
preliminary pilot survey indicated that 
war's end will bring a tremendous de- 
mand for the products of industry. 

The specific industry research, partici- 
pated in by manufacturers and other seg- 
ments of industry, is to analyze plant 
capacity needed for a continuation of 
“defense” needs after the war; plant 
capacity available for production of civ- 
ilian goods; machine tools needed for 
reconversion; labor needed for reconver- 
sion and for production after the war; 
and time required for reconversion. 


Steel Conservation Order 
To Be Amended Soon 


An amendment to Steel Conservation 
Order M-126 further curtailing use of 
steel now is making the rounds for ap- 
praisal and will be issued shortly, it is 
indicated here. 


Additional Advisory 
Committees Appointed 


Formation of more industry advisory 
committees during the past week was 
announced by T. Spencer Shore, chief 
of the WPB Division of Industry Ad- 
visory Committees. They are: 

Concrete Construction Mixers 

Ralph H. Dano, acting section chief, 
Construction Equipment Section, is the 
government presiding officer. 

Committee members: B. ¥. Devine, Con- 


chinery Co., Waterloo, Iowa; M. V. Gilson, 
Gilson Brothers Inc., Fredonia, Wis.; Lion 


N. G. Burleigh, chief, Services Branch, 
is the government presiding officer. 
Committee members: E. F. Britten, Jr., Mon 


John Gammell, of the General Indus- 


trial Equipment Branch, is the govern- 
ment presiding officer. 


Committee members: Fred G. Kraut, Frank 


Wheeler, Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
ville, Conn. 

Electrodes and Rods Manufacturers 

K. W. Ostrom, chief, Welding Section, 
is the government presiding officer. 

Committee members: E. J. Brady, Alloy Rods 
Co., York, Pa.; T. Pierre Champion, Champion 
Rivet Co., Cleveland; L. M. Keating, A. O. 
Smith, Corp., Milwaukee; H. J. Lange, Mar- 
quette Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. F. 
Lincoln, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland; 
H. W. Reade, Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York; W. W. Reddie, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; R. D. Thomas, Arcos 
a Philadelphia; J. B. Timnon, Metal & 

Thermit Corp., New York; and J. N. Walker, 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York. 


Conveyor, Power Transmission 
C. R. Heller, of the General Indus- 
trial Equipment Branch, is the govern- 
ment presiding officer. 


Committee members: Briton Welser, Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee; E. J. Burnell, Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago; W. L. Dean, Mathews Conveyer 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa.; W. V. Casgrain, Me- 
chanical Handling Systems Inc., Detroit; 
E. M. Carver, Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind.; M. F. Dunne, Pyott Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago; Guy A. Wainwright, Diamond 
Chain Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; T. Matchett, 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., Passaic, N. J.; 
H. S. Hersey, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Cleveland; Howard Dingle, Cleveland Worm 
and Gear Co., Cleveland; W. L. Schneider, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee; and E. F. Emmons, 
Union Chain & Mfg. Co., Sandusky, O. 


Labor Shortage Reported 
Reducing Copper Production 


Domestic copper production could 
have been some 5000 tons higher in July 
if sufficient labor had been available at 
the mines, representatives of primary cop- 
per producers reported to WPB. 

Members of the copper industry ad- 
visory committee told Harry O. King, 
chief, Copper Branch, that Selective 
Service had taken as high as 20 per cent 
of the labor force in some mines; that 
shipyards, aircraft plants and military 
construction projects were offering wages 
with which copper mines could not com- 
pete, and that until recently productive 
efforts per miner had lagged. 


Wage-Hour and Contracts Units 
Of Labor Department Merged 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
has ordered consolidation of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts divisions of 
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Dominion Tightens 
Control Over Steel 


TORONTO, ONT. 
DOMINION government is taking more 


no metal may be used after Sept. 1, in 
the manufacture of filing cabinets, shelv- 
ing, lockers, safes and visible record 
equipment, unless a permit has been ob- 
tained from the controller. 

“It is our intention to allow the use 


items,” Mr. 
“In such instances the use of metal 
will be permitted in the manufacture of 
light frame to which the boards may 
be attached and of operating equipment 
for opening drawers.” 


order requires that all specifications for 
frame and other joining parts be sub- 
mitted to the controller. 

Except by permit, no person may make 
or sell, after Sept. 1, commercial wash- 
ing machines or any other machinery used 
in commercial laundering or dry clean- 
ing. The new order permits the manu- 
facture and sale of repair parts and the 
order does not affect sale of second-hand 
machinery. 

Trade Minister MacKinnon announced 
that after Sept. 2 export permits will be 
required before the export to any des- 
tination of agricultural implements and 
machinery parts valued at more than $25. 
Permits also will be required for export 
of tableware and kitchenware of china, 
porcelain, semi-porcelain, white granite 
and earthenware, and cartridges of 22 
caliber and lighter. 

As a substitute for tin plate, bonder- 
ized steel will be produced in two plants 
at Hamilton, Ont. The Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd. and Dominion Foundries 
& Steel Ltd. have been granted priorities 
and received permission to use patent 
rights from United States authorities. 
Production of bonderized steel in Can- 
ada is expected to relieve to a consider- 
able extent the large demand for tin 
and materially aid in making present re- 
serve stocks of tin available for war pro- 
duction. At the plants of the two com- 


panies large additions are under way 
and arrangements have been completed 
for shipping special machinery and equip- 
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ment from the United States. The first 
sheets of bonderized steel are expected 
to come from the local plants next month. 

Under a subcontract from De Havil- 
land Aircraft of Canada Ltd., General 
Motors Corp. of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., will manufacture warplane fusel- 
ages, according to an announcement by 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Work on the fuselages will commence 
when rearrangements of facilities and 
tooling, now under way, are completed. 
Production is expected to start in Janu- 
ary or February. 

Gold production in Canada for June 
totaled 425,067 fine ounces, compared 
with 425,160 ounces in May and 451,964 
ounces in June, 1941, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports. Output for 
the first six months of this year amounted 
to 2,491,519 fine ounces, compared with 
2,636,246 ounces in the corresponding 
half of 1941. June gold production by 
provinces, with 1941 comparative figures 
in parentheses*follow: Ontario, 237,980 
ounces (268,100); Quebec, 90,723 ounces 
(87,591); British Columbia, 44,935 ounces 
(55,047); Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
29,456 ounces (27,078); Yukon, 10,152 
ounces (9773); Northwest Territories, 10,- 
219 ounces (4785); Nova Scotia, 1597 
ounces (1622). 


Canadian Division Set Up 
By War Production Board 


Establishment of a Canadian’ Division 
to handle Canadian priorities problems 
in the Office of Operations of the War 
Production Board has been announced. 


Joe Tucker will be director of the new 


division, with headquarters located with 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Creation of the Canadian Division is 
a further step toward co-ordination of 
munitions production, materials distribu- 
tion and priorities controls in the United 
States and Canada. The Division will 
further effectuate the policy of placing 
firms engaged in war production on both 
sides of the border on an equal footing 


with respect to distribution of materials. 


Artist Helps Small Contractors 
Visualize War Goods Blueprints 


To help small manufacturers find their 
place in the war production program, 
the Chicago regional office of WPB has 
engaged a commercial artist who trans- 
lates the technical description of a blue- 
print into a three-dimensional picture. 
According to Joseph L. Overlock, re- 
gional director, it has been found that 
small operators understand photographs 
and pictures better than blueprints or 
other description; thus they can be 
helped in visualizing a machined part 
needed by some war plant to complete 
a contract, and are able to decide more 
quickly whether their machinery and 
equipment can do the job. 


In addition to taking over the copper 
mines of Croatia, once part of Yugo- 
slavia, the German authorities, in their 
zeal to locate all available copper, have 
required the registration of church bells 
as well as utensils of copper, brass and 
bronze, according to reports received in 
this country. 





NASH-KELVINATOR TO PRODUCE FLYING FREIGHTERS 





SCALE model cf the huge Vought-Sikorsky four-motor flying boat is being in- 

spected by George W. Mason, president, and W. F. Armstrong, vice president in 

charge of war production, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, as the company 

i to complete preparation for production of thesé flying freighters in o 
new southern plant 














Hew TOCCO works. Inductor block with 
integral quench surrounds part or section 
to be hardened. Width and location of 
hardened areas are determined by design 
of holding fixture and inductor block. 
Depth of heating is determined by power 
input and heating time. 


TOCCO Hardening is completely auto- 
matic. Controls pre-set. Push-button 
operation. Skilled operator not re- 
quired. Rapid heating and quenching 
practically eliminates distortion. Im- 
proves working conditions because it 
is cool, clean, compact. 


This 14” sprocket is hardened by 
TOCCO in 90 seconds—1/6 the 
time required by former harden- 
ing method. High speed of 
TOCCO Induction Hardening is 
result of: (1) almost instantan- 
cous heating, (2) heating only the 
area desired to be hardened, (3) 
quenching without moving piece. 


TOCCO is being used extensively for 
hardening armor-piercing shot and for 
other ordnance heat-treating work. 
TOCCO savings on one contract often 
pay for machine. Can be adapted to 
post-war products by simple change of 
work fixture. 


Complete information in “The TOCCO Process” booklet. Free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


World’s Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 








By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 








Wartime boom in motor capital a crazy-quilt pattern, at once 
ludicrous and alarming, but life rolls merrily on. . . . Strike caused 


by “boys feeling their oats” 


who are assigned to “follow through” on 
stuff going through the plants. In this 
arsenal of bureaucracy, as Raymond 
Clapper calls it, there appears to be 
some necessity for building up top-heavy 
staffs of expediters and inspectors. 

Now the siznal corps is moving in to 
establish a depot here, and plans to out- 
fit trucks and other transport equipment 
with radios and signal devices which this 
arm of the military service handles. 

So heavy has long-distance telephone 
traffic become that it has snowed under 
special long-distance operators and sup- 
plementary lists of regular operators have 
been drawn up and supplied to com- 
panies making extensive use of long-dis- 
tance. This situation is not bettered 
any by the habit of various lieutenants 
and majors stationed here who “ring up” 
Washington several times daily and chat 
for as long as an hour on details of one 
single order. 


Everybody “Wants In” on Boom 


Prices on nearly everything are sky- 
rocketing. One popular cafeteria, 
patronized by large numbers of people 
from automotive and suppliers’ com- 
panies, now is charging fully 25 per cent 
more for food than a year ago—and 
doles out sugar by the single spoonful 
to boot. It is virtually impossible to lo- 
cate a stenographer or secretary, and the 
turnover in this type of help is enormous 
under the temptation of higher wages. 

Buildings are discovering the problem 
of hiring such types of help as elevator 
operators or of holding onto those now 
occupying such jobs is a continuous 
headache. If employes have not already 
left to take a job running a drill press 
in a war plant, they at least are spend- 
ing their spare time in such pursuits as 
learning how to read a micrometer or 
how to operate a riveting gun. 

Taxi drivers are pikers if they are not 
clearing $70 or $80 a week, and the in- 
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stance was told this writer of a cab 
driver who actually refused a proffered 
10-cent tip on a 25-cent ride, saying he 
had no use for dimes. 

The Michigan Central railroad station 
currently is estimated to be handling 
daily traffic to and from trains of 33,000, 
while the Union Station has proportion- 
ately large crowds. Thousands of hope- 
fuls are trekking in here by bus, train 
and private jaloppy from Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Iowa and other remote points, 
answering the call of the “big money.” 

The new Combat-Automotive section 
of the Ordnance Department, piled on 
top of what was already the largest 
ordnance district in the country, will 
mean complete occupancy of the 40- 
story Union Guardian building, several 
floors of the National Bank building, six 
floors of the Fisher building, and the 
possibility of further space later. Plans 
are under way to install the largest tele- 
phone switchboard ever built in the 
Union Guardian, with 800 trunk lines 
and a dozen operators, plus 500 more 


lines to be installed Dec. 1. 
Housing Problem Acute 


Housing conditions throughout the 
city and environs are critical and should 
gasoline rationing be imposed on the 
middle west, as is now being forecast 
widely, the effect on many thousands of 
working people who drive from 100 to 
250 miles a week just to and from work 
will be disruptive. 

Large numbers of trailers and shacks 
are now occupied by war plant workers 
in outlying sections. Last week a man- 
ufacturer set up a display along Wood- 
ward avenue of a small “portable cot- 
tage” to house workmen’s families un- 
able to locate permanent residences. Liv- 
ing conditions in these makeshift quar- 
ters leave much to be desired, but to 
many they may be better than anything 
previously enjoyed, so the occupants 
manave to get along somehow. 

Military aircraft wing their ways back 
and forth across the city day and night, 
from where and to where no one knows. 
The Wayne county airport is literally 
jammed to the fences with hundreds of 
combat planes, and Selfridge Field, 25 
miles northeast, is being doubled in size 
to accommodate some new phase of air- 
craft transfer and dispatching. Groups 
of ferry command pilots throng the 
lobby of one of the downtown hotels 
daily. 

A typical 


Steve Hanagan publicity 


_MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 






photograph appeared in the papers last 
week, showing a 4-foot midget standing 
on the tail of a bomber under construc- 
tion at the Ford Willow Run plant. Han- 
agan now handles certain phases of 
Ford publicity and the picture of the 
midget cowboy who had “refused to dis- 
card his cowboy suit for overalls”, with 
a hammer stuck in his belt like a six- 
shooter and holding a screw-driver 

against a finished rudder for some un- 
explained reason, exemplified the Han- 
agan touch. Reportedly the midget “can 
do a great deal of work in tight spots 
not easily accessible to the average man.” 


Another new phase of military activity 
supposedly slated for this area encom- 
passes all proving ground work except 
ballistics in connection with army ve- 
hicles now carried out at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground in Maryland. Scene of 
the new testing work presumably will 
be in the vicinity of Pontiac, home of 
Yellow Truck. Only a short distance 
away is the spacious proving ground of 
General Motors, at Milford. Mich., which 
conceivably could also be drawn into the 
picture. 

Labor troubles at the Buick aluminum 
foundry broke out into the open a week 
ago, after smoldering for several weeks. 
Two youthful workmen were dismissed 
for incompetency, after which a sitdown 
strike developed in the plant, ended only 
by intervention of the Army Air Forces. 
The sitdown was actually the culmina- 
tion of a protracted series of disturb- 
ances, the core of which was a union 
attempt to change coremakers from 
piecework rates to straicht hourly rates. 
To enforce their demands, still not set- 
tled finally, production rates on cylinder 
head cores were reduced drastically, 
from a normal of 40-50 per shift to 


around 20 per shift. 
Union Disclaims Responsibility 


The officer in charge of plant protec- 
tion for the Army Air Forces in this dis- 
trict, after preliminary investigation, said 
he believed the strike “was caused by a 
group of 18 and 19-year old boys in the 
plant who are making bigger money 
than they have ever seen before, who 
have little or no sense of responsibility 
and who are feeling their oats. It does 
not appear that sabotage was involved.” 
This statement suggests a lack of under- 
standing of all the facts in the case. 
Eighteen-year old boys feeling their oats. 
and making more money than they ever 
thought possible, do not of their own 
volition slow down production of air- 
plane engine cylinder heads to half of 
what can be produced in normal opera- 
tions. 


The UAW-CIO has 


a neat way of 
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parrying these disgusting interruptions 

the part of labor. Union officials 
simply state “the strike is not author- 
ized” and thus disclaim any responsibil- 
ity, even though, as was the case at 
Buick, sub-leaders of the UAW actually 
appear on the picket line. 

Another case of inexcusable interfer- 
ence on the part of unions with vital 
war work occurred recently at the Chrys- 
ler Tank Arsenal where 475 A. F. of L. 
construction workmen were pulled off 
the job by the secretary of the Detroit 
Building Trades Council because 40 CIO 
sheet metal workers were installing paint 
booths and ovens for a subcontractor. 
This action was taken in spite of the fact 
three other subcontractors doing similar 
work had followed the policy of hiring 
CIO men for sheet metal installation 
and A. F. of L. men for electrical work 
and pipefitting. 

These seemingly trivial incidents prob- 
ably do no serious harm to the overall 
war production program, in spite of the 
statement by E. J. Hunt, manager of 
the tank arsenal, that “this sabotage of 
our plant definitely holds up our future 
production schedules.” Most of the dif- 
ferences are usually patched up after a 


fashion in a matter of hours and work is 
resumed. But they indicate something 
basically at fault in the minds of labor- 
ing men and union leaders. There is no 
acute consciousness of the serious na- 
ture of the war in which we are in- 
volved. 

As a matter of fact, right in this tank 
arsenal, there is probably more “soldier- 
ing” on the job going on than even of- 
ficials realize. Union shop stewards 
know it, however, and they talk about it 
to friends. To some it is a joke, to 
others it is criminal. One steward voiced 
the opinion that “a lot” of the men work- 
ing at the arsenal never do a lick of 
work from the start of a shift to the 
quitting whistle, some even spending the 
hours in such pastimes as sleeping in 
spare turrets, etc. 


Tests of Gulf Racing Cars for 
Future Design Halted by War 


While automobile racing is “out” for 
the duration, the findings of research ex- 
perts in such grueling tests as the In- 
dianapolis Memorial Day race, last held 
in 1941, may well be translatable into 
oils, fuels and cars of the future. Until 


Many innovations in automotive design have been incorporated in the late model 

racing cars designed by Gulf Research & Development Co., Pittsburgh, to study lubri- 

cation problems in high-duty engines. Unique design of welded steel box-frame con- 
taining fuel tanks and other novel features are seen in car below 


racing was suspended, the Gulf Research 
& Development Co., Pittsburgh, was 
carrying out a thorough program on rac- 
ing car studies, principally to determine 
ways to obtain maximum performance 
on regular-grade gasoline and motor oils, 
to observe lubrication problems in high- 
duty engines, to note the importance of 
oil temperatures in design of bearings 
both of ordinary babbitt and of newer 
bearing alloys, to find the effect of super- 
charging on octane demand, the effect of 
different types of manifolding on breath- 
ing capacity in an engine, and friction 
loss in transmissions and rear axle gears. 
Through courtesy of R. J. S. Pigott, 
chief engineer for Gulf Research, Steet 
is privileged to present some details of 
this development work. 

The Gulf racer for 1941, an improve- 
ment over the 1940 design which set 33 
new international speed records at the 
Utah Salt Flats, incorporates a novel 
means of protection for the fuel tanks, 
which were built into a box-section frame, 
the latter of 20-gage stainless steel. 

Two of the tanks are incorporated in 
each siderail. The stainless steel box 
rails of the frame are connected in the 
center with a central cross member. 
Just ahead of the cross member is the 
tube which connects the four tanks 
through the central cross member. 

Stainless steel frame members are cov- 
ered on the inside with felt padding to 
protect the fuel tanks against chafing. 
Tanks themselves are of terne plate, 
while wheel mountings and central cross 
member are of S.A.E. X4130 steel as- 
sembled by welding. The wheel mount- 
ings comprise 24 separate pieces arc 
welded together. All welded parts are 
heat treated to relieve stresses and im- 
prove physical properties. 

The car itself, shown in lower view, 
has four-wheel drive and is individually 
sprung, with upper and lower radius 
arms and a pair of cantilever springs. 
Both hydraulic and friction shock ab- 
sorbers are provided for each wheel. The 
friction shock absorber is mounted on 
the lower radius arm inner pin, and the 
hydraulic on the upper pin. Radius arms 
also are fabricated by welding and are 
of S.A.E. X4130. Engine is mounted at 
the rear, behind the driver. It has 183 
cubic inches displacement and is super- 
charged with a centrifugal type blower. 
Note also the large oil cooler or radiator 
mounted on the outside of the chassis to 
one side. 

The cars obviously as yet have not had 
the opportunity to prove the numerous 
innovations introduced in their construc- 
tion. One of them, in fact, was unfortu- 
nately lost by fire the morning of the 
1941 race. 
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MEMORABLE WORDS 
OF GREAT AMERICANS 





“l HAD RATHER BE RIGHT 
THAN PRESIDENT” 


As Henry Clay voiced these words many 
years 4g0, 80 we repeat them today. 


' Being right is our greatest asset in this struggle for 
the preservation of democracy—Our great production 
lines would go for naught, if the guiding hand of 
righteousness were not ours. 
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Capacity Loading Requirement To 
Cause Difficulties for Shippers 


STEEL shippers anticipate difficulties 
in the application of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation order No, 18, re- 
quiring, with certain exceptions, that all 
freight shipped in carloads be loaded 
to the maximum carrying capacity of 
the cars. 

The shippers recognize the necessity 
for loading cars to the maximum wher- 
ever possible, but believe the order lacks 
flexibility. 

Traffic men have requested that the 
order, scheduled to become effective 
Sept. 15, be postponed 30 days. 

Shipping schedules, for rolled prod- 
ucts, are prepared days in advance of the 
rolling. Necessarily shipments are dis- 
tributed according to priorities and to 
meet the pressing needs of the buyers. 
It will be impracticable, under such cir- 
cumstances, to meet maximum capacity 
or load limit requirements, because, it is 
declared, no one will know when the 
schedules are made up what the load 
limits of the cars will be. 

Of course, some shipments are exempt 
under the order—for instance, shipment 
of any commodity which has been allo- 


cated or limited by an order of an agency 
of the United States government in such 
quantity as to preclude shipment of an 
amount sufficient to meet the maximum 
loading requirements of the ruling. 


One important modification appears 
definitely in sight, namely, exemption of 
less-than-carload shipments from the or- 
der. 

Iron ore, it is pointed out, is a com- 
modity that is probably as adaptable to 
the requirements of the order as any 
that could be mentioned. Usually the 
ore is loaded at one point and goes to 
one destination. Yet difficulties may be 
encountered here. One shipper cited an 
example. At his mine 18 to 25 cars of 
iron ore are shipped daily. The cars are 
all for one destination and those used are 
of the same capacity and in the same 
number service. The average loading 
per car is good, considerably above the 
marked capacity, which is the average 
nominal capacity of a car. Occasionally 
a car will be loaded to slightly over the 
load limit, but usually the load is under. 

The cars are weighed at a distance 
from the mine, and the loaders must use 
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care in seeing that the cars are not over- 
loaded to avoid hauling them back for 
adjustment. The load limits of the cars 
vary. This shipper had before him a list 
of such cars, of which the Jowest load 
limit was 125,900 pounds and the high- 
est 129,900 pounds. If the latter car 
were loaded to tne maximum carrying 
capacity of the former (125,900 pounds), 
it would be regarded as well loaded. 
Yet, he pointed out, under order No. 18 
the railroad company would be unable 
to transport. In cases of this kind an av- 
erage loading arrangement should and 
probably could be made which would 
satisfactorily meet conditions. 


It is asserted that the shipper must 
certify that each car is loaded to a max- 
imum carrying capacity. Yet in many 
instances, as in the case cited, the cars 
are weighed by the railroad considerable 
distances from the point of loading. 
How, it is asked,. is the shipper to know 
until after the car is weighed whether 
the car is loaded up to the load limit. 


Many Problems Presented 


Various problems are cited by ship- 
pers, not to disparage the effort of in- 
creasing average carloadings, but rather 
to demonstrate the difficulties they will 
have in meeting the rigid requirements 
of loading cars to the maximum carrying 
capacity—in other words, to the load 
limit. If in the case of iron ore, a ship- 
per were told that he must load to a 
point say 10 per cent above marked ca- 
pacity, he would have a margin to work 
on without fear of overloading or of hav- 
ing cars rejected because they did not 
meet certain variable maximums. 


Some shippers assert there will be no 
difficulty about coal and coke. These 
commodities, although not always being 
loaded up to the load limit, are loaded 
to the visible capacities of the cars, 
which is permissible under the order. 
The same should be true of iron and 
steel scrap generally, because, it is said, 
many cars of scrap are loaded to tae full 
visible capacity though not up to the 
load limit. But here again, nevertheless, 
scrap shippers will not infrequently have 
trouble because of the difference in load 
limits. Moreover, it is believed the new 
regulation will retard the flow, pending 
accumulation at various points of full 
carload lots, and scrap shippers are ap- 
pealing to Washington for relief. 

One steel traffic manager in empha- 
sizing the lack of flexibility said: “Mr. 
Eastman rightly described the order as 
‘drastic’. Having in mind that the load 
limit of a car is precisely the load limit, 
and not 100 or 1000 pounds less, many 


BOFORS 40-millimeter antiaircraft guns move five abreast into final assembly 

at a Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. plant. Akron, O., and Fall River, Mass., plants 

of the company recently have been awarded Army-Navy “E's” for excellence 
in war production. NEA photo 


shippers will find out on Sept. 15 just 
how drastic it is.” 
As indicated above, the maximum car- 
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rying capacity of the car is called the 
load limit and this weight figure is sten- 
ciled on the car. It differs from the 
marked capacity of the car and indicates 
to shippers the limit above which a car 
may be loaded beyond its markéd capac- 
ity without overloading and thereby cre- 
ating a transportation hazard. 

The load limit is based on the car's 
axle capacity. The formula by which 
the load limit of any car is ascertained 
may be illustrated by taking a car of 
100,000 pounds capacity (probably the 
bulk of gondola or mill type cars and 
coal carrying hoppers are of 100,000 ca- 
pacity). Cars of 100,000 to 115,000 ca- 
pacity may be loaded to a combined 
weight of car and lading of 169,000 
pounds. From this figure the light 
weight of the car is deducted and the re- 
sult is the load limit. As the light weight 
of cars of the same capacity varies con- 
siderably, the load limit also varies. 

For instance, one shipper referred to 
three 100,000 capacity gondolas, which 
happened to be standing together. The 
load limit of one was 124,100 pounds, 
another 126,000 pounds and the third 
131,800 pounds. He also referred to 
two 140,000-pound capacity gondolas, 
the load limit of one being 164,400 
pounds and of the other 158,000 pounds. 
In the case of 140,000-pound capacity 
cars, incidentally, the maximum com- 
bined weight of car and lading is al- 
lowed to be 210,000 pounds. 


Transportation Order Modified 
To Facilitate Barge Shipments 


To facilitate transportation of freight 
by barve, ODT has suspended the maxi- 
mum loading provisions of General Or- 
der ODT No. 18 as they apply to cer- 
tain movements of freight in connection 
with water traffic. 

By a supplementary order (Suspension 
Order ODT No. 18-1), which becomes 
effective Sept. 15, shipments loaded into 
a car by a water carrier subsequent to 
a movement of such shipments by water, 
and for the furtherance of such ship- 
ments, need not meet the maximum load- 
ing requirements. 

This applies to commodities moving 
by water, thence by rail, and to commod- 
ities moving by rail, thence by water, 
and thence by rail to destination. 

Also exempted from the general or- 
der’s terms by the suspension order are 
such portions of shipments which, hav- 
ing been transported by water, are left 
over from the loading to capacity of one 
or more cars, and are ired to move 
as @ part of such shipments. 

The suspension order does not cover 
shipments arriving from overseas and 
!naded into cars for movement by rail. 
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Dozen New Iron Ore Mines To Raise 
Year’s Output by 1,634,000 Tons 


TWELVE iron ore mines opened in the 


Lake Superior region this year will boost 
total available supplies by 1,634,000 
tons. The new operations provide evi- 
dence that the mining industry is co- 


‘operating fully im turning out the record- 


*breakinz total of 90,000,000 tons re- 
quired by the steel industry this year. 

It is estimated that at least 100,000,- 
000 tons will be required in 1948 and 
some place the figure as high as 110,- 
000,000 tons. 

Nearly half of the total of 1,634,000, 
or 785,000 tons, will be produced by 
seven newly opened mines of the Ever- 
green Mines Co. in the Mesabi and 
Cuyuna ranges. Butler Bros. will pro- 
duce 620,000 tons from its Barbara and 
Louise mines in Itasca county, Minne- 
sota. The latter is a new underground 
mine. 


The balance will be produced by one 
mine each opened respectively by the 
M. A. Hanna Co. in Iron county, Mich- 
igan, Joseph G. Sellwood in Hibbing, 
Minn., and the Charleson Mining Co. in 
Itasca county. 

All of the ore produced from these 


mines takes the $4.45 maximum price 
permitted by OPA. 
cidentally, applies only to new or re- 
opened properties. The top price apply- 
ing to the leading producer, as an ex 
ample, is $4.12. 

As OPA reported earlier this year, 
“Because Lake Superior ore “producer 
are being called upon to furnish the na; 
tion’s furnaces with a record total of 
90,000,000 tons in the curreit season 
the OPA regulation contains a special 
provision to make opening of new mines 
attractive from a price standpoint.” 

Ore shipped from mines idle in 1940 
and 1941 carry a maximum price equiv- 
alent to $4.45 delivered at lower lake 
ports for Mesabi 51.50 
per cent iron, natural content. 


This maximum, in- 


non-Bessemer 


In a staterhent of consideration issued 
by OPA several months ago, it was 
pointed out that there are seven large 
sellers of merchant ore and about a 
dozen smaller operators who market to 
a large extent through the predominant 
seven. 

The largest producer is the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., U. S. Steel sub- 





DIABETIC 


BALL PRODUCES 1000 TONS OF SCRAP 





ONE thousand tons of scrap was reclaimed when this huge steel ball, part of 
a $1,000,000 Cleveland sanitarium for the treatment of diabetes under 
pressure, was dismantled. NEA photo 
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CHARLESTON, S. C., Navy yard has collected and sold 3000 tons of iron and 


steel scrap and 6000 pounds 


of rubber since May. Scrap is sorted into 43 bins 


from which it is handled by steam crane. Official U. S. Navy photo 





sidiary, which became an important sell- 
er beginning with 1940. Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., operating largely in 
Michigan expects to sell a large tonnage 
in 1942. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. also is an im- 
portant factor in the merchant market. 
Ogiebay-Norton & Co., according to the 
statement, operates two mines in Wis- 
consin and owns other properties in 
Minnesota which are now idle. Butler 
Brothers operates mostly in Minnesota 
and is primarily a merchant ore firm. 


Nine Companies Ship 91.5% 


Sixth on the OPA list is the M. A. 
Hanna Co. which produces a large vol- 
ume of ore, of which only a small part 
is sold in the open market. Evergreen 
Mines Co. is a relatively newcomer to 
the field in that it has sold an important 
part of merchant ore only since 1940. 

Lumping captive and merchant ship- 
ments together, OPA notes that nine 
companies shipped 91.5 per cent of the 
ore in 1941, as follows: 

Oliver Iron Mining Co. 41.7 per cent; 
Pickands, Mather & Co. 18.9 per cent; 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 8 per cent; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 5.1 per 
cent; Evergreen Mines Co. 4.6 per cent; 
M. A. Hanna. Co. 4.6 per cent; Butler 
Brothers 3.4 per cent; Republic Steel 
Corp. 3.1 per cent; Oglebay-Norton & 
Co. 2.1 per cent and all others 8.5 per 
cent. 


OPA observes that the industry has 
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operated for years on the basis of a 
published price at lower lake ports, the 
so-called “Lake Erie Price”. The price 
has been determined by the first sub- 
stantial sale made each season, where- 
upon it was published and became the 
basis for transactions that season. How- 
ever, the published price was seldom the 
actual price. A contract might be nego- 
tiated at a “base” price of $5 with a 75- 
cent discount, in which case the actual 
price would be $4.25, but the published 
price would be $5. Equally well, the 
published price might have been set at 
$4.50 with a 25-cent discount per ton 
allowed. 

Data gathered from sellers of mer- 
chant ore by OPA showed that 72.4 per 
cent of the total sold in 1941 was at 
discounts ranging up to 70 cents. OPA 
maximum prices now in effect for the 
1942 season are based on the levels at 


which producers voluntarily sold their 
ore in 1941. 


High-Grade Iron Ore 
Discovered in Nova Scotia 


Discovery of high grade iron ore, 65 
per cent metallic content, at Five Islands 
and the Economy Mountains in Nova 
Scotia has been reported. It is expected 
that mining operations will commence im- 
mediately, but the size of the deposits is 
not known. 


Two-Thirds of Season’s 
Ore Shipments Delivered 


Office of War Information announces 
two-thirds of the ore to be brought 
down from the Lake Superior region has 
been checked off as “delivered.” Ore 
docks at ports at the head of the lakes 
totaling shipments through Aug. 31 
found that 60,272,470 gross tons had been 
shipped from six American ports. 


Scrap Stocks Up 6 Per 
Cent in June Survey 


Domestic stocks of steel and iron scrap 
at consumers’, suppliers’ and producers’ 
plants at the end of June approximated 
4,859,000 gross tons, an increase of 6 per 
cent over the 4,602,000 tons reported as 
of May 31, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

This was attributed to an increase of 
8 per cent in consumer stocks, with a de- 
crease of 3 per cent in stocks held by 
producers and suppliers. Purchased scrap 
held by consumers was 8 per cent greater 
than at the end of May and home scrap 
10 per cent. 

The bureau reports scrap consumption 
in June at 4,464,000 gross tons, a de- 
crease of 4 per cent from the 4,665,000 
tons used in May, and at an annual rate 
of 1 per cent over the 1941 rate. Open- 
hearth furnaces consumed 59 per cent of 
the purchased scrap and 70 per cent of 
the home scrap. 





NEW ORE MINES OPENED DURING 1942 


Total anticipated new production in 1942 





Meritorious Work 


Wins Recognition 


THE NATION’S highest industrial 
tribute—the Army-Navy “E” banner— 
was bestowed upon management and em- 
ployes of the Aetna-Standard Engineer- 
ing Co., at Ellwood City, Pa., Aug. 31, in 
recognition of meritorious work which 
they have performed in the interest of 
national defense. 

In presenting the award, Brig. Gen. 
H. C. Minton, district chief, Pittsburgh 
Ordnance District, said, “we have just 
reason to be proud of what has been 
accomplished during the first nine 
months of the war, but the fact remains 
that we have just started to take the ini- 
tiative.” 

He emphasized that we are going to 
bomb Tokio and Berlin and we are going 
to have more battles like Midway, Coral 
Sea and the Solomon Islands. Turning to 
the employes attending the ceremony, he 
said you may feel that no one cares wheth- 
er you produce or not. But when you 
feel like that go out and take a look at 
this Army-Navy production pennant fly- 
ing above your plant and remember it 
was placed there in recognition of the 
fact that you did a good job of designing 
and producing munitions for your coun- 
try and allies and that the war is not yet 
over. Remember, that you are all sol- 
diers on the production line of freedom 
and that what you are doing for America 
is being done voluntarily and freely with- 
out regimentation or coercion. 

The award was accepted by E. E. 
Swartswelter, president of the company. 

Three distinguished workers of the 
company whose years of service total 110 
years, were the first employes to be pre- 
sented with the Army-Navy production 
award pin. These were L. Kistner, fore- 
man of the toolroom, 38 years’ service; 
Charles Hazen, toolroom employe, 36 
years’ service; and John Vogler, plant 
guard, 36 years’ service. 

Over 300 employes were present at 
the ceremony which was broadcast over 
station WKBN, Youngstown, O. 

Following the ceremony a tour of shop 
buildings was made by the many out-of- 
town gueses including G. A. Pugh, W. F. 
Thompson, M. Brainard, R. C. Stiefel Jr., 
A. M. Friend, F. Tod, J. V. Smith, T. L. 
Jackson, Judge C. F. Smith, H. Wines, 
B. Phillips, and W. George. 


Other Recipients 


Twenty-nine additional industrial 
plants have been selected to receive the 
joint Army-Navy Production Award in 
recognition of outstanding performance 
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ARMY-NAVY AWARDS 


“Tough problems have been met and solved,” said Clayton R. Burt, president and 

general manager, Pratt & Whitney Division Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, 

Conn., when the company was presented the Army-Navy “E”. At Mr. Burt's right, 
seated, is Lieut. Gen. W. S. Knudsen 


Army-Navy “E” pennant being bestowed to management and employes of the Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co. Award was presented by Brig. Gen. H. C. Minton, district 
chief, Pittsburgh Ordnance District, left, and was accepted by E. E. Swartswelter, 
president, Aetna-Standard, center, and by J. D. Francosky, SWOC representative, right 
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on war work, it was announced last week. 
The companies are: 

Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., Day- 
ton, O. 

Aluminum Industries Inc., (Plant No. 1), 
Cincinnati. 

Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., Chicago. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York. 

Combustion Engineering Co. Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Diamond T Motor Co., Chicago. 

Federal Mfg. & Engineering Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Frigidaire Ordnance Plant, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Dayton, O. 

Gadsen Ordnance Plant, Gadsen, Ala. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., (plant No. 
8) Akron, O. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

International Flare Signal Division, Kil- 
gore Mfg. Co., Tipp City, O. 

International Harvester Co., Milwaukee 
Works, Milwaukee. 

International Resistance Co., 
delphia. 

Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

National Broach & Machine Co., Detroit. 

National Supply Co., Ambridge plant, 
Ambridge, Pa. 

National Tube Co., Christy Park Works, 
McKeesport, Pa. 

New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., Chicago. 


Phila- 


Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., ( Butler 
plant) Butler, Pa. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General 
Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, 
Til. 

United Wallpaper Factories Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Veeder-Root Inc., Hartfurd, Conn. 

Walter H. Eagan Co., Philadelphia. 

William R. Bootz Mfg. Co., Evansville, 
Ind. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Tin Research Bulletin 
Stresses War Economies 


Methods by which tin, supply of which 
now is largely in enemy hands, may be 
saved is explained in the current issue 
of Tin and Its Uses, published by the 
Tin Research Institute. 

One article shows that important econ- 
omies may be effected in joining lead- 
sheathed cables both by using a solder 
less rich in tin and by the use of a 
new type joint requiring not more than 
one-third the quantity of solder needed 
for the traditional wiped joint. 

A. saving of 99 per cent can be effected 
by using a cup and cone type joint on 
lead pipes instead of the usual wiped 
joints. Ends of the pipes are shaped 
to male and female cones which are then 





FINISHES PROPELLER 


BLADE A MINUTE 


ENDLESS chain conveyor carries airplane propeller blades through final opera- 

tions of cleaning, painting and drying at the rate of one a minute in a plant of 

Hamilton Standard Propellers division, United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn. Entire operation, requiring 41 minutes, is handled by six workmen 
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sweated together with solder foil. A 
standard lead pipe joined in this way 
with only 0.05 ounces of solder with- 
stood a pressure of 1130 pounds a square 
inch, the bulletin says. 

Advantages of thinly coated electro- 
lytic tin plate as a substitute for ordi- 
nary tin plate is subject of another ar- 
ticle. 

Recommendations for bearings with 
less tin by the technical advisory com- 
mittee of the British Ministry of Supply 
are outlined. 

The bulletin may be obtained without 
charge from the Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, O. 


MEETINGS.... 


American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: Twenty-fifth semiannual meet- 
ing will be held at Skytop Lodge, Sky- 
top, Pa., Oct. 15-17. 

+ 

American Society for Metals: Author- 
ities in government and industry will 
speak informally and off-the-record on 
important phases of 25 topics, with all 
speakers acting later as members of an 
information panel for open discussion, 
at the annual meeting, Cleveland, dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 12. 

The following subjects will be dis- 
cussed: 

Doing More with What We Have in In- 
creasing Production from Open-Hearth 
Plants. 

Increasing Yields of Electric Furnaces (Elec- 
tric Steel Manufacture). 

Problems Associated with the Large Expan- 
sion of the Steel Foundry Indust-y. 

Doing More with What Alloys We Have by 
Using NE Steels (two sessions). 

Doing More with Low Allov and Carbon 
Steels by Use of Special Additions in Steel 
Manufacture (‘“Intensifiers’’). 

Doing More with Available Tool Steels. 

Speeding the Job by Better Production Heat- 
ing for Softening (Hot Working & Anneal- 
ing). 

Speeding the Job by Better and Faster Produc- 
tion Hardening. 

Manu‘acture and Heat Treatment of Mag- 
nesium Castings. 

Fabrication of Aluminum Sheet. 

Making Better Use of Secondary Metals. 

Segregation, Collection and Reclamation of 
Scrap. 

On Deep Drawing Problems (two sessions) 
I. Brass; Il. Steel. 

Speeding Production by Improved Metal Cut- 
ting Practice (two sessions). 

Interpretation of Magnaflux and Other Sur- 
face Inspection Tests. 

Use and Interpretation of Radiographic In- 
spection. 

Current Achievements in Powder Metallurgy. 

Training and Handling Inspectors. 

Getting By with Low Tin Alloys. 

Salvage of Broken Tools and Maintenance of 
Ecuipment. 

Employe Training in Metalworking Depart- 
ments (Fabrication). 

Methods and Materials for Surface Protection. 
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Industry’s First Half 
' Net Down 30 Per Cent 


INCREASED tax reserves and higher 
operating expenses absorbed much of the 
profit resulting from industry’s greater 
volume of production in the first six 
months of this year. 

Although a large number of industrial 
companies earned higher gross income 
in the period than in the corresponding 
1941 half, additions to tax reserves in 
the second quarter of 1942 contributed 
most to the declining trend in earnings 
apparent in the first three months. 

In an analysis of the earnings state- 
ments of 333 industrial concerns, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board points 
out that production during the half year 
reached new record levels averaging 17 
per cent above the January-June period 
of 1941; that the decline in earnings of 
these firms from quarter to quarter dur- 
ing the first six months totaled 7 per 
cent, and in comparison with the second 
quarter a year ago, 33 per cent. 

Of two groups studied, durable goods 
producers showed a decline in net earn- 
ings of 2 per cent from the first three 
months to the second quarter and non- 
durable goods compavies reported a 14 
per cent drop. For all companies giving 
tax figures, the reserve set aside for fed- 
eral income tax accruals amounted to 74 
per cent of taxable income, and a 14 per 
cent increase in income before taxes be- 
came a 2 per cent decrease after taxes. 


Component industries varied from an 18 
per cent decrease in profits for electrical 
products to a 6 per cent gain for ma- 
chinery, railroad equipment and automo- 
biles. 

Net income of the entire 333 companies 
during the first six months totaled $585,- 
000,000, compared with $839,000,000 in 
the like period last year, a decrease of 
30 per cent. 


Second Quarter Industry Trend 


Second quarter earnings for durable 
war industries were lower in compari- 
son with a year ago. Machinery corpora- 
tions earred more than twice last year’s 
comparable income before taxes; but tax 
reserves, now at 86 per cent of gross in- 
come, reduced the after-tax earnings to 
22 per cent below 1941. Twenty-two 
iron and steel income reports showed a 
32 per cent gain over April-June, 1941, 
before allowance for a tax reserve of 79 
per cent; net income fell 28 per cent be- 
low last year. The automotive industry 
earned 6 per cent greater net income in 
the second quarter this year than in the 
first, but year-to-year comparison re- 
vealed a 41 per cent reduction after taxes. 


Expert Says First Half Net 
May Not Be True Measure 


Several reasons have been advanced 
for the belief that actual earnings of 
corporations for the entire year 1942 may 
not be off as much as first half reports 
would indicate. The expensive process 
of converting larger industries from 
peace to war goods, with completion of 


the change-over delayed until well into 
the first half, has been interpreted by 
Laurence H. Sloan, editor-in-chief, Stand- 
ard & Poor's Corp., New York, as a 


primary factor. He stated the other 
reason was a misunderstanding of pro- 
posed tax rates. 

Mr. Sloan said General Motors and 
Chrysler were good examples of large 
companies which had only recently fin- 
ished converting their plants to war work. 

“Taxes will not set gross income figures 
down so hard in the second half”, he 
asserted. “Comparisons are thrown out 
of line because in the first half last year 
many companies did not set aside suf- 
ficiently large tax reserves. It is pos- 
sible that tax reserves in the first half 
this year may be larger than needed in 
view of the course of the tax bill's 
progress in Congress.” 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.. New York, 
and subsidiary, American Wire Fabrics 
Corp., report ret income as $850,955 for 
the first half after taxes, contrasting with 
$560,482 in the period last year. Provi- 
sion for income taxes, based on proposed 
rates, was $850,955, the same as net in- 
come after provision for taxes. 


Granite City Steel Co. 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, IIl., 
earned net profit of $254,490 in the sx 
months ended June 30, after federal in- 
come taxes, based on proposed rates. No 
provision was necessary for excess profits 
tax. This compares with $118,023 in 1941. 





DECREASED EARNINGS BY STEEL USERS REFLECT HIGHER TAXES, COSTS 











AGGREGATE net income earned by 119 iron and steel con- a a ca Saws Sans hnasies oe = = 
: . airchild viation Corp., New Yor 23 3 365. 

sumers in the first six months of 1942 totaled $142,789,857, Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif. 907 800 1868 236 

compared with $175,649,323 in the corresponding period last Foster-Wheeler Corp., New York 679 550 487.787 

: Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit 635 991 1.187.977 

year, a decrease of $32,859,466, or approximately 18.7 per Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 253,936 320,067 
cent. Decrease reflects principally increased taxes, labor and Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 

material costs. Lac, Wis. 497.042 $28 049 

Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 116.587 76 045 

Accompanying tabulation summarizes earnings statements of Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 3,378 485 4.420.220 

‘4 PN ae . . . ae International Cigar Machinery Co., New York 443,535 522.340 

47 consumers. Prior compilation, including 72 companies, ap joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago #28 258 594 970 

peared in Steer, Aug. 17, p. 66: Link-Belt Co.. Chicago 1,019,578 1,807,015 

Locke Steel Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 191.104 260 767 

1942 1941 McQuay-Norris Co., St. Louis 8038 738 255 195 

Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp., Toledo, O. $ 75,468 $ 55,914 Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa 103 993 856 389 

American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, National Enameling & Stamping Co., Milwaukee 150.5383 171,645 

. 1,402.897 1.869 497 Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co., Waukegan, II). 778,922 1,102,419 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati 565 340 1.393 872 Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg. 

American Locorotive Co., New York 2,551,732 2,141 520 '. Va. 252,936 118,787 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New York 581.567 647 925 Reece Folding Machine Co., East Cambridge, 

American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 308 465 99 308 Mass. 8 256 13 839 

Aviation Corp.. New Y. 9.478 291 662 234 Reo Motovs Inc., Lansing, Mich. £09 258 147 994 

Bendix A Corp.. South Bend, Ind 11.985 922 9 507 894 Richmond Radiator Co., Uniontown, Pa. “2.371 111 541 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md 995 516 1.238 962 Rheem Mfg. Co., Richmond, Calif. 41077 $29 766 

Borg-Warner Corp.. 3,986 366 5,312 960 Sperry Corp., New York 2,394 237 8 477.433 

Briggs & Stratton Corp.. Milwaukee 531.578 051 987 Sovare D Co., Detroit 767 321 1,397 346 

Bucyrus-Erie Co.. 531 084 1,074 5390 Thatcher Mfg. Co., Elmira. N. Y. 82 988 256.145 

Canada Wire & Cable Co.. Leaside. Ontario 304 919 418.475 Thompson Products Inc.. Cleveland 824.477 923 199 

Compo Shoe Machinery Corp.. Boston ..... #311.738 #248 491 Union Tank Car Co.. Chicago 925.374 790 198 

Corp., Mt. Vernon, O. .... 304.401 243 291 Universal Cooler Corp.. Marion, O. +141 924 ©°n5 576 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati .. 881.081 798 634 Walworth Co., New York 600,445 909,820 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit 8,770 905 20,974 843 
271,355 212,487 *Loss; thefore federal taxes; testimated. 
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Top Resale Prices for National 
Emergency Steels Fixed by OPA 


MAXIMUM delivered prices for less- 
than-carload quantity sales at the ware- 
house and jobber level of new low-alloy 
emergency steels developed to conserve 
molybdenum, nickel and chrome, were 
announced last week by OPA. 

The prices apply only to sales by 
warehouses, jobbers and other resellers 
of iron and steel products. 

They are provided in Amendment No. 
7 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49 on 
resale of iron and steel products, and be- 
came effective Sept. 4. 

The amendment, besides providing 
ceiling prices for the new steels, makes 
revisions in prices of a number of iron 
and steel products, including pipe in 
western states, and heavy gage boiler 
and pressure tubes. The amendment also 
brings the schedule into conformity with 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 204 
(idle or frozen materials sold under pri- 
orities regulation No. 13 of the War Pro- 
duction board), 


To make alloying materials such as 
chrome, nickel and molybdenum go far- 
ther in the production of alloy tonnage, 
steel mills during the past three months 
have developed new types of low alloy 
emergency steels, such as the national 
emergency steels. These new low-alloy 
steels now are being delivered to ware- 
houses. As they are meade according to 
alloy specifications which were not in 
use April 16, 1941, base pricing date of 
Revised Price Schedule No. 49, ware- 
housemen and other resellers had no 
prices for them. 


Normal Markup Provided 


The prices for the new low-alloy steels 
provided in Amendment No. 7 reflect 
approximately the same percentage 
mark-up over cost of material that is 
customary on other types of alloy steels 
handled by steel warehouses. 

The amendment provides that the 
maximum prices it establishes for less- 
than-carload quantity sales of the new 
low-alloy steels shall be applicable to 
any alloy steels whose specifications 
were not used in production by mills on 
April 16, 1941, such as national emer- 
gency and American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute specifications of alloy grades, but 
not including carbon steel or tool steel 
grades. 

For the purpose of low-alloy steel 
pricing, basing point cities for hot-rolled 
alloy steel are established as Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Buffalo; Canton, O.; Chicago; Mas- 


sillon, O.; and Pittsburgh. Basing point 
cities for cold finished alloy steel are es- 
tablished as Buffalo; Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Ind., and Pittsburgh. 

The amendment provides that the 
maximum base price per 100 pounds for 
delivery by warehouses, jobbers and 
other resellers of low-alloy steels within 
the free delivery area of basing point 
cities shall be the aggregate of the fol- 
lowing, adjusted upward or downward 
to the nearest 5 cents: (1) the mill alloy 
base price, as established by Price 
Schedule No. 6 (iron and steel), at any 
basing point city (hot-rolled or cold-fin- 
ished, whichever is applicable), (2) mill 
analysis extras, as established by Price 
Schedule No. 6 (open hearth or electric 
furnace, whichever is applicable), and 
(3) a mark-up of 66 2/8 per cent of the 
aggregate of mill alloy base price and 
mill analysis extras. 


Extras Are Designated 


Base prices per 100 pounds for deliv- 
ery at any destination other than the 
free delivery area of basing point cities 
shall be that combination of base prices 
for basing point cities plus less-than-car- 
load freight rates in effect at the time of 
shipment from governing basing point 
to destination which results in the low- 
est delivered price. 

Quantity extras shall be determined by 
combining the weight of one or more 
orders placed in one day, shipped at 
one time or at the seller's convenience, 
to one destination. 

The item quantity extra, to be deter- 
mined by quantity of one size, grade and 
finish shall be $1.25 per 100 pounds on 
an order of less than 300 pounds, 75 
cents per 100 pounds on an order of 300 
to 499 pounds, 50 cents per 100 pounds 
on an order of 500 to 999 pounds, and 
no item quantity on an order of 1000 to 
39,999 pounds. 

An order extra of $3 per 100 pounds 
may be charged on low-alloy steel orders 
which total less than 300 pounds. If the 
order extra is applicable and charged, 
the item quantity extra for less than 300 
pounds may not also be charged. Hot- 
rolled alloys and cold-finished alloys 
need not be combined to determine to- 
tal weight. 

A charge of $2.50 per 100 pounds may 
be made when the operation of heat 
treatment (quenching and drawing) or 
double treatment (both annealing and 
normalizing or spheroidized annealing) 


No charge may be made for straight- 

Size extras may be added but shall not 
exceed mill size extras. 

Other quality extras may be added but 
shall not exceed mill extras as estab- 
lished in Price Schedule No. 6 or actual 
cost, whichever is lower. 

Other customary and general dis- 
counts, terms and privileges, in effect 
April 16, 1941, shall be continued with- 
out diminution or extra charge. 


Schedule 49 Is Revised 


Besides providing maximum prices 
for low-alloy steel, Amendment No. 7 
makes the following changes or addi- 
tions to Revised Price Schedule No. 49: 

1. Sales of surplus stocks of steel held 
by manufacturers of fabricated items 
are excluded from Revised Price Sched- 
ule No. 49, and are now subject to the 
provisions of Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 204 (Idle or Frozen Materials Sold 
Under Priorities Regulation No. 13 of 
the War Production Board). However, 
distress or stranded materials remain 
under Amendment No. 6 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 49 until Oct. 1, 1942. 
Amendment No. 6 permits domestic re- 
sale of materials destined for export 
whose movement was blocked by the out- 
break of war and which have accumu- 
lated freight, insurance and_ storage 
charges. 

2. Maximum prices for cutting and 
threading pipe and tubular products are 
established as those in effect by job- 
bers as of April 16, 1941. Where the 
mill actually does the cutting and 
threading, however, the warehouse shall 
not charge more than mill extras for 
such operations. All sellers of pipe and 
tubular products must file by Sept. 16, 
1942, the cutting and threading charges 
which were used on April 16, 1941 with 
OPA. 

8. Specific maximum delivered prices 
for heavy gage boiler and pressure 
tubes are established. These permit a 
lower mark-up than those in effect on 
April 16, 1941. On shipments from ware- 
house stock, maximum prices on heavy 
gage boiler and pressure tubes shall be 
the lowest price resulting from the com- 
bination of mill carload basing point 
prices and less-than-carload freight from 
the basing point to the destination of 
the customer, plus the appropriate fol- 
lowing mark-up: for shipments of 30,- 
000 to 39,999 pounds or feet, a mark- 
up of 35 per cent; 20,000 to 29,999 
pounds or feet, 40 per cent; 10,000 to 
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19,000 pounds or feet, 50 per cent; 5000 
to 9999 pounds or feet, 55 per cent; 
2000 to 4999 pounds or feet, 65 per cent; 
and under 2000 pounds or feet, 80 per 
cent. 

4. When the services of jobbers are re- 
quited to move tubular goods and line 
pipe now frozen in field stocks of oil and 
pipe line companies, recognized tubular 
goods jobbers, after the prior written ap- 
proval of the transaction by the Office 
of Petroleum Co-ordinator, may make 
an additional charge not to exceed 3 per 
cent of prices established in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 204. 

5. Excluded from Revised Price 
Schedule No. 49 are sales by retailers, 
such as mail order houses and retail hard- 
ware stores, of pipe in quantities not 
greater than 5 standard lengths in diam- 





eters larger than 3% inches, or 15 stand- 
ard lengths of pipe with diameters of 3% 
inches or smaller. Maximum prices for 
such sales now must be determined 
under the provisions of the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation. 

6. Sellers of standard pipe, seamless 
pipe, water well casing, large O.D. pipe, 
line pipe and wroucht iron pipe originat- 
ine from jobbers’ stocks in Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon. Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas (El Paso and 
Pecos only) are granted certain relief in 
transportation charges on shipments to 
points within the named States or to 
points west of the 103rd meridian with- 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka and Texas. On such shipments any 
freight in excess of 30 cents per 100 


pounds may be passed on to the buyer. 

7. A differential of 90 cents per hun- 
dred pounds over April 16, 1941 prices 
for hard red sheets, and a differential of 
70 cents per hundred pounds on billets 
are established on the Pacific coast. 

8. The warehousing of iron or steel 
products is defined in the amendment as 
“resale of iron and steel products by a 
person who customarily carries on the 
purchase for resale of iron and steel 
products, and who operates a steel ware- 
house for that purpose (not a public 
warehouse), which warehouse is such 
person’s place of business and is 
equipped with facilities for the receiv- 
ing, shipping, storing, sorting, and per- 
forming of other services peculiar to the 
iron or steel products sold, such as cut- 
ting and shearing or burning. 





Taps Salamander from Blast Furnace 


How often we hear the phrase, “there 
are tricks in all trades.” Furnacemen at 
the blast furnace department of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., pulled one out of the bag, 
recently, when they tapped the salaman- 
der from No. 1 blast furnace in a molten 
condition shortly after the stack was 
blown out for relining. 


Iron, which lies below the taphole of 
a blast furnace, freezes solidly when the 
furnace is blown out, and in the process 
of relining it usually is removed by dyna- 
mite, requiring two to three weeks of the 
relining time. 
_ Furnacemen at the Indiana Harbor 

works planned for several weeks the re- 
moval of this iron in a molten condition. 
A sand bed was prepared in the yard 
adjacent to the furnace. When the blast 
was taken off the furnace a hole was 
drilled upward in its concrete foundation 
and then burned with oxygen until the 
metal began to flow. About 614 tons 
was taken out of the hearth in 35 min- 
utes, which is about three times the nor- 
mal rate of casting a blast furnace. 

The time saved in dynamiting will per- 
mit this stack to go back into operation 
some 15 days sooner than would have 
been possible under conventional prac- 
tice. Fifteen days of production on this 
furnace is about 12,000 tons of iron. This 
quantity of iron will make 20,000 tons 
of steel and this, in turn, is equivalent to 
1000 large tanks or several ships. 


While there is some hazard in handling 
molten metal in this manner, no person 
was injured or burn :d and it is probably 
safer than using dynamite. 


September 7, 1942 








Molten salamander iron, encircled view, flowing from hole drilled through concrete 


foundation after stack was blown out for relining. 


Other view shows prepared pig 


beds receiving the molten salamander. Pigs were removed in record time. All 
necessary safety precautions were taken 
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U. S. Steel Changes 
Name of Subsidiary 


UNITED States Steel Corp. has 
changed the name of its new subsidiary, 
Tubular Products Inc., to Tubular Alloy 
Steel Corp. Tubular Products early this 
year acquired the existing plant of Na- 
tional Tube Co. in the Chicago district at 
Gary, Ind., for the purpose of producing 
seamless tubing of alloy and stainless steel 
essential to the war effort. Benjamin F. 
Harris, president of National Tube Co., 
is president of Tubular Alloy Steel Corp. 
E. N. Sanders is vice president, with 
headquarters at Gary. Principal products 
of the new company will be alloy and 
stainless tubing for Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission requirements. 

—0O— 

Vacuum Tube Division of the Radio, 
Television and Electronics Department, 
General Electric Co., New York, will 
henceforth be known as the Electronics 
Tube Division. 

—o— 

Pittsburgh Industrial Division of De 
Laval Sales & Service Inc., New York, 
as well as the Pittsbur-h representation 
of De Laval Separator Co., New York, 
has taken over new quarters comprising 
a two-story bui'ding at 2040 West Lib- 
erty avenue, Pittsburgh. The Minute 
Man Flag will be flown from the new 


quarters in view of 100 per cent par- 
ticipation of employes in a 10 per cent 
war bond purchasing plan. 

—o— 

Earle M. Jorgensen Co. has completed 
a $1,000,000 forging plant in southern 
Califorria. Equipment includes a 1000- 
ton hydraulic press and normalizing fur- 
races adequate for the processing of heavy 
forgings. 

—o— 

Olney J. Dean Steel Co., Chicago has 
leased its plant in Cicero, Ill., to Mare- 
mont Automotive Products Inc., Chicago. 
The Maremont company, which nor- 
mally manufactures automotive replace- 
ment springs and mufflers, is now en- 
gaged in war work and expanding this 
production. 

—o— 

Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed Energy Co~trol Co., 3107 North 
Broad street, Philadelphia, representative 
in eastern Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 


—()— 


National Association of Suggestion 
Systerhns was organized in Chicago re- 
cently, with E. S. Taylor, director of the 
Pullman Co.’s employe suggestion sys- 
tem, as president. Mr. Taylor stated that 
the association hopes that “by stimulating 
millions of employes throughout the 
United States to produce suggestions, we 
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will go a long way toward winning the 
war.” 


—o— 

Executive sales office of Columbia 
Chemical Division of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., has been moved from New 
York to Pittsburgh. Also involved in the 
transfer are the chemical division’s traf- 
fic and advertising departments. The 
move is a continuation of the company’s 
program of co-ordinating its various di- 
visions in the general office at Pittsburgh. 


—o— 
Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind., 
announces building of a defense plant 
at Richmond, Ind. The factory, ap- 
proved by the War Department, will be 
financed by Defense Plant Corp. An ex- 
penditure of several million dollars will 
be involved. 


—o— 
Western Mfg. Co., Detroit, has ex- 
panded its facilities for making gears and 
transmissions, in view of a 400 per cent 
increase in business the past two years. 
Since 1914, the company has designed 
and built transmissions for industrial and 
automotive uses. 


—o— 

Square D Co., Detroit, has opened two 
new branch offices to better serve war 
material producers in strategic areas. 
C. T. Nash, formerly with the company’s 
New York office, has charge of the of- 
fice at 146 Chestnut street, Springfield, 
Mass., and W. W. Hendrickson has been 
transferred from the Charlotte office to 
the new office at 3038 Kensington road, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

—o— 

Maydwell & Hartzell Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed exclusive 
sales representative in California for 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

—9— 

Screw Machines Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, will build one-story 80 x 130-foot, 
factory building to cost $24,000. 

—1)— 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, is 
expanding its plant with erection of a 
factory building 136 feet long. Con- 
tract has been awarded to H. Schmitt & 
Son Inc., Milwaukee. 


Aircraft Parts Plant 
Opened at Toledo 


Northern Aircraft Products Division of 
Aviation Corp., has opened a plant in 
Toledo, O., for the production of hard- 
ened and ground parts for several dif- 
ferent designs of airplane engines and for 
propellers. Other subsidiaries of Avia- 
tion Corp. in Toledo are the American 
Propeller Corp. making steel propeller 
blades, and the Liquid-Cooled Engine 
Division, now erecting a new ‘plant. 
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Monthly Index Average 
Continues Uptrend 


TREND of industrial activity in the iron, steel and 
metalworking industries continued upward throughout 
August. Sreet’s weekly index averaged 173.5 last month, 
to record the fifth consecutive monthly increase. Dur- 
ing July the monthly index figure was 171.0, while the 
low point this year of 164.6 occurred during March. 

The index reached a new peak on both a monthly and 
weekly basis during August. In the latest weekly period 
ended Aug. 29 the index stood at 173.9, compared with 
the all-time peak of 174 recorded in the preceding week. 

Steelmaking operations advanced one-half point to 98 
per cent of capacity during the week of Aug. 29. A year 





ment of steel scrap to mill yards has failed to record much 
improvement. In some centers it appears likely that in- 
got operations will have to be curtailed slightly in the 
near future, unless the scrap supply situation is measur- 
ably improved over the coming weeks. 

Electric power consumption easel to 3,639,961,000 
kilowatts during the latest period, compared with 3,673,- 
717,000 in the preceding week. Power output is 11.6 
per cent above that recorded in the like 1941 period. 

July output of machine tools totaled 28,300 new units, 
valued at $113,600,000, according to WPB. June ship- 
ments of 26,600 units had a value of $111,100,000: while 
July, 1941 output was valued at $57,900,000. Produc- 
tion has reached a rate of $1,360,000,000 annually, or 
76 per cent greater than the 1941 output of $771,400,000. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association’s new 
orders index climbed to 800.8 during July. 

Building construction in the 37 eastern states declined 
during July to a total value of $943,796,000, according to 






















































































ago the national steel rate stood at 96.5 per cent. Move- monthly report of F. W. Dodge Corp. The latest figure 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 0.1 point to 173.9 in the week ending Aug. 29: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 1941 1940 §©61939 §=:1938 §3=—s «19370-1936 «= «19350 «1934 «= s19383)=Ss «1832 = :193 
June 27 169.8 1888 Jan. 165.7 127.8 114.7 91.1 733 102» 8.9 742 588 486 S46 69.1 
july 4.. 1665 1209 Feb. 1656 1823 105.8 908 711 1068 83 820 739 482 S58 755 
July 11. 168.9 1834 March 1646 133.9 104.1 926 712 1144 87.7 83.1 739 445 542 804 
July 18.. 172.1 188.2 April 166.7 127.2 102.7 898 708 1166 1008 85.0 886 524 528 81.0 
i ee 1786 1829 May 167.7 13848 1046 834 674 121.7 41018 #818 # £887 685 S48 786 
Sy 173.8 1293.9 June 1694 138.7 11441 909 634 1099 1003 774 806 j703 S14 “72.1 
dng 8....... 1728 175 july 1710 128.7 10224 885 662 1104 100.1 733 68.7 # 77.1 47.1 67.8 
Aug. 15....... 1733 1182 Aug. 173.5 118.1 101.1 88.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 680 # 74.1 45.0 674 
Aug. 22....... 174.0 118.5 Sept. 126.4 1185 980 725 968 86.7 69.7 S69 680 465 643 
Aug. 29..... 173.9+ 1182 Get. 133.1 1278 1149 83.6 98.1 48 770 564 68.1 484 593 
—_—_— Nov. 1822 1295 1162 959 84.1 1064 88.1 549 S28 475 544 
1 Preliminary. Dec. 13902 1263 1189 95.1 74.7 1076 882 S89 540 462 £513 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more accurately 


reflect expanding steel production. 
September 7, 1942 
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compares with the all-time peak of $1,190,264,000 re- 
corded in the preceding month, while in July, 1941 con- 
struction was valued at $577,392,000. 

Domestic scrap consumption totaled 4,600,000 gross 
tons during July, off slightly from June total of 4,608,000 
tons. In the comparable 1941 month scrap consumption 
totaled 4,415,000 gross tons. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor's index of wholesale commodity 
prices recorded only a slight gain of 0.1 point to 98.7 


during July. A year ago the index stood at 88.8. 

Steel ingot production averaged 94.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity during July, based on the increased capacity as of 
July 1. In June, steel output was at the 96.4 per cent 
level based on Jan. 1, 1941 capacity. In July, 1941 the 
rate was 93.3. Shipments of finished steel products, re- 
ported by the United States Steel Corp., totaled 1,765,749 
net tons during July, compared with 1,774,068 in June 
and 1,666,667 in July a year ago. 





BUSINESS BAROMETER 


Industrial Indicators 


Munitions Output, Index (WPB) 


Financial Indicators 


June, 1942 July, 1941 
108.75 127.57 
23.59 29.60 
11.98 18.48 


$95.04 
1,071,325 


July, 1942 June, 1942 
Industrial Stocks} 350 303 


270.0 
203.0 
170.4 

Iron and Steel Scrap consump- 
tion (tons) 4,608,000 
Gear Sales Index 873 


0.69% 0.638% 0.56% 
Foundry equipment new order 
index 


$10,696,000 $10,740,000 $10,453,000 


87.1 89.3 91.0 Machine Tool Output 

Finished steel shipments (Net 
tons) .. ; 

Ingot output (average weekly; 
net tons) . 

Dodge bidg. awards in $7 
states ($ Valuation — 000 
omitted) 

Fabricated structural steel ship- 
ments (Tons) 

Steel castings output (Net Tons) + 131,492 118,988 

Coal output, tons 48,410,000 44,080,000 

Business failures; number 804 908 

Business failures; liabilities $9,906,000 $13,422,000 

U. 8. Dept. of Labor (90 indus- 
tries, factory): 

Av. wkly. hrs. per workert ‘ 42.6 41.8 
Av. weekly earningst $37.43 $31.88 

Cement production, bbls. 16,022,000 16,000,000 

Cotton consumption, bales 966,940 929,782 

Freight Car Awards 6.458 

Car loadings (weekly av.) 859,298 


800.8 774.0 
$113,600,000 $111,100,000 


Capital flotations (000 omitted) 


New Capital 1,765,749 


$300.739 1,774,068 


$316,731 


$40,679 
$101,472 


$96,482 
$104,824 


$77,136 $72,422 
$118,730,968 $109,628,364 


1,617,381 1,636,866 1,541,227 


Refunding 

Federal gross debt. (millions 
of dollars) 

Railroad earningst 

Stock sales, New York Stock 


— 


#Dow Jones series. 
*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
tJune, July and June respectively. 


$49,540 


$93,316,121 


$943,796 $1,190,264 $577,392 


8,878,550 7,466,443 17,870,000 


182,699 203,026 


Commodity Prices 


July, 1942 June, 1942 July, 1941 

STEEL's 
steel price average . $56.73 
U. S. Bureau of Labor's index : t 88.8 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $1.04 
Corn, cash (bushel) $0.86 


composite finished 


858,019 828,927 


June, July and June respectively. 





VERY 


ACTIVE Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages 1941 = 100 
June, 
1942 

102.9 
104.1 
95.3 

237.8 

112.9 

101.9 


July, 
1941 


96.9 
97.8 
108.2 
115.3 
101.7 
105.7 


July, 
1942 


101.7 
103.6 

96.6 
188.5 
113.1 
105.5 


Steel Ingot Output. . 
Finished Steel Shipments 
Structural Steel Shipments 
Building Construction 
Wholesale Prices 

Freight Carloadings 
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rrETTTTete Lift Tt TiTTrit 
STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS ie 
@er Cent) Ho | ITs) 
Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
Aug. 29.... 980 965 915 640 > 100 == }100 
Aug. 22... 975 960 905 63.5 4 . ay pen ~~ is 
Aug. 15.... 970 955 90.0 635 90 a ee ee 90 
Aug. 8... 975 965 905 62.0 ioai| oh y i7 
a. ots oe oa Sere NO 80 
July 25.. 4 
joy 18... 980 950 880 565 us = Z J us 
july 11.... 975 950 880 505 be ‘ad ” ” 
July 4.... 975 920 750 480 60 i en oe —J 
june 27... 985 995 89.0 54.0 omy id 60 
jume 20... 99.0 990 88.0 545 Ta enast £0 zi /| 1939 
June 18... 99.0 99.0 860 585 £ a 4 Tf 30 
june 6... 990 990 815 SOS Vv rE 
May 30... 99.0 99.0 785 58.0 40 40 
May 23... 99.0 1000 75.0 48.0 
May 16... 995 995 700 455 30 30 
May 9 99.0 97.5 06.5 47.0 4 tae 
Ob rare ebay hibit aie eer ee bir pee O 
tiie ttt Tit TRETP RPE PEPE Ter eP er rry rere tTrit Tit tt 
1400 COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RALROAQS 1400 Freight Car Loadings 
1300 300 (1000 Cars) 
1200 —ssee 1200 Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1999 
*, ot F . 77) Aug. 29 875+ 913 769 689 
100 = Po Wr, eee Ya . oS Aug. 22 869 «= 900tstié=«é726é*2 722 
q°"z"’s f ‘ A, Aug. 1s 869 890 743 ore 
Soe ’ : 1000 Aug. sso 0 879—t—«*ST7 5 
5 Pe aah: here bs * }1929 y , *e | oe 5 Aug. 1 864 88S —i7SCtC«SL 
900; 7 out “: July 25 8560s 8870S siC7128—s« 800 
soot! = i J Vie 3} 800 July 18 e570 7808 
; 1 July 11 876 740 674 
g os July 4 7530 46741 04«= 687—t—s«éSBSO 
700 Se cae LA 700 June 27 856 909 ‘752 660 
600 Pah 600 June 20 840 886 728 648 
—eT Vw iad June 18 sss 0 86S——i71Qti‘éwS 
._— ss NWA June 6 855 46858)0—isi70S8~—Sts«SS 
500 ore re ey v4 eam # Ss, 500 May 80 7960 802—i—iStC«S 
400} pe } 400 + Preliminary. 
Ob ke bat teh ob abs eet ob rbet © 
PETE Tree eee eee rere eee Picci eee eee ee ee Pe ee? 
3750 
(Million KWH) 3650 | aR? - ioe 3650 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 19399 pw a na a 
Aug. 29 . 3.640 3,224 2,736 2,434 3500 3500 
Aug. 22 . 3.674 3198 2714 2.442 3450 | a | 3450 
Aug. 15....... $3,655 3,201 2,746 2,454 3400 a 
Aug. 8.. 8,649 8.196 2.748 2,414 pened B 3400 
RS... 8,649 3.226 2.762 2,400 r 48 ~ 3350 F 
July 25. 8,626 3,184 2.761 2,487 3300 ‘ ‘i 3300 
July 18....... 3,565 $,163 2,681 2,878 3250 3250 
juy 11....... $429 $141 2652 2,403 3200 pre nd 3200 
July 4....... 8,424 2,867 2425 2,145 i 3150 a 3150 
jome 27... 8,457 8,121 2,660 2,896 3100 t 3100 0} 
June 20 ...... 83,484 8,056 2,654 2,362 3050 3050 
june 18....... 8,464 $8,066 2.665 2,841 3000 Alt 3000 
June 6....... 8,872 9,042 2,599 2,329 2050 | 2950 
May 80....... 8,323 2,924 2478 2,186 2000 Vet 2900 
May 28....... 8,380 3,012 2,589 2,778 801-4 j 
May 16....... 8.357 2.988 2550 2.935 b= 80 
My 9....... 8.851 2.975 2516 2239 pa em » untae: bomen wntety tenses ¢ — 
ES ae $305 2915 2,504 2,225 oft ‘Aide LiL Lil rc Lidii til TET 
JAN.JFE MAY JULY] AUG. , ‘| DO 
TITTTTTTTTITTyTTrrTyTrrryr try tt ty ttt ty Ph) PT TT TP PT ht Auto Production 
Pe | a os AGTOMOBILE RODUCTION|“° (1000 Units) 
1300 i ae} Xt 7.- “Shuai By WARE RCs 1300 Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
1200 - i 1200 Aug. 29 21.1 400 276 25.2 
is : Aug. 22 202 45.5 23.7 17.5 
1100 TA VF m 1100 Aug. 15 1992 456 205 180 
ra . +m 1000 Aug. 8 19.2 418 12.6 24.9 
— 1929 _ i Aug. 1 183 621 174 2838 
900 1941 ¥ r ony j 900 July 25 183 1056 34.8 40.6 
3 g00 : Mf = ban ¥ July 18 179 1089 538.0 47.7 
wey July 11 230 11448 652 616 
~ a a | | Sa a 
une 9 127. 6 0.7 
i . 4 4 600 June 20 232 1836 90.1 81.1 
+ : June 13 223 184.7 86 788 
—-, ol f \ 60 June 6 220 18836 956 65.3 
400 +. J~1932 z ‘ 400 May 30 215 1064 618 9824 
300 a 300 May 23 216 1886 9968 67.7 
200 2 v2 cA, 2-4 200 Figures since Feb. 21 last include Canadian 
100 “ome, Le 100 meee and automobiles and United States 
: . 
o September 7, 1942 71 
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Fig. 1—More than 30,000 tons of slabs can be stored in this 
enclosed slab yard at the 98-inch continuous strip mill of Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland 






Fig. 2—The change in handling procedure for plate as com- 
pared to strip commences as the hot steel emerges from the last 
finishing stand. Strip at this point is passed through a spray 


World’s Widest Strip Mill 
To 


Plate Production 


Fig. 4—Clearly marked with size and heat numbers, most of 
the steel shown here is destined to be made into plate vitally 
needed in the shipbuilding program of the country 


Fig. 5—A new pinch roll has been installed at the entry to the 


first section of the new transfer tables to control the feeding of 
the steel plate. Plate from the hot mill transfer table arrives 
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of water on a long runout table and then wound into coils or 
cut into sheets by a flying shear located just beyond the last 
finishing stand. Plate, on the other hand, is sent on through 


the new hot roller leveler and onto the hot bed transfer, 
shown here, where it is checked for gage and then moved 
across into .the new plate mill processing line 


Fig. 3—In enlarging the existing plate production facilities, 


WHEN THE history of the United 
States’ participation in World War II 
is written it will unquestionably be 
filled with many examples of industry's 
swift transformation of production facili- 
ties to wartime purposes. ing. 

Not the least of the outstanding ac- 


at this pinch roll over a long conveyor table equipped with 
up-cut shear and side piler 
Fig. 6—Two adjoining transfer tables, capable of handling 
plate up to 53 feet long, were installed to receive the vlate as 
it eomes from the hot mill transfer table over a long filler table. 
A cascade arrangement has been successfully worked out which 
permits the accumulation by pusher cranes of a number of} 
plates at the entry to each of the two new plate lines. Lighter 
plate is taken off at the first cascade, shown in the lower left 
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complishments in this field to date has 
been the conversion of a major part of is, regarded as a model plant for the 
the capacity of the world’s fastest and 
widest strip mill to the production of 
steel plate vitally needed for shipbuild- 


The mill had been completed by Re- 


a 
o- 


de 


several pieces of equipment, including a roller leveler, side- 

trimming shear, up-cut shear, side piler and gage, which had 

been part of an original '-inch plate mill line, were relocated 

to better advantage in a new %-inch plate line shown here 

A second plate line, located in a new bay at the right beyond 

the building columns, has been installed to handle lighter plate 
up to “%-inch 


public Steel Corp. in 1937. It was, and 
production of these steel products. Early 
in 1941, executives of the company fore- 
saw the serious need for greatly increased 
tonnages of steel ship plate. With a 
(Please turn to Page 110) 


foreground, and heavier plate at the second, located at the 
entry to the second plate line further on to the left 
Fig. 7—Plate has been unloaded from the section of transfer 
table between the first and second pusher cranes to show tlhe 
arrangement of conveyor feed mechanism by which the steel 
plate is moved across the bed. Lighter plate is unloaded at the 
first line and heavier plate at the second line, shown in the im 
mediate foreground at the right. Operators control the equip- 
ment from a pulpit above and to the left of the transfer tables 
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Co-operative Management-Labor 


APPRENTICESHIP 
PLAN 


. » » » helps speed war production by making available workmen 
with well-rounded training. More than 50 per cent of the apprentice- 
ship graduates are now in supervisory positions 


By GERALD £& STEDMAN 





veloped by The Murray Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Detroit, and Local Union No. 2, 
UAW-CIO. This apprenticeship agree- 
ment, because it is believed first of its 
type in the United States, is reproduced 
here in full as Table I so its many fea- 
tures can be studied. See page 120. 

It is being used as the pattern for 
many other such management-labor af- 
filiation for apprenticeship training 
which have either been negotiated re- 
cently or are in the processes of dis- 
cussion. No movement supplies a more 
sound contribution to the future of 
America. It deserves careful study. 

From the abundance of comments that 
could be quoted, these attest the merits 
of the Murray “Learn While You Earn” 
aporenticeship plan: 

. most effective system of ap- 
prenticeship in the country.”—-Thomas 
Diamond, vocational education de- 
partment, University of Michigan. 

“Hundreds of apprenticeship pro- 


Fig. 1—Much of the success of the Mur- 

ray apprenticeship program is due to the 

close intimate personal contact estab- 

lished and maintained with each boy by 

Mr. Goodwin, apprentice supervisor. 

Here he is shown giving guidance to a 
new apprentice 


Fig. 2—Murray apprentice welding class, 

conducted at Detroit's Wilbur Wright 

Vocational high school by Murray in- 
structor, J. Madison, center rear 


Fig. 3—Murray apprentices at work in 

plant class room studying blueprint read- 

ing. Note the standard apprentice uni- 

form always worn by apprentices when 
on the job 
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grams similar to Murray should be es- 
tablished in Detroit. Murray had set 
up the standard for the country.”— 
William F. Patterson, chief of appren- 
ticeship, Federal Commission of Appren- 
ticeship, United States Department of 
Labor 


“I have never seen a scheme that 
gives an apprentice a more complete and 


at Murray.”— 
Thomas H. Quigley, head of industrial 
education department, Georgia School 
of Technology. 

From the preface of the agreement, 
quoting Lloyd T. Jones, president, Lo- 
cal No. 2, UAW-CIO: “This agreement 
was made to fill a want that has long 
existed in the auto industry—to bring 
about a better understanding and co- 
operation between labor and industry.” 

From all of this, it is apparent that 
the Murray apprenticeship program is 
more than a start in the real direction. 
It is the answer to a problem now des- 
perately felt and which will become in- 
creasingly important in the country’s 
productive affairs. There would be no 
acute pirating of skills among producers 
or stealing of skilled jobs by untrained 
labor had such a program been popular 
during the depression '30’s. Assuredly 
the war has stimulated these evils, but 
their high cost in personnel turnover 


Fig. 4—This is the apprentice applica- 
tion form. All statements are investi- 
gated 


Fig. 5—A monthly report on attitudes 
and ability of his foreman is a feature 
of the apprenticeship program 


Fig. 6—Every three months, the parents 
of the apprentice receive a report on his 
progress and attendance. It must be 
signed and returned just like a school 
report card 











What is your rank or standing in class work? 
Are you right or left handed? 


Do you attend church? 


Name of church 


Heve you # police record? 
Physical defects... 


Have you ever been an apprentice’ 


Reason for leaving? .. 
Are you married? 


Will you attend aight school: 
Would you attend college if possible’ 


What would yop study? 


What rate would you expect? 
If employed, what is your present rate? 
Parent's or guardian's full name 


Full name 

Address 

City 

Trade desired 

Why do you choose this trade? 


Birthdate 
Place of birth 
Descent 
Height 

Color of eyes 
Color of hair 
Are you color blind? 
Resident of what city 


Weight 





APPRENTICE APPLICATION 


THIS APPLICATION WILL BE INVESTIGATED 
Please Print With Ink 


Date 





Applicant's 
Photograph 


Snap Shot will do 
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How long? 
Adéress............ Years of high school? 
Reletiea of guardian Graduate? Date 
Occupation of guardian Name of high Schoo! 
Place of employment City State 
Relatives now employed by this company Specie! stedies 
Number in family and ages What studies did you like best 
Is all of the information given correct? Attead college or wniversity How long? rs 
Signature of applicant Neme of college or university 
I fied the above statement to-be correct and true Specis! stedies . 
Parent's or guardian's signature Other education 
Recommended by Form 634 
Remarks. pane @ 
| DO NOT FOLD 
MONTHLY APPRENTICE SHOP RECORD 
| Name Shop No 
| Kind of Work Month 
Times Tardy Days Absent in Dept 
| Note (heck one rem in each colum 
Safety Habees Ability to Learn Willingness to Work Accuracy Productivity Pereomal Hetues 
Very Careful (] NoAbiiey . . ([) Hard Worker [[} Genersily Poor . [7] Fase a lerebdle 0 
Careful . Cj Limated Ability C) Steady Worker C) Below Standard UC) Moderate Fase a Needs Discipline Cj 
Sometimes Carelesd_] Average Ability . ["] Works in Spel . ["] Somevimes Carles) Moderate Slow C}) Average 0 
Careless. 0 Betrer then Avg Cj Needs Discipline C) Meets Inapecnon C} Slow Cj Good () 
Very Careless a Unuevelly Skilltul tC) Loate [) Fire Clas [] Very Siow [} Very Satisfactory es 








REMARKS 


Murray Conp. oF Amer. 


Foreman 


























QUARTERLY APPRENTICE REPORT 
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rte. End reg 





Please Sqn Aad Return 





































































































and the long, inefficient and expensive 
acquisition of skills by such careless 
methods cannot be tolerated for long. 


The Murray agreement, dated Dec. 6, 
1940, represents the culmination of a 
constructive program resting solidly upon 
the evolution of apprenticeship activi- 
ties which an alert Murray manage- 
ment has been carefully evolving since 
September, 1934, when it appointed Al- 
bert Goodwin as its director of appren- 

* _ ticeship. 

Mr. Goodwin joined Murray in 1927, 
won stripes in tool engineering, pio- 
neered the need for apprenticeship 
training, was given an assignment by 
the Murray management to develop the 
program, surveyed the plant, set up 
standards and selected first apprentice- 
ship classes. He worked in liaison with the 
Wilbur Wright high school staff, whose 
principal, O. Frank Carpenter, has been 
gradually extending that school’s “Co- 
operating with Industry” program. This 
highly effective training program was 
detailed Stee. Aug. 31, p. 50, 1942. 

These are the men who set up the 


Fig. 7—These pattern making appren- 

tices are hard at work handling produc- 

tion jobs. All work is on actual pro- 
duction 


Fig. 8—Apprentice learning how to 

handle a milling machine from his Mur- 

ray instructor, J. Madison. All instruc- 

tion given the apprentice on machine 

work is personalized as part of the “tell- 

show-do” method of training followed 
here 


Fig. 9—Problem presented by this draw- 

ing is how to determine the dimension 

A from the one known dimension, 2.760 

inches. Boys tear their hair over this 

one and then are amazed when they see 
the simple solution, Fig. 10 


Fig. 10—Here is the extremely simple 

solution to the problem presented in Fig. 

9. The lesson it teaches is largely 

psychological—that it pays to look for 
the obvious, easy answer 


r— — 2.760 ——_» 
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Murray program. Mr. Goodwin has 
since interviewed many thousands of 
boys, all of whom he has taken apart to 
find “what makes them tick.” He is a 
composite of psychologist, human re- 
lationist, disciplinarian, engineer, instruc- 
tor and supervisor—with an inventive 
training mind. 

Local union officials early recog- 
nized the unusual values of Murray ap- 
prenticeship training efforts and so were 
glad to incorporate Mr. Goodwin’s meth- 
ods, program and procedure into the 
apprenticeship agreement. 

A joint apprenticeship committee, con- 
sisting of three company and three 
labor members, facilitates the govern- 
ment, of the Murray apprenticeship pro- 
gram. The Agreement is sufficiently 
flexible to establish any new standards 
which ‘seem feasible. There is excel- 
lent concord among members of this 
committee, which -meets once each 
month to clear all details of its respon- 
sibility. 


Term Covers Four Years 





The conditions of apprenticeship are 
that applicants must be between the ages 
of 18 and 20, physically sound, with 
sufficient high school education and 
capable of meeting the standards of the 
company, subject to the approval of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
of the United States Department of 
Labor. The director of apprenticeship 
is responsible for interviewing, qualify- 
ing and selecting such apprentices, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Murray com- 
mittee. The apprenticeship term is 
four years, covering 8000 working hours. 
This includes time excused from work 
to attend Wilbur Wricht hi~h school 
for training in related subjects. The 
rate of apprenticeship pay is approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of standard journey- 
man’s rate to start, with an increase of 
$3 cents per hour each 500 hours until 
apprenticeship is completed. 

Shop schedules are set up for the 
various trades and include such ex- 
periences as to make the apprentice 
proficient. Transfer of trades is per- 
mitted upon committee approval. New 
schedules and trades can be added as 
needed. The apprentice attends school 
4 hours per week, 36 weeks per year, to 
get related education, being paid at the 
shop rate for such schooling with the 
proviso that the apprentice shall volun- 
tarily match this time by an equal num- 
ber of hours on his own time on ap- 
proved subjects. 

The director of apprenticeship keeps 
unusually careful records. Some of the 
forms used are shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 
The apprentice is graded monthly on 
(Please turn to Page 118) 
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scrap! Stainless Steel is worth more to you and to the war 








The time to start salvaging material is before it becomes 


effort in usable strip and bar form, than it is as scrap. 


Check all along the line for ways to conserve Stainless Steel 


by reducing scrap loss. Find new ways to reduce rejects that 


are costly in terms of wasted time and wasted material. Here 


are a few practical suggestions—to add to the methods you 
are already using to get the most from every pound of 
Stainless Steel. 


SIX MORE WAYS to Conserve Stainless 
and Reduce Scrap Loss 


6. 


An embossed rib will add strength, and may permit the use of 
lighter gauge strip. 


Check your physicals. Undersize material can cause wrinkling in 
the die. Oversize may explain tearing or galling. 


Keep dies or draw rings bighly polished and smooth. 


Longer die life and smoother stampings result when draw rings 
are “finish stoned” with a fine stone —mnot a wheel. 


Avoid sharp edges on rolls by using a slight radius. 


Re-check layouts where parts are stamped from Stainless Strip... 
to reduce skeleton scrap loss. 


AND when you have reduced scrap loss to the absolute minimum, 


salvage the rest. 





September 7, 1942 


It is VITAL to Victory! 


* Get in the Scrap for Victory * 


arpente? 




























QUICK ANSWERS to Your Fabricating Problems 


If you could use additional helpful information on fabricating 
Stainless Steel, a note on your company letterhead will bring 
you any of the following Carpenter Data Sheets: 


Machining Blanking Punching Sheering Forming 
Drawing Spinning Cold-Heading Grinding Polishing 
Buffing Tumbling Ball Burnishing 
Welding Riveting Soldering 
And remember that your nearby Carpenter representative can 
oe you the benefit of his diversified experience with Stainless 

abricating problems. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
139 Bern Street Reading, Penna. 


STAINLESS STEELS 











NEW AERO (NE) STEELS 


AS A PART of the National Emer- 
gency (NE) Steel Specification project, 
which has the objective of standardizing 
production of steel products, a Technical 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautical 
Steels was formed under the chairman- 
ship of J. B. Johnson, chief, Materiel 
Laboratory, Air Corps, Wright Field. 
The membership of this committee is 
listed on page 82. 

The committee was charged with the 
responsibility of selecting from among 
the available specifications a limited 
number which would cover all the vari- 
ous aircraft requirements. A second 
phase dealt with the development of 
alternate steels which could be used to 
replace the conventional low-alloy steels 
to meet the needs for conservation of 
critical alloying elements. A third phase 
dealt with simplification and standardi- 
zation of sizes, which by agreement has 
been referred to the SAE Aircraft Mate- 
rials and Processes Coordinating Subdi- 
vision. 


The first part of this work resulted in 
the selection of a list of conventional 
low-alloy and corrosion-resistant steels 
covering bar, sheet and tubing which the 
committee felt should provide for all 
the needs of aircraft producers with the 
exception of a few highly specialized 
steels which had very limited applica- 
tion. 
This list, Table II, covers carbon, low- 
alloy and corrosion-resistant steels which 
are now used extensively and for which 
applications are well established. Both 
government and commercial specifica- 
tions are listed, which permits continua- 
tion of present practices of designations 


are used in relatively small quantities 
a few individual fabricators for special 
applications. , 

Work on the second part of the 
gram is not yet complete but has re- 
sulted in the adoption of a tentative list 
of alternate steels. These substitute 
steels, which are termed National Emer- 


g 


pro- 


scrap from which these alternate steels 
are produced. The compositions of 
these alternate steels have been set up 
in such manner as to provide proper- 
ties comparable to those of the conven- 
tional low-alloy steels, to meet fully all 
performance requirements and to make 
available a larger tonnage of steel for 
aircraft production. 

Table I is the list of specifications 
based upon new chemical compositions 
selected by the WPB. They are sub- 
mitted as preferred alternate steels for 
the low-alloy steels listed in Table II. 
These steels may be used after the fab- 
ricator of the airframe, engine, propeller 
or accessory is satisfied that the appli- 
cation does not adversely affect the per- 
formance of the equipment for which 
he is responsible, and after he has re- 
ceived the necessary approval from the 
purchaser of the equipment. 

The basic number of the specification 
is listed in the tables. However, the issue 
in effect at the date of invitation for 
bids or inquiry applies. 

All fabricators of airframes, engines, 
propellers and accessories are requested 
to adhere to these lists of preferred speci- 
fications as closely as possible and to 
effect the greatest practical conservation 





of critical alloying elements by the 
_— selection of applicable composi- 

Changing conditions which apply to 
critical alloying elements and the need 
for a comprehensive program of tests 
which are required in making substitu- 
tions have heretofore prevented the es- 
tablishment of a list of specifications 
which might be considered standard 
over any length of time. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, the Administra- 
tive Committee of N.E.S.S. has author- 
ized the publication of the two lists of 
steels as above described. Publication 
is being made at this time in order that 
the entire industry may have knowledge 
of the recommendations of this commit- 
tee to the end that all concerned may 
actively co-operate in this standardiza- 
tion program. 

The Army Air Forces and the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics have authorized 
aircraft fabricators to investigate the 
properties of these National Emergency 
Aeronautical Steels with a view to their 
utilization as standard steels. This pro- 
gram of test work has reached the stage 
where many manufacturers of airframes, 
engines, propellers, and accessories have 
undertaken tests to determine the prop- 
erties of these steels. Test results have 
been most encouraging. In many cases, 
the new steels, even though in some 
cases having less total alloy content than 
those which they are designed to re- 
place, have shown superior properties. 
Laboratory and model tests are in prog- 
ress both in this country and in England, 
and it is planned to disseminate the re- 
sults of this test program as widely and 
as quickly as possible. All such infor- 
mation is being cleared through Mr. 
Johnson at Wright Field. 

This entire program is expected to fa- 
cilitate production of aircraft, to effect 
large savings of critical materials and to 
go far in achieving the present goal in 
the 1942-48 aircraft production program. 





TABLE 


I—Tentative Alternate Steel Specifications 


Incorporating Chemical Compositions Recommended by War Production Board 


ALTERNATE STEEL 


Composition (5) 
T 
us he. Form Carbon Manganese Nickel Chromium 
AMS 6260 Bar 0.08-0.13 0.70-0.90 2.00-2.50 0.80-1.10 
AMS 6262 Bar (1) 0.08-0.13 0.70-0.90 2.00-2.50 0.80-1.10 
AMS 6263 Bar 0.11-0.16 0.70-0.90 2.00-2.50 0.80-1.10 
AMS 6264 Bar or 0.70-0.90 2.00-2.50 0.80-1.10 
AMS 6270 Bar 0.12-0.17 0.70-0.90 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
AMS 6272 Bar 0.15-0.20 0.70-0.90 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
AMS = Bar 0.18-0.23 0.70-0.90 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
Bar 0.27-0.33 0.70-0.90 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
Aus on . Bar 0.33-0.38 0.75-1.00 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
Bar 0.38-0.43 0.75-1.00 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
es Bar (2) 0.38-0.43 0.75-1.00 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
ee 0.75-1.00 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.80 
0.70-0.90 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
wer Fea ase 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
6535 Tubing 0.75-1.00 0.40-0.60 0.40-0.60 
: era om 
psi 
Fad steels may be to approval by the agency the equipment 
elenents in heat 
on ae the are for the i iy crass iia based on - analyses 


Molybdenum 

0.30-0.40 AMS 6250 and AMS 6240 

0.30-0.40 AMS 6252 

0.30-0.40 AMS 6253 

0.30-0.40 AMS 6254 and AMS 6242 

0.15-0.25 AMS 6290 

0.15-0.25 AMS 6292 

0.16-0.25 AMS 6294 

0.15-0.25 AMS 6370 

0.20-0.30 AMS 6310, AMS 6330 and AMS™6380 

0.20-0.30 AMS 6312, AMS 6332, (6) AMS6380 
AMS 6382 and AMS 6448 

0.20-0.30 AMS 6315 and AMS 6335 (6) 

0.20-0.30 AMS 6317 and AMS 6337 (6) 

0.15-0.25 AMS 6350 

0.20-0.30 AMS 6352 

0.15-0.25 AMS 6360 

0.20-0.30 AMS 6365 
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CARBON STEELS—Bors and Forgings 





CARBON STEELS—Sheet and Strip 


Otarneated, Cold : 


li (1992) 46817 — 
‘ ree 
Cutting (1117) 
1.5 Manganese, Free 
Cutting (1987) 
1.5 Free 
Heat 
T (1937) - 
he = 46832 
( ye) ta 
(1035) 
(1095) AN-S-5 


TABLE li—Conventional Aeronautical Steel 


Rolled (1010) AMS 5040 
Cold Rolled (1010) AMS 
Half Hard (1010) _ — AMS 5044 
Cold Rolled (1020) AN-S-11 — — 
Annealed (i008) AN-QQ-S-666 — fas sit 
Hard (1086) . - AMS 5122 
CARBON STEELS—Wire 
Zinc Coated Soft (1015) Ano W-435 AMS 5033 
Zine Coated Hard -— 'W-429 
Music Wire 
Commercial (1080) AMS 5110 
Quality - 1090) AN-QQ-W-441 AMS 5112 
{ 
Heat Treated (1070) . AMS 5115 
CARBON STEELS—Tubing 
Seamiess—Annealed (1010) AMS 5050 
Welded Annealed (1010) AMS 5053 
Seamless (1025) AN-WW-T-846 - AMS 5075 
Welded (1025) AN-T-4 - AMS 5077 
LOW ALLOY STEELS—Bars and Forgings 
5 Ni (2512) 57-107-18 — EMS3 - AMS 6240 
5 Ni (2817) — — a AMS 6242 
3.5 Ni, 1.5 Cr (3310) 57-107-22 — EMS445 — AMS 6250 
3.5 Ni, 1.6 Cr (3310) — — — — AMS 6252 
3.6 Ni, 1.5 Cr (3316) - — ~ — AMS 6253 
3.5 Ni, 1.5 Cr (3316) _ — — AMS 6254 
1.8 Ni, 0.25 Mo (4615) — 46832 EMS 8 AC10240 AMS 6290 
1.8 Ni, 0.25 Mo (4817) - — AMS 6292 
1.8 Ni, 0.25 Mo (4620) — -- AMS 6294 
1.8 Ni, 0.25 Mo (4635) — EMS 69 AMS 6310 
1.8 Ni, 0.25 Mo ( 4640) AMS 6312 
808000 TS. 
Ts (4640) AMS 6315 
18 0.25 Mo 
1 Ts (<= _ AMS 6317 
1.25 Ni, 0.6 (3138) te AMS 6330 
eau ae ates rH 
1 Cr, 0.2 Mo (4137) 752 AMS 6380 
1 Cr, 0.2 Mo (4140) — AMS 6382 
1.8 Ni, 0.75 Cr, : 
Mo (4328) — AMS 6410 
18 S0ue Cr, 
Mo (4337) AN-QQ-S-756 -— - AMS 6412 
18 Hy Cr, 
(4340) _ -- ~ - AMS 6415 
1.35 Cr (82100) — 67-107-13 — EMS 70 AMS. 
Nitralloy 5! 67-07-28 — EMS47 — AMS 6470 
Nitralloy (—) _ —_ _ _ 
LOW ALLOY STEELS—Sheet and Strip 
1 Cr, 0.2 Mo (4130) - AMS 6350 
1 Cr, 0.2 Mo (4135) AN-OG-3-808 : - AMS 6352 
— ey — : - AMS 6455 
No Commercial * 
Designation 
LOW ALLOY STEELS—Wire 
Chrome-Vanadium 
Annealed (6150) 48-7 — EMS2 — AMS 6450 
Chrome-Vanadium 
Annealed (6150) -- —- wee — — — 
: Tubing may also be ordered under the listed for Bars and 
a go The and tolerances in such cases shall be as agreed 
upon by vendor purchaser. 





Specifications 









— Government Specifications - —-—- 
Air Commercial 
Army-Navy Army Navy NAF Corps Specs. 









LOW ALLOY STEELS—Tubing 






Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo Normalized (4130) AN-WW-T-859 — - = AMS 6360 
Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo 125,000 TS (4130) AN-WW-T-850 - — AMS 6361 
Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo 150,000 TS (4130) AN-WW-T-850 — - AMS 6362 
Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo 180,000 TS (4130) AN-WW-T-850 - — AMS 6363 
Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo Normalized (4135) AN-WW-T-852 - AMS 6365 
Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo 125,000 TS (4135) AN-WW-T-852 — . AMS 6366 
Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Me 150,000 TS (4135) AN-WW-T-852 — - AMS 6367 
Seamiess, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo 180,000 TS (4135) AN-WW-T-852 = AMS 6368 
Seamless, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo 200,000 TS (4135) AN-WW-T-852 - - AMS 6369 
Welded, 1 Cr, 
0.2 Mo Normalized (4130) AN-T-3 - AMS 6510 






























CORROSION RESISTANT STEELS—Bors and Forgings 


18 Cr, 8 Ni (Type 302) A m7 - 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 2.5 Mo (Type 315) an3 771 
16 Cr, 2 Ni (Type 431) BE Soe 8X: 
13 Cr, Free 
(Type 416) ; 46818 — AMS 5610 
13 Cr, 1 Ni (Type 414) ‘ ae 10080 AMS 5615 
(Type 440) . 4518 - AMS 5630 
17 Cr, Free 
ae a ~ AMS 5632 
a Type 303) AN-QQ-S-771 AMS 5640 
( 
18 Cr, 8 Ni aS. A. 46S18 AMS 5641 
18Cr.8NiHeat (Type 321 
Resistant & ) ~_ 8 - . AMS 5645 
Cr, Ni, W, Valve . — EMS12 — AMS 5700 
Cr, Ni, Si, Valve ee AMS 5705 
Cr, Si, Ni, Valve on ap AMS 5710 
CORROSION RESISTANT STEELS—Sheet and Strip 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
Resistant ON AN-QQ-S-757 AMS 5510 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
pve (Type 302) AN-QQ-S-772 AMS 5515 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
fanaed oe (Type 302) AN-QQ-S-772 AMS 5516 
18 Cr, 8 Ni ” 
tenon TS Type 302) AN-QQ-S-772 AMS 5517 
{ 
18 Cr, 8 Ni mis 
Cold Rolled, 
150,000 TS (Type 302) AN-QQ-S-772 - AMS 5518 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
Cold Rolled, 
ome Ts (Type 302) AN-QQ-S-772 e . AMS 5519 
2.5 Mo (Type 316) AN-QQ-S-772 
CORROSION RESISTANT STEELS—Wire 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
mL. (Type 347) - — 4R2 — AC 10288 AMS S680 
0 (Type 302) ~ =.  .' <a 
18 Gr, 8 Ni 
atte. (Type 302) ai i “ . AMS Sees 
2.5 Mo (Type 316) w4i3— — ‘ pa 
18 Gr, 8 ald seri 
25 Mo Screen (Type 316) - st iden”, San - AMS 590 
CORROSION RESISTANT STEELS—Tubing 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
Heat Resistant (Type 347 
2321) AN-WW-T-588— -— — — _ AMS 5570 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
Welded 
Heat Resistant (Type 347 
321) AN-WW-T-81-—  — ss . AMS 6575 
18 Cr, 8 Ni (Type 302) AN-WW-T-855— — — — - 


NOTE: Tettte aity che be extent wate Ge seetattns Gnd Be Soe ont 
and tolerances in such shall be 
a. a cases as agreed 
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BLAST FURNACE LININGS 


FOLLOWING bibliography is a con- 
tinuation of the references which accom- 
panyed the article, “Mechanism of Wear 
of Blast Furnace Linings”, in last week’s 
issue, page 75: 


gt ae ‘Actions of the 


10. R. Schenk and 
the 





gration of Blast Furnace Linings,” Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant, 10, 161-63 (1922). 
15. P. O. Menke. “Disintegration of Blast Fur- 
nace Linings,” Blast Furnace and Steel 

Plant. 10, 116-118 (1922). 
16. C. E. Nesbitt and M. L. Bell. “Firebrick 
” Brick & Clay Record, 62, 


17. B. M. O’Harra and W. J. Darby. “Disin- 


18. S. M. Phe 


” Jour. Amer. Cer. Soc. 7, 716-17, 

(1924); C. A. ee 
19. J. W. Mellor. A comprehensive Treatise of 
Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry. Vol. 

12, pp. 621-30. 

£0. Himansu Kumar Mitra and Alexander Silver- 
man. “Prevention of Disintegration of Blast 
Furnace Linings,” Jour. Amer. Cer. Soc. 11, 
ge rh age 
. C. Howard. 


“Carbon Deposition Near 
Pomnes Ten” Iron Age, 122, 271 (1928) 
22. Clements. Blast Furnace Practice, Vol. II 
(1929) Liming Failure due to carbon depo- 
sition at Bethlehem Steel Co. 
28. R. P. Heuer. Discussion on “Prevention of 
of Bilast-Furnace Linings.” 
Jour. Amer. Cer. Soc., 12, (1), 30-31 
(1929). 
24, E. Diepschlag and K. Feist. “Destruction of 
Brick by Carbon Monoxide,” Feuerfest, 4 
(9) 183-36 (1928); Blast Furnace and Stcvl 


Plant, 17, 280-82 (1929). Cer. Abs., 8 
(3) 198 (1929). 

25. H. A. Berg. “Blast Furnace Developments 
in 1928,” Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
17, (1), 67-68 (1929). 

26. D. E. Hubbard and W. J. Rees. 


Refractory Materials,” Trans. Cer. Soc. 
27. “Carbon Monoxide and Refractory Mate- 


. Cer. Abstr. Vol. 11, p. 309. 

Refractory Materials. Vereinigte 

Stahlwerke A.-G. Fr. 740, 467. (July 25, 
1982). 

29. F. Hartman. “Destruction of Blast Furnace 
Lining,” Stahl und Eisen, 52 oe) 1061-66 
(1982). Photomicrograp destruction 

etc 





by abrasion, ‘ 
30. W. J. Rees. “Blast Furnace Linings,” Brit- 
ish Clayworker, 41 (481), 5-4-56 (1982). 


$1. H. W. Hibbott and W. J. Rees. “Influence 
on 
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The lifelines of this mechanical era of war and 
its industrial heart must be of such enduring 
strength and flexibility that there can be no ques- 
tion of failure. 


Metal is the one dependable material possessing 
the characteristics to withstand all of the stresses 
of steam and air pressure, the deteriorating effects 
of oil, liquids and gases, and destructive vibration 
. . . and still retain the required flexibility. 


American Seamless Flexible Metal Tubing, 
made by corrugating drawn rigid Seamless Tube, 
and American Metal Hose, wound from strip metal, 
are in the forefront of the battle lines . . . from 
the depth of sea and earth to the fighting heights 
of the stratosphere. 


This company is still serving most of its regu- 


lar buyers . . . because they have always been 
. . . and are now .. . the leading industrialists, 
whose production is the backbone of both peace 








and war. Added to these, of course, are the many 
new plants organized expressly for war production 
— whose use of American Flexible Metal Hose and 
Tubing is practically a necessity. 


For all connecting and conveying duties, for 
vibration control, for the correction of misalign- 
ment and for protective shielding, there’s a type of 
American Flexible Metal Hose or Tubing some 
of which are shown on the reverse of this sheet. 


Seamless SS-50 graphically tells 
the story of American Seamless 
Flexible Metal Tubing gives 
you important tables and accur- 
ate engineering data so necessary 
under present war conditions. 


Aircraft Bulletin A-48 provides 
the essential facts in the form of 
up-to-the-minute specifications 
on American Metal Hose Air- 
craft products flexible low 
tension shielded conduit, fit- 
tings, flexible aluminum and 
stainless steel tubing, ferrule 
attaching machines, etc. 








Note that flexibility is developed in American “Seamless” by 
corrugating the solid walls of rigid metal tubing after it has been 
“stretched” to the correct wall thickness. Thus, a continuous flexible 
metal tubing, with no seams, no laps, no welds, no joints — ideally 
suited to convey steam, oil, hot water, solvents, gases and some chemi- 
cals, made in various metals. For pressure work, one or more braided 


wire jackets are added. 


, a 


we 
e ye 


The toughest type of extremely flexible metal hose, especially 
suited to “heavy duty” all around service in conveying steam and oil. 
Made by winding strip metal in a “full interlocked” pattern and 
packing the joints with asbestos. In bronze for steam and water; steel 
for oil . . . also in brass, stainless steel and other workable metals. 


* 
> . 5 * 
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American Flexible Metal (low tension) Shielded Conduit is strip 
wound from aluminum. Used by the aircraft industry for shielding 
electrical wiring. Made to specifications of both the Army and Navy. 
Also available is a special flexible metal housing for parachute rip- 


cords; flexible heat ducts and shielded conduit fittings. 
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AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH of THE AMERICAN BRASS © 
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General Offices: Waterbury, Coun. + + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining © 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Lid., New Toroute, Ont. 
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RATIO TO Di STEEL, SASED ON WEIGHT LOSS. 
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in petroleum processing equipment by specifying lower alloy 
contents can lead to important savings as explained here 


By C. L. CLARK 


Research Metallurgical Department 
Steel and Tube Division 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton, O. 


WHILE considerable work is being 
done to develop substitutes for the al- 
loy steels containing appreciable amounts 
of such scarce elements as chromium 
and nickel, the severe service encoun- 
tered in tubes for cracking stills and 
similar applications in the petroleum in- 
dustry demands appreciable amounts of 
the alloying elements. 

Corrosion resistance to hot petroleum 
products is proportional to the amount 
of chromium present. Molybdenum, too, 
must be added, for the straight-chro- 
mium steels are susceptible to temper 
embrittlement after service at elevated 
temperatures. 

The severity of corrosion in different 
cracking units varies greatly, depending 
upon the crude used and the operating 
conditions. Thus the amount of chro- 
mium required also varies, up to 9 per 
cent chromium, or 18 per cent chro- 
mium and 8 per cent nickel—the fa- 





'“Hign Temverature Strength Characteris- 
tics Ava*lable for Design of Cracking Still 
Tubes,” Oi! & Gas Journal, Jan 8, 1942. 


From Refiner & Natural Gasoline Manufac- 
turef. 


miliar 18-8 stainless steel. 

While chromium additions are neces- 
sary for steels for such service, appre- 
ciable economies can be obtained if the 
equipment is designed on the basis of 
furnishing equipment for the duration 
of the emergency rather than for the 
usual extended life of 10 years or so. 

For example, if in a given unit 5 per 
cent chromium gives a life of 10 years. 
then replacements for this unit as well 
as proposed new units operating under 
the same conditions and on the same 
charging stock could well be either of 
the 1.25 or 2 per cent chromium type, 
resulting in a saving of more than 50 per 
cent in the chromium which otherwise 
would be required. 

Likewise, certain applications of 18-5 
stainless coutd be handled by the 7 or 
9 per cent chromium grades, thus result- 
ing in anmreciable savin~s both in chro- 
mium and in nickel. While this pro- 
cedure does. of course. require estimat- 
ing the duration of the present emer- 
gency most of our war effort must like- 
wise be based on quite similar esti- 
mates. 

Since many of the orders for crack- 
ing-sti'l tuhes and especially those for 
replacement in inventory are relatively 
small, more rieid standardization of these 
steels is advisable to conserve melting 


(Please turn to Page 123) 
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Fig. |\—Comparative cor- 
rosion results from three 
refineries, based on the 
corrosion ratio to DM 
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steel. Fig. 2—Influence 


of silicon and aluminum 
additions on the oxida- 





, tion resistance in air of 
4 to 6 per cent chro- 
mium-molybdenum steel. 





Fig. 3 — Influence of 
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varying the chromium 

Lo molybdenum — con- 

tent on the rupture 
strength 
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Fig. 4— ( Left) — Influ- 
| - ence of varying the chro- 
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LOR EOL & 


One of the largest Exclusive 
Motor and Generator Manu- 
facturers in the World. 


mtury Motors are the unseen dependable servants of 
thousands of operators of machine tools engaged in 
War production. Because of their unusual freedom from 
vibration, Century Motors do not handicap the precision of 


the machine tool. 


From the largest machines involving heavy shock loads 
to the smallest of precision machine tools, you'll find Century 
Motors standing the gaff of continuous, 3-shift duty — they 
are engineered to meet the demands of such service. 


The wide range of Century Motor types and sizes can well 
save you time and money by simplifying proper motor selection. 
For assistance in the quick solution of your motor problems, 
call in your nearest Century Motor Specialist without delay. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 











168 Hours per Week! 

Modern industrial trucks 
are working 168 hours a week. 
This is necessary to keep war 
production lines adequately sup- 
plied with materials. Other 
trucks, not so modern and, up to 
this time, never even considered 
for such continuous service, can 
be batteried to give the same 
kind of service..Write our near- 
est office for suggestions. 






















Allibis are Seldom Alkaline. 


For every production dip 
there must be a suitable explana- 
tion. Few material -handling 
delays have ever been attributed 
to failure of an alkaline battery. 
Its performance is predictable. 
It does not fall down on the job 
without warning. On such reli- 
ability are production records 
written. 








Skid Racks. Many war plants 
are producing parts machined 
to close tolerances which require 
careful protection against dam- 
age in handling through the 
subsequent processes. By the use 
of skid racks they have not only 
avoided spoiled work but have 
also saved many handling mo- 
tions. And, they have avoided 
time losses that could never be 
retrieved. When a plant is on a 
war schedule, there’s no time left! 








Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 








THIS POWER 
must not fail 





Battery industrial trucks are liter- 
ally the internal supply lines of our 
war industries. They keep materials 
on the move all the way from in- 
coming to outgoing carriers. Their 
power-units are their strength .. . 
they must not fail. 


And that’s the biggest single reason 
why over half the battery industrial 
trucks of America are powered by 














Edison Alkaline Batteries. They 
provide the most dependable bat- 


tery power the world has ever 
known, an Edison invention. De- 
pendability is the reason for their 
success in mines, on railroads, 
throughout industry and aboard 
ship. Electrically, chemically, struc- 
turally, they are made to order for 


today’s stringent demands. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edivon. 


Olkaline BATTERIES 
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‘Monorail Handling System 


re 


. . . » With drop sections speeds sheet metal fabricating operations 


IN THE three large plants of the Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y., are thousands of feet of Tramrail that 
make it possible to convey, by the over- 
head route, the various metal parts that 
enter into the fabrication of modern steel 
file cases, desks, partitions, doors and 
other metal equipment of which Art Met- 
al is one of the leading producers. 


From the receiving platform and 
through the many manufacturing depart- 
ments the overhead Tramrail conveyor 
system is a big factor in making possible 
real efficiency in materials handling and 
production. Time wasted on unnecessary 
rehandling has been reduced consider- 
ably. Materials come in a continuous 
flow when wanted, thus eliminating the 
need for skilled workers to be idle for 
periods of time waiting for parts with 
which to work. 


A 2-ton pack of steel sheets is being 
unloaded from the truck in Fig. 2. The 
hoist is a manually operated 3-ton Cleve- 
land Tramrail chain hoist. The steel 
packs are secured in the sheet lifter by 
use of the handwheel. The usual heavy 
tugging and lifting are eliminated with 
this equipment. One man can easily un- 
load a truck of steel packs and deliver 
them inside the plant in quicker time 
than formerly required and with far less 
danger of injury. 

Drop sections such as the one dipping 
file drawers in enamel in Fig. 1 do much 
to speed the cleaning and painting of 
parts. Racks loaded with parts are passed 
through a sequence of operations such 
as cleaning, drying, dip painting, drip- 
ping, baking, and so on, without ever 
being touched by hand or removed from 
the Tramrail system. 


The carriers with loaded racks are 


easily conveyed to the drop sections in- 
stailed over the various tanks. The sec- 
tions lower the parts into the solutions 
and elevate them to the original level, 
permitting the carriers to roll on to the 
next point. 

While the Tramrail itself 
provides tremendous advantages, it often 
makes possible the use of other equip- 
ment which brings about still greater sav- 
ings. Such is the case in the department 
where Art Metal cleans and paints file 
drawers. Because of the Tramrail equip- 
ment it was possible to install and op- 


system in 


erate a degreaser in which parts are 
dipped and thoroughly cleaned in a few 
minutes in a chemical vapor atmosphere. 
Because the chemical vapor used in the 
new process is toxic, drop sections were 
found an ideal means of putting this fast 
working agent to use. 

Doors and a great many parts are spray 
painted as illustrated in Fig. 3. Note 
the convenience that arrangement 
provides from a materials-handling view- 


this 


point. Also observe how easily the paint- 
ed items can be moved on with little 
danger of being touched or damaged. 


The installation of Tramrail made pos- 
sible the introduction of various methods 
and equipment which, combined, helped 
better production efficiency far more than 
was expected. A vivid indication of this 
is the fact that only two bake ovens 
are required in one department where 12 


Fig. 1—Drop sections such as this one 
over a dipping tank greatly facilitate the 
processing operations since much of the 
work can be performed without removing 
it from the handling system. Note the 
rack carrier is extremely flexible in de- 
sign, thus enabling a wide variety of parts 

to be 


carried easily 


And Art Metal 


executives readily credit the use of the 


were required before 


efficient handling system in large part 


for this achievement 


Fig. 2. ( Left)—Sheet pack lifter and Tramrail hoist enable one man to handle 2-ton 
packs of steel sheet as monorail system extends out over truck loading and un- 


loading area 


Fig. 3. ( Right )—Painting is speeded and the work protected by these monorail car- 


riers. 


All illustrations furnished by Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleveland Crane & 


Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. 
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yes and Ears 
for the Army and Navy 


are made of steel tubes! 


OW would you like to climb into the control 
tower of a battleship and look through the 
mechanical eyes which can spot an enemy ship miles 
beyond unaided sight? Or go into the crowded control 
room of a destroyer and listen through the mechanical 
ears which reveal the heart throbs of a submarine 
lurking beneath the sea? Or visit an observation post 
for our land forces where the tubular range finder is 
posted to spot enemy artillery, and the sensitive sound 
detectors to catch the drone of approaching aircraft 
long before it can be seen? 

Maybe you didn’t know it, but these “eyes and 
ears” which are largely responsible for the surprising 
accuracy of American gun fire are built with substan- 
tial amounts of seamless steel pipe and tubing. 

But vital and numerous as these devices are, they 


represent only a part of the amazing contribution of 
pipe and tubing to our military operations. The ships 
to be built in 1942-43 will use enough pipe and tubes to 
reach one and a half times around the world! Powder 
plants, arsenals, factories, defense housing and equip- 
ment require a staggering tonnage, while millions of 
shells, demolition bombs, tank parts, and aircraft 
ac7essories create an amazing total in the war effort. 

That’s why the vast facilities of Nationat Tube 
Company follow ‘round the clock with an endless 
stream of production. That’s why the processes which 
made Nationa. Seamless famous in times of peace 
are so valuable today. And that’s why before you ask 
the question, “What about pipe and tubes?”, you 
already have the answer. NATIONAL Pipe and Tubes 
have definitely gone to war! 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Columbia Steel Company, Sen Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED 


STATES STEEL 
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WELDING 


In Gas Plant Maintenance 


By E. W. P. SMITH 

Consulting Engineer 

Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


ARC WELDING in gas plant main- 
tenance requires a basic knowledge of 
welding as well as of the requirements or 
services to be met in the gas plant. 
Welding of steel in plant maintenance, 
erase the 


new pipelines, repair of pipe lines, re- back to 


pair and replacement of castings, and 
hard surfacing are typical applications. 
Now, with are welding playing such a 
vital part in war production and with the 
urgent need for increased output of im- 
plements of war, it is necessary that 
former welding speeds be considered in- 
adequate and steps be taken to increase 
them still further. The logical way to 
bring about a radical improvement in 
anything-—whether it is a welding process 
or the design of a product—is to get 


From a paper presented before the American 


fundamentals, to 
thought of everything that has gone be- 
fore and get a fresh start. 

Following this reasoning, a new “Fleet- 
Fillet” technique has been developed 
which has increased the arc speed of 12 
feet per hour (in the late 1920’s for the 
equivalent of a %-inch horizontal fillet 
with bore or washed electrode weld to 
a present are speed of 65 feet per hour. 
(See SteEx, June 1, 1942, p. 70). 

Removing Broken Studs: In main- 
tenance work, the problem of remov- 
ing broken stud bolts is frequently en- 
countered. By the method described here 


Gas Association, New York, May 25, 1942. 


Fig. 1\—Closeup of section of cast steel worm after it had been salvaged by resurfacing 
with one layer of Abrasoweld. Worm was worn to point where it had been discarded. 
Cost of new worm was $75 which compares with a cost of only $25.50 for the recon- 
ditioning job, which in turn will outwear a new worm. Teeth of the worm gear driven 
by this worm are likewise reconditioned when worn at a cost of only $93.50 which 
compares with $600 for a new worm gear—and job is done without removing gear 


Fig. 2—A section of a cast steel skirt, each gas producer having eight of these units. 
Skirts are 1% inches thick when new, wear severely in middle portion but fail me- 
chanically if allowed to become thinner than %-inch. Building up section at this point 
_by surfacing with Abrasoweld avoids necessity of replacing casting at cost of $97.44 
which compares with reconditioning cost of only $10.20—a saving of $87.24 on each job 


‘Fig. 3—Teeth of this cast iron segment of a coke crusher are easily built up to cor- 
rect height for maximum effectiveness by deposition of hardsurfacing material. Worn 
points already built up can he seen along with others worn but not yet built up 


Fig. 4—These worn flights of a Ni Hard grate section from a gas producer were built 
up by applying first a layer of Ferroweld, then a layer of Abrasoweld. Surfaced area 
showed only a little wear after a year of service 


Fig. 5—Coke screens can be reconditioned successfully provided that at least half of 

the original section of the rods has not been worn away. If more than half has been 

worn away, rods are likely to break when reconditioned since the hard surfacing ma- 

terial resists abrasion well but does not withstand shock loads which must be taken 
by the rod material forming the screen 
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RAIDERS! Two or three miles up—flying 300 miles an hour 
or better! Knocking bomber or fighter planes out of the 
sky requires the utmost in precision manufacture and split- 
second aiming of the “ack-acks’”’. 


Obvious indeed is the need for accurate heat treatment of 
the exact type needed for gun barrels and gun mounts. The 
barrels must withstand the intense heat and tremendous ex- 
plosive power of rapid firing. Mounts are subject to most 
violent strains and vibrations. 


MAHR Furnaces are successfully “hitting the mark” with every 
type of heat treatment needed for gun barrels and mounts, 
planes, tanks, warships. MAHR Furnaces have proven their 
merit in thousands of wartime and peacetime applications. 


A MAHR ENGINEER CAN HELP YOU on any heat 
treating problem . . . Write, wire or phone today. 


MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. 


DIV. DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES — MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


f 
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Mlustration at left shows MAHR Recirculating, Semi- 
Pit Type, Stress Relief Furnace for stress relieving of 
weldments, etc., in the production of gun mounts and 
similor ordnance ports. 


FOR EVERY HEAT TREATING NEED 


ANNEALING Furnace Types: Other MAHR 

CARBURIZING CAR BOTTOM Sqvipment: 

BAKING PIT RIVET FORGES 
PUSHER TORCHES 

eno ye ROLLER HEARTH BURNERS 
CONTINUOUS BLOWERS 

DRAWING POT VALVT> 

STRESS RELIEF ROTARY SMITHING FORGES 


MAHR FURNACES 








YOUNGSTOWN 4-3184 
learn How CMP Precision Light 
Gauge Strip Steel is Successfully 
Replacing More Critical Metal 


Don’t let shortages of light gauge copper. 
brass and other non-ferrous metals slow 
down your essential war production... Phone 
us immediately. Get.the information and pro- 
duction data on CMP paper thin strip steel 
applications that release more critical metal. 


By utilizing the wide range of physical prop- 
erties available in CMP precision cold rolled 
strip it is possible that the vital service char- 
acteristics of your present material can be 
retained. 


It won't take long to find out if we can assist 
you as we have others. And it might be the 
answer for product improvement plus better 
production. Your call today could help speed 
the Victory. 










THE COLD METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 





































To use the new method, first lay a 
mat above the broken stud. The inside 
diameter of the nut should be slightly 
larger than the outside diameter of the 
stud bolt. Build the stud up with weld 
metal using the electric arc. Weld it fo 
the nut. 

The bolt then has a regular head and 
may be removed with an ordinary 
wrench. In some cases a frozen stud 
bolt will require that the area surround- 
ing the bolt be heated to expand it and 
permit the bolt to be removed. The 
method permits removal of an average 
of 20 broken studs per hour, whether 
or not they are broken off on an angle. 


Used for Many Jobs 


In maintenance of coke ovens, the elec- 
tric arc was applied to standpipes, suc- 
tion mains, fuel mains, take-off tees, 
ells, valve bodies and collecting mains. 
Maintenance work with electric welding 
around the oven waste gas stacks in- 
cluded fabricating a ladder to the top 
of a 200-foot stack, welding the hood 
inside and out at the top of the stack, 
applying new rings over old ones at the 
top of the stack. Maintenance of the 
thionizer included welding patches on 
one side, welding the band around the 
top to keep water from running down 
the side, and fabricating stove pans. 

In the producing plant, the electric arc 
welded manhole plates in water jackets. 
In repairing coal unloading hoppers, the 
electric are welded loosened seams and 
put in patches. In coal and coke bin 
maintenance, patches and partitions were 
involved and new bins were built. Coal 
and coke conveyor or buckets were fabri- 
cated complete. Coke conveyor troughs 
were patched. 

A locomotive crane frame boom was 
repaired in four hours at an estimated 
saving of $150 without dismantling. New 
side sheets were installed on clam sheil 
buckets and the lips of the bucket were 
restored to their original size. Such mis- 
cellaneous equipment was fabricated us- 
ing serap steel in many instances. This 
work included stairways, ladders, gear 
guards and other items. The preced- 
ing list of jobs done by electric welding 
by mo means exhausts the possibilities 
for economical use of the . process. 
Maintenance men, who remember that 
clectric welding can be used on almost 
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any metal, find new uses for the proc- 
ess practically every day. 

The gear case of a small locomotive 
was saved by electric welding—the 
bearings and bell being built up and 
hard faced with weld metal. The total 
cost of this work was approximately $15. 
To buy the parts new would have cost 
much more. 

An interesting application of electric 
welding was on a casting which former- 
ly had a bushing made of solid stain- 
less steel, This bushing was quite ex- 
pensive but is now made at much lower 
cost by using the electric arc to apply a 
layer of stainless steel over the carbon 
steel now used in the balance of the 
casting. 

Piping: Here are the reasons why 
shielded arc welding does every piping 
job better for less money: 

—Permits large total cost savings by 
reducing piping costs 20 per cent or more 
because of its simplicity and speed. 

—Greatly lowers installation time be- 
cause it does away with delays in detail- 
ing, fitting extra parts, applying supports, 
inserting gaskets, etc. Piping installa- 
tion time can be cut as much as 50 per 
cent. 

—Permits use of pipe of thinner wall 
sections because the full strength of pipe 
is developed throughout the joints, offsets, 
etc. This saves money in pipe tonnage. 

—Permits use of smaller size because 
streamlining pipe joints reduces friction 
losses and increases the capacity of any 
given size of pipe. Pipe of smaller sizes 
can, therefore, sometimes be used with- 
out any sacrifice of carrying capacity. 
This permits savings in pipe costs. 

—Excludes many fittings, which simpli- 
fies work and speeds installation all along 
the line in piping work. 


cause all types of piping fittings can be 
made from standard steel pipe and plate. 
Mufflers, elbows, ells, expansion joints, 
etc., can be made by shielded are weld- 
ing at a fraction of the cost of othe: 
methods. 

—Minimizes resistance to flow 
inner pipe surfaces are left smooth and 
changes in direction of flow are made 
gradually. 

—Saves space since welding goes read- 
ily into tight corners to connect piping. 
No need to leave extra space for wrench 
clearances and other tools required by 
ordinary methods. 

—Allows simpler, more flexible de 


since 


sign by elimination of complicated con- 
nection detailing, etc., and allows greater 
flexibility in layout. 

—Provides greater strength and rigid- 
ity because properly welded joints are 
stronger than the itself. That's 
why welded piping systems can be for- 


pipe 


gotten 

—Assures permanently leakproof con- 
nections because the joint metal is 
denser, more corrosion resistant. 

—Makes curving pipe easy since any 
shape can be fabricated by cutting pipe, 
fitting the pieces together and welding 
them into a unit. 

—Applies supporting members readily 
for one structural part can be joined to 
another directly and without use of in- 
termediate connecting pieces. Saves 
time, material and labor. 

—Simplifies painting or insulation for 
pipe connections are 
painting or applica- 

Material can be ap- 


the streamlined 
smooth for easy 
tion of insulation. 
plied in long lengths—no cutting and 
fitting around projections. 

—Provides neat appearance by doing 
away with unsightly projections. 

—Makes alterations easy for welding 





—Eliminates patterns and castings be (Please turn to Page 125) 
TABLE I—Pipe Welding Procedure Data 
Size of Pipe, Inches Actual Welding Lbs. of 
Wall Beads or Electrode, Current Time, Min Electrode 
Dia. Thickness Passes Diam., Inch Amps Per Joint Per Joint 
2 0.154 I 5/32 120 5.5 0.35 
2 140 : 
3 0.216 I 5/32 120 7.0 0.44 
2 140 ; 
4 0.237 1 5/32 120 9.0 0.64 
2 3/16 160 . 
3 3/16 j 
5 0.258 1 5/32 120 11.8 0.81 
2 3/16 160 , 
3 3/16 
3 0.280 I 5/%z . 
2 3/16 120 13.5 0.96 
3 3/16 160 
8 0.322 1 ; 
2 3/16 150 17.8 1.38 
3 170 7 
10 0.365 ] 
2 3/16 150 22.0 1.65 
3 170 ; 
4 
12 0.3875 1 ; 
2 8/16 150 26.5 2.0 
3 170 ; ; 
4 
14 0.375 1 
2 8/16 150 : 4 
- 170 $1.8 2.3 
























































In peacetime, motors are applied with a sub- 
stantial reserve safety factor. In other words, 
most applications are “overmotored” .. . the 
motors are capable of producing more horse- 
power than is required by the machines they 
drive. 


Such “overmotoring” provides a reserve to 
take care of unexpectedly heavy loads, and 


assures long life with low maintenance cost. 


But today, our problem is to “make the most 
of what we’ve got’’—to get more production out 
of each and every motor. 

Recognizing this fact, Westinghouse, at the 
suggestion of the War Production Board, now 
recommends that motor users modify their peace- 
time practices . . . that they get the most out of 





every motor they have . . . that in applying new 
motors or relocating old ones, they take ad- 
vantage of all possible favorable operating con- 
ditions . . . that they load each motor to the limit. 


A summary of these recommendations is pre- 
sented in the booklet ‘“‘Calling All Horsepower,” 
illustrated above. Ask today for your free copy. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-21250 








THE WESTINGHOUSE “CALLING ALL HORSEPOWER” PROGRAM IS DESIGNED TO: 


@ Get maximum production out of every motor. 


@ sove critical moterials. 


The program has as its basis close team- 
work between industry and Westinghouse 
engineers, aimed at determining with maxi- 
mum accuracy the exact horsepower re- 
quired by the driven machine. 

In keeping with these findings, it then 


OPEN TYPE 


offers specific recommendations which will 
enable users to take advantage of (1) all 
favorable operating conditions; (2) extra 
service factors built into Westinghouse 
motors. Some typical results possible with 
this program are shown in the table below. 


j 


A, Cc. MOTORS 4O2 | 4e instead C4 igue these 
THIS LOAD THIS RATING | THIS RATING MATERIALS 


40°C rated, in appli- 
cations seldom reach- 
ing or exceeding this 
temperature. 











STANDARD WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTORS ARE GENERALLY 
AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT 
DELIVERY FOR WAR JOBS 
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How To Determine the Fabricating Qualities of 


NICKEL ELECTRODEPOSITS 


Nickel electrodeposits in war work are of sufficient importance in many cases to warrant control 
of the physical properties of the electrodeposit. These may correspond to those of the base 
metal or other desirable characteristics may be provided. The important thing is that nickel 
electrodeposits can be produced to have exactly the degree of ductility, hardness, fabricating 
and service properties desired to meet a particular set of war service requirements. 

A satisfoctory comparative means of routine checking the properties of nickel is presented. 
The method can also be used to determine the physical properties of other electrodeposited 


metals 


THE USE of prefinished metals has 
progressed to the point where it is de- 
sirable and necessary to produce a more 
uniform product applicable to parts re- 
quiring specification thicknesses with fab- 
rication qualities. These deposits should 
permit considerable deformation without 
appreciable loss in protective properties. 

To determine the qualities of nickel 
deposits required for good fabrication 
performance of “prefinished” nickel-coat- 
ed sheet steel and copper, electrodeposits 
were prepared in several commercial 
baths and in controlled laboratory solu- 
tions. All specimens were prepared un- 
der conditions found necessary for op- 
timum ductility wherever practical. 

Deposits on sheet steel and copper 
were measured for thickness magnetical- 
ly, microscopically or chemically. Stress- 
strain diagrams were made using values 
obtained on the Olsen Tour-Marshall de- 
sign of stiffness machine. The nickel de- 
posits tested on the latter instrument 
were 0.010 to 0.020-inch thick. Cup 
tests were made on an Ericksen machine. 
Some cups were then examined micro- 
scopically to determine the minimum 
thickness of the deposit at which frac- 


*Now with Empire Plating & Mfg. Co., Chi- 


By F. P. ROMANOFF* 
Apollo Metal Works 
Chicago 


ture takes place. Some specimens of 
bright nickel were also examined. 

Previous work (Transactions of the 
Electrochemical Society 64, 251-266, 
1934; and Proceedings of the American 
Electroplaters’ Society, 1934) resulted in 
the development of a qualitative test for 
ductility and the properties could be 
determined to a limited degree. This was 
a modified Ericksen test, consisting of 
pressing a l-inch ball into the nickel- 
coated metal to a depth of 0.225-inch 
so that the deposit on the surface of the 
metal would be stretched, using deposits 
0.0002-inch thick on sheet copper or 
steel. 

If the base metal used were copper, 
visual inspection would determine the 
type of deposit. A satisfactory ductile 
deposit would not disclose any of the 
red copper color through the nickel. 
Hard and average nickel electrodeposits 
always permitted copper to be exposed 
and readily seen when subjected to this 
test. The thickness of the base copper 
also affected the results, which had to be 


interpreted accordingly. 

It was found that nickel deposits, duc- 
tile according to this test, could be in- 
creased in thickness up to 0.016-inch 
(the maximum applied on these tests) 
without showing fracture under deeper 
cup tests. In the case of this type of 
deposit, cups drawn to the fracturing 
point of the base metal failed to disclose 
copper when the deposit was 0.0003-inch 
or more and did not cause any significant 
decrease in the drawing qualities of the 
base. 

The qualitative test on 0.0002-inch de- 
posits on a copper base 0.024-inch thick 
showed that an original area of 0.785- 
inch could be increased to 0.98-inch, 
approximately 25 per cent, without show- 
ing any fracture of the nickel. The area 
of the cups is not increased uniformly, 
as the part near the dome is increased 
in area to a much greater extent than 
that near the base. So the actual elonga- 
tion of the strained nickel was greater. 

Reports on the mechanical properties 
of electroplated nickel have shown 
elongation values up to 28 per cent in 2 
inches and up to 87 per cent in 1 inch 
(W. A. Wesley, Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Electroplaters’ Society, 1938, p. 63, 
and Gardam and Macnaughton. Trans- 
actions Frad. Society 1933, p. 29, 753). 

It was possible to produce deposits of 
any desired thickness with uniform me- 
chanical properties, but this was not prac- 
tical under the prevailing conditions. 
In an effort to develop a practical test 


Fig. 1—Olsen-built Tour-Marshall de- 
sign stiffness tester utilized here 


Fig. 2—Stiffness versus tensile strength. 
Stiffness values at 45 degrees deflection 
of low carbon steels. Curve I from aver- 
age of several different tempers, all steel 
from same mill. Curve II represents No. 
4 temper steels from three different mills. 
Fig. 3 shows stiffness curves for these 
materials 
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OU can drop a Northwest right into your plant layout. Its 
versatility adapts it at once to your material handling problems. 


It needs no auxiliary equipment. It requires no rearranging of 

yard space or plant layout. Put it in the yard and let it go to 

, work. Route it from job to job. Coal, ashes, scrap, turnings 

Above: Handling and borings, storeyard work, loading and unloading cars or 
— trucks, new construction! It's all in the day’s work. You can keep 
eg! ew it busy all the time and you'll wonder how you got along without 
it. No other type of material handling equip- 

ment can do what a Northwest can do! It is 

far lower in first cost than either railway or 

overhead equipment. It goes anywhere. Only 

one man is required for its operation and when 

the engine stops operating expense stops. 

Take a look at the future of your business 

and plan now to cut your storeyard costs. 


NORTHWEST 
- ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Right: Unicoding - : 1805 Steger Building « 28 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Fig. 3—Curves of No. 4 temper steel from three sources, Although hardness values 
vary considerably, the stiffness values check closely. Note difference with direction 
of grain 


Fig. 4—Stiffness tests of ductile nickel. Set angles lie between 30 and 35 degrees; 

hardness from 65 to 70 rockwell B. Stiffness values at 45 degrees lie between 11 

and 14. Each curve represents a different bath. Four or more tests were made on 
several specimens for each curve 


Fig. 5—Medium nickel stiffness curves. Curve 5 is also shown in Fig. 6 
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for routine determination of the physical 
properties of these deposits, a standard- 
ized procedure was evolved requiring 
deposition of nickel between the limits 
of about 0.010 and 0.020-inch in thick- 
ness. These thicknesses can be deposit- 
ed in 5 to 10 hours from most baths 
as the current density did not seem to 
have much effect on the physical prop- 
erties. The deposits in this thickness 
range could easily be obtained with the 
same mechanical properties at both the 
start and finish of a run. 


In order to determine the physical 
properties of these thin deposits, the us- 
ual tensile testing equipment for thin 
metals was found impractical because of 
the difficulty in preventing fracture in 
the jaws of the specimen holders, as well 
as machining difficulties. A large num- 
ber of specimens are required because 
of breakage and the tests could not be 
made routine on account of the time 
required. 

All deposits were therefore tested for 
hardness on the rockwell superficial ma- 
chine and on the Olsen stiffness tester 
of the Tour-Marshall design for develop- 
ment of stress-strain curves and an indi- 
cation of ductility. The superficial rock- 
well values were converted to rockwell 
B values for convenience, using Wilson 


Chart 38. 


The stiffness tester operates on the 
cantilever-bend principle and is shown 
in Fig. 1. A cantilever bending of the 
specimen is obtained by rotating the vise 
in a counter-clockwise direction by a 
motor, pressing the free end of the speci- 
men against the underside of a roller 
pin which projects from the dial face. 
This dial is part of a pendulum, which 
is free to swing on ball bearings concen- 
tric with the rotating vise. Different ca- 
pacity ranges are obtained by placing 
different weights on the pendulum pin. 


A deflection scale from 0 to 90 de- 
grees is engraved on the dial face. The 
deflection pointer moves with the vise. 
The load is indicated on the upper scale 
and is proportional to the angle through 
which the pendulum has been deflected 
from the horizontal. The weight and 
pendulum length are chosen according 
to the gage and material. The range 
of the deflection indicator is chosen ac- 
cording to the material and convenience 
or desired information. In these tests, 
a range of 45 degrees for deflection was 
used and the observed load scale read- 
ings were taken every 5 degrees or less 
of deflection. The data obtained from 
this stiffness tester is plotted with the 
angle of bend versus the bending load 
resulting in a curve which resembles 
the stress-strain diagram. The load varies 
approximately with the cube of the thick- 
ness (H. L. McBride, American Society 
for Testing Materials, Vol. 37, part 11, 
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Let Cardox Engineers Show You How 
Those Threats Have Been Eliminated 


Steel men learned early to respect 
fire—a tool when properly used, a 
potential threat to wipe out plant 
and production, without the surest 
means of instant control. 


At first, steel men showed an inter- 
est in Cardox because of its promise 
to end production interruptions. 
Result —Cardox applications spotted 
through the industry cover a variety 
of ay es Rr big names. Perform- 
ance has been impressive because the 


Cardox low-temperature CO; method 
can be uniformly engineered to 
specialized hazards like those listed 
above. 


The value of Cardox experience 
to the industry as a whole is great. 
Its application to your plant was 
never more important than today. 
Let us complete your understanding 
of what it means to you. Write for 
Bulletin 892. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 


Bell Building - 
District Offices in New York + Detroit ~- 


Atlanta + San Francisco 


September 7, 1942 


Chicago, Hlinois 
Pittsburgh - Cleveland + Kansas City 
Les Angeles + Seattle 


How Cardox Built-in Systems 
Extinguish Fires 


@ Timed discharges, as needed, 
through built-in piping systems... 
supplied instantly from a single 
storage unit holding tons (if re- 
quired) of liquid Cardox CO, 

© Mass discharge of Cardox CO, 
“knocks out” fire, by... 

e Reducing oxygen content of the at- 
mosphere below the concentration 
necessary for combustion, and... 

© Cooling combustibles and fire zone 
below ignition temperature... 

e Extinguishing fire quickly and 
completely, without deuaas from 
extinguishing medium. 


CARDOX—CO2 Systems with Enhanced 
Fire Extinguishing Performance 

A. Uniformity of CO2 characteristics. 

8. Extinguishing medium with uni- 
formly greater cooling effect. , 

C. Accurate projection of CO: 
through greater distances. 

D. Timed discharges, as needed, 
through built-in piping systems 
... supplied quickly From a single 
tank holding tons of liquid Car- 
dox CO. 
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7” seidinens ‘Teste of Hard Nickel Deposits. 




















ay Curve Test Degrees Rockwell Stiffness Thickness of Current | 
| Mo. No. set in 45° # at 5° specimens inches Density 
: : g-7-1 25( 21-29) 83 20.7(21-29) .010+,015 6 
; 2 g-7-6 19 21.2 -010-.011 12 
3 e-O- lk 15-1/2 61 23.5 -009-.010 30 
—+— 4 g-7-8 20 90 23.8 -010-.012 ho — 
5 e-7-11 19 100 28.6 -012-.018 18 
Curve 5 from NHAC], KCl bath operated under conditions to produce 
ductile Nickel deposit. | 
5 10 15 35 40 45 


Fig. 6—Hard nickel stiffness curves. 


20 25 30 
ANGULAR DEFLECTION DEGREES 


Curve 6 represents a bright nickel deposit. 


There was no set angle; hardness was 58 rockwell C; stiffness at 45 degrees was 56.9; 
deposit thickness was 0.016 to 0.017-inch 


p. 146 et al., 1937). 

As check tests were made on speci- 
mens which varied in thickness as much 
as 50 per cent, computations for thick- 
ness correction provided values which 
gave almost identical points on the curves 
for duplicates of any given material. Ex- 
act checks can be obtained by observing 
certain refinements of the tests, such as 
notching the specimen. The shape of 
the curve as it passed the electric limit 
is characteristic of the internal structure 
of the material since nickel deposited un- 
der controlled conditions from the same 
type of bath always gave similar yield 
curvature regardless of difference in thick- 
ness or width. 

The angle made by the straight por- 
tion of the curves with the horizontal 
is an indication of the modulus of elas- 
ticity as determined in tension has been 
developed from this angle. Although 
certain types of material can be bent to 
fracture, exact tensile strength valuations 
have not been computed from results ob- 
tained on this instrument. After comple- 
tion of the 45-degree bend, the motor 
lever is released and the vise backed up 
using the hand crank. When the load 
indication becomes zero, as indicated by 
a contact light, the “set angle” resulting 
from the bend is indicated by the deflec- 
tion pointer, Data have been presented 
by MacBride (see above reference) indi- 
cating some correlation between the set 
angle and the elongation. It has been 
found in the tests on nickel deposits that 
a definite correlation exists between the 
ductility as noted by the cup test and this 
“set angle” or “spring back”, as well as 
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the stiffness values obtained at 45 de- 
grees. The values derived from the stiff 
ness machine are referred to as stiffness 
numbers or values. These are stress 
values and are obtained by conversion 
to standard thickness using an exponen- 
tial value of the load somewhat less 
than the cube. 

Stress-strain curves were made on sev- 
eral strip steels within the temper range 
predominantly utilized for the produc- 
tion of prefinished metals and the set an- 
gle or ductility index noted. This was 
done in order to note whether a similarity 
did exist between the nickel deposit and 
the base. Fig. 3 shows these curves for 
No. 4 temper steel from three sources 
of supply. These curves illustrate the 
values obtained by applying the stress 
in a direction with and across the direc- 
tion of rolling. 

Four or more specimens of each type 
were run. In every case the agreement of 
results was very close, the consistency of 
the test being indicated by actual plot- 
ting points on some curves. This grade 
of steel in general had a yield point 
at stiffness values between 5 and 10. 
The maximum stiffness at the 45-degree 
angular deflection varied from 8 to 14. 





The set angle on all grades was 


and against the grain for all specimens 
tested for any one steel. 

Comparative tests were made with 
the same steel on an Olsen universal 
tensile machine and curves prepared with 
corrections for thickness and width varia- 
tions (Fig. 2). Although results corre- 
sponded roughly, no exact numerical re- 
lationship was determined. Both tests 
showed steel No. 1 to be of lower tensile 
strength than steel No. 2, and steel No. 
2 lower than steel No. 3. The stress 
strain curves show the stiffness values 
at 45 degrees to be in the same order. 
Rockwell B values of these materials were 
45 to 56 for steel No. 1, 65 for steel No. 
2 and 68 to 72 for steel No. 3. These 
values indicate the nonuniformity of 
indentation hardness tests of the com- 
mercial material, specimens of which, for 
each steel, were taken from.the same 
sheet within a few inches of each other. 
This nonuniformity is not unusual in the 
strip product from rimmed steel when 
variations are encountered. 

In general these hardness values seem 
to coincide with the stiffness as shown 
in the curves. The ductility as indicated 
by the set angle, a vertical line on the 
stiffness curves, does not show a numeri- 
cal relation to the rockwell values or 
to actual elongation values obtained on 
the universal Olsen testing machine. 

However, there is some relationship, 
and actual performance in fabricating 
prefinished metal with these materials 
shows that these base metals are inter- 
changeable for most jobs involving mild 
drawing, stampings, etc. Stiffness values 
obtained on these metals, when arranged 
in increasing values, correspond to a sim- 
ilar arrangement of these materials ac- 
cording to tensile-strength values. 

The two curves in Fig. 2 illustrate the 
relation between the tensile strength ver- 
sus stiffness for strip steel. These curves 
were found useful for comparing approxi- 
mate relationships of stiffness numbers 
and tensile strength. Since steel itself 
varies somewhat, the curves are only 
for illustrating that some relationship 
does exist. These curves were used to 
obtain comparisons of nickel deposits and 
do correspond to a degree with the 
values obtained for tensile strength by 
other investigators. 

(Please turn to Page 116) 





TABLE I—Test Results and Conversions 


Type of Rockwell Set Angle, 
Nickel B Degrees 
Ductile ” 65-70 30-35 
Medium 68-75 25-28 
Hard (ordinary) 81-90 15-20 
Hard ’ 100 19 


Stiffness Corresponding Conversion Value 
at 45 Degrees Tensile Strength 
Deflection Tb. per sq. in. Brinell® 
11-138.5 50,000- 72,000 115-125 
13.0-15.5 60,000- 80,000 121-137 
21-24 95,000-102,000 153-185 
28.5 110,000 240 


*From Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co. Chart No. 38. 























25 ASM Group Meetings 


on Increasing Production 
of War Products 


Here are twenty-five ASM war production sessions — a 
special added attraction for October's National Metal 
Congress and War Production Edition of the National 
Metal Exposition in Cleveland's Public Auditorium — that 
1200 metal men have helped prepore. 

These leading authorities have listed these as the most 
urgent “Don't Know How” topics before the metal industry 
today and have asked that the “Know How’’ information 
be mobilized at this big meeting. 


Twenty-five wor production sessions — led by authorities 


in government ond business, with Information Panels to 


answer questions from the floor in an informal, off-the- 

record manner. 

These special sessions will be in addition to all the regular 

sessions of the“four cooperating societies — more than a 

hundred papers in all. They will be in addition to the 

educational and conference displays of 250 

manufacturers who have reserved space in the 

Exposition. 

Bring your questions seeking problems — this 

is your opportunity and your responsibility to . - 

participate in an engineering conference that EV ENT 

will help win this war of metals. Remember the THE NATIONAL METAL 

date, October 12 thru 16. navessuinanetrciged 
WAR PRODUCTION EDITION 


N. B. While 250 monvfacturers have already reserved 95 NATIONAL METAL 


per cent of the display space; fine locations are EXPOSITION 
still available. Write for complete details to A.S.M. 
7301 Euclid Avenve, Cleveland, Ohio. TIME 


OCTOBER 12 TO 16, 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


PLACE 


CLEVELAND'S 
PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 


THEME 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
OF WAR PRODUCTS 


September 7, 1942 
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Get the most from 


YOUR AIR TOOLS 


WAR PLACES emphasis on produc- 
tion. That means everything possible 
must be done to keep the performance of 
our mechanized tools at peak level. When 
this peak is not reached, efficiency is 
lowered. 

One of the most important and widely 
used types of equipment is the air-operat- 
ed tool—the hand-held drill, grinder, 
riveter, impact wrench, etc. The air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries—vital 
to our war program—find them indis- 
pensable in their intensified work. Mod- 
ern pneumatic tools are light, compact 
and powerful machines. They embody 
high flexibility of control, and their 
power, combined with light weight, 
makes possible longer and more produc- 
tive working hours with less fatigue on 
the part of the user. But, to assure sus- 
tained maximum efficiency, they should 
be properly handled and carefully main- 
tained. 

Clean, dry air at suitable pressure is 
a prerequisite for smooth operation and 
long life. For best results the average 
tool requires about 90 pounds pressure 
at the inlet. Few users realize to what 
extent pressure drops as the rate of air 
flow increases. They are careful about 
maintaining pressure at the compressor, 
and frequently check the hose inlet, but 
rarely do they devote sufficient thought 
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to the pressure at the tool itself. The er- 
ror of this is evident. The pressure at 
the tool determines the power the tool 
will develop. 

If certain fundamentals are neglected, 
if simple precautions are not taken, sub- 
stantial power losses will occur between 
compressor and tools. A large share of 
these losses is apt to result from the use 
of improper hose and fittings, but they 
can be virtually eliminated at small ex- 
pense by changing hose hookups. Hose, 
couplings, nipples, and members that are 
not suitable restrict the air flow and re- 
duce the working pressure at the tool. 

Hose Setup: To emphasize this, the 
effect of various hose arrangements on 
the performance of a heavy-duty grinder 
is graphically illustrated in Fig. 1. Ob- 
viously, for best performance, a %4-inch 
hose should be utilized with a tool of 
this size—one consuming 55 to 65 cubic 
feet per minute at 90 pounds pressure. 
The curves also indicate that a 12%-foot 
whip of %-inch hose may be employed 
in conjunction with a longer %-inch 
hose without serious loss of power. 

On many jobs long lengths of %-inch 
hose are commonly in service, but the 
loss of power (25 per cent and more) 
is a high price to pay for any minor ad- 
vantages gained by the use of the smaller 
hose. From the operator's standpoint, 


flexibility has in the past constituted an 
advantage in the case of the latter, but 
with the introduction of highly flexible 
% and %-inch diameter hose, that advan- 
tage can no longer be claimed for it. 
Similar performance curves of a Multi- 
Vane drill with various hose arrange- 
ments are shown in Fig. 2. Correspond- 
ing curves indicating the pressure at the 
throttle have been plotted in Fig. 3 and 
illustrate not only the actual drop from 
the 100-pound pressure maintained in the 


line but to what extent rate of air flow 
affects pressure drop. While a 12%-foot 
length of %-inch may be used with a 
tool consuming 75 to 85 cubic feet per 
minute, there will be a power loss of 
about 10 per cent, compared with a sim- 
ilar length of %-inch hose. Loss of pres- 
sure always means less work done by the 
tool. 

In Table I are data for determining 
the hose arrangement best suited for any 
air-operated tool. In making a selec- 
tion, the hookup should be based on the 
air consumption of the tool when operat- 
ing under full load—maximum horse- 
power. The figure will be found in the 
first column. On the same horizontal 
line are the various pressure drops for 
different hose combinations. By choos- 
ing the acceptable drop for the tool in 
question it is possible to determine quick- 
ly the length and diameter of hose re- 
quired. 

In many layouts, much of the pressure 
drop is attributable to hose couplings, 
nipples, and menders. As the hole through 
these fittings is of necessity smaller than 
that in the hose, it is important to use 
fittings having the largest practicable 
inside diameter. Certain shops common- 
ly standardize on %-inch hose and equip 
all hose whips with %-inch hose to %- 
inch pipe nipples. Tools having air-inlet 
pipe taps larger than “%-inch must then 
be provided with reducing bushings if 
they are to pe used with the existing 
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Recommended Hose Arrangements for Air-Operated Tools: Under the heading ‘‘Air Flow Cubic 
Feet Per Minute’, find the rate of flow comparable to the air consumption, at maximum horsepower, 
of the tool being used. Select the acceptable pressure drop for that tool to determine a suitable hose 
arrangement using a value from those given in lightface type above. Hose arrangements indicated 
by boldface type will lead to an excessively high pressure drop, with a proportionate reduction in 
power for the tool. All computations are based on the use of Ingersoll-Rand Type A couplings 





TABLE 11—Comparison of Air-Passage Areas of Typical Hose Nipples 


Tools 
Hammers 


*Drills, grinders, impact wrenches, etc. 


Nipple Size 
\%-in. hose to 4-in. pipe 7/64 
44-in. hose to 4-in. pipe 
\%-in. hose to %-in. pipe 


Hole Air Passage 
Diameter, Area 

Inches Square Inches 
0.055 
0.093 
0.130 


11/32 
13/32 





hookup. The error of this practice is evi- 
dent. 

Table II gives a comparison of the air- 
passage areas of typical hose nipples 
for hammers, drills, grinders, etc. Exam- 
ination of it will reveal that chipping 
hammers and similar percussion tools use 
less air than do rotary tools. For that 
reason a %-inch hose to %-inch pipe nip- 
ple designed for chipping hammers has 
a smaller hole than that supplied for 
drills, grinders, etc. It will also be ob- 
served that the substitution of the %-inch 
hose to %-inch pipe nipple for the re- 
spective %-inch hose to %-inch nipple 
will, in the case of hammers, give an 
air passage with more than twice the area 
and in the case of rotary driven tools 
approximately 40 per cent greater. 


Air mains and lines should be large 
enough to avoid excessive pressure loss 
under conditions of maximum flow. In 
air lines, as in aftercoolers, water is pre- 
cipitated as the air cools. For this rea- 
son pipe lines should be provided with 
means for drawing off or trapping the 
water before it reaches the hose outlets. 
It is advisable to pitch the mains in the 
direction of flow so that both flow and 
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gravity will carry it to traps or water 
legs placed at frequent intervals. These 
should be emptied regularly and should 
never be allowed to become full—inop- 
erative. Automatic traps make it possi- 
ble to dispense with manual draining. 

Down-pipes or hose should never take 
off directly from the bottom of air mains. 
Connections should be made at the top 
of the main, and a long-radius return 
bend should be used. Adherence to this 
rule will help to prevent water from 
reaching the tools. Leaders, valves, and 
hose connections should be large enough 
to permit passage of the maximum 
amount of air for efficient operation of 
the tool or tools on the line. This is par- 
ticularly important if the system is pro- 
vided with manifolds each serving sev- 
eral hose lines. 

Leaks, however small and of little con- 
sequence individually, are important for 
their cumulative effect is loss of pressure 
and a proportionate reduction in power. 
Before the war, many plants using com- 
pressed air made a practice of testing for 
leaks at regular intervals. This was 
usually done on a Saturday afternoon or 


From Compressed Air Magazine. 


Sunday. Today, with most industries 
working full time, week-end shutdowns 
are not always possible. As a result, 
maintenance of the compressed-air sys- 
tems is more vital than ever, and air 
mains, hose, coupling, etc., should re- 
ceive daily attention. If this is done, 
leakage can be kept at a minimum. 

Frequently when more air-operated 
tools are added to a system no thought 
is given to the increased demand on the 
compressors themselves. If the capacity 
of the existing plant is too small to han- 
dle it, then one or more units should be 
installed. A constant-speed compressor 
can deliver only a given volume of air 
per minute at a prescribed pressure, and 
if this volume is less than the combined 
requirements of the tools, the line pres- 
sure necessarily drops. 

The compressor intake should be 
placed where it will obtain the coolest, 
driest, and cleanest air available, and, 
where practicable, the air should be tak- 
en from outdoors on the north side of the 
building. Ducts should be of ample 
size and as short and direct as possible. 
Steam pipes, escaping steam, and wet or 
dusty locations should be avoided. Put- 
ting the intake near the roof, floor, or on 
the ground is not recommended, and ade- 
quate screening and intake filters should 
be provided. 

The percentage of moisture carried 
by compressed air varies with the tem- 
perature and is a matter that requires 
careful attention because the humidity 
in most parts of the world is relatively 
high. As the temperature drops after 
compression, water is precipitated. To 
eliminate as much of it as possible, com- 
pressors should be equipped with inter- 
coolers, aftercoolers and receivers of am- 
ple size. These should be kept drained 
and in good working order. 

For installations where the piping sys- 
tem does not supply clean, dry air, the 
use of separators and filters at hose-con- 
nection points is recommended. A good 
separator kept properly drained will re- 
move nearly all the entrained water; but 
a poor one is practically worthless. Most 
separators do not have adequate water- 
storage capacity and, unless provided 
with an auxiliary receiver or automatic 
trap, soon cease to function. Air filters 
remove pipe scale, rust and any other 
foreign matter that might impair the 
tool. Many tools have air strainers, and 
these must be kept clean and free from 
obstructions to prevent air restrictign. 
There should be a strainer or filter at 
each hose outlet, particularly where pipe 
lines are old or are used intermittently. 

Because of their weight and the space 
required, built-in lubricators are not 
always included in pneumatic tools. In 
addition, gear chambers, hammer cases, 
bearings, etc., should receive proper 
quantities of recommended greases. 
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Converts Strip Mill 
(Concluded from Page 73) 


record monthly output at that time of 
approximately 11,972 tons a month, Re- 
public began installing equipment in its 
strip mill which would permit the utili- 
zation of this efficient giant mechanism 
for plate production. The additional 
facilities required were installed in record 
time and the output of plate began to 
climb immediately. 


Month by month, records were broken 
until today Republic’s plate output is 
nearly 500 per cent greater than it was 
18 months ago. As the steel plate tonnage 
increased, it of course became necessary 
to decrease the output of the sheet and 
strip for which the mill was originally 
intended. 


Equipping the mill to turn out 5/16- 
inch and %-inch plate in vastly increased 
quantities centered around two impor- 
tant steps: First, the installation of suffi- 
cient additional conveyor table facilities 
to transfer the plate to the shears. Sec- 
ond, the installation of an effective hot 
leveling unit for the initial flattening 
of the plate immediately it left the hot 
mill line. This unit has been installed at 
the end of the hot mill line just ahead of 
the hot mill transfer table, and can be 
moved into position for leveling or out of 
position for coiling strip in five minutes. 


Hot mill equipment, except for the 
addition of the new leveler, has not been 
changed in any respect. Commencing 
with the furnaces where the steel is 
heated to a white-hot rolling temperature, 
the slabs are sent through the four rough- 
ing and six finishing stands, in much the 


Fig. 8—Heavier plate is handled on this 

new %-inch line which is housed in the 

new bay added to the main mill build- 

ing. Overhead cranes have reduced hu- 

man exertion to a minimum, at the same 

time providing additional safety for 
operators 


same fashion they would be if destined 
to be made into strip instead of plate. 
The length of slab from which ma- 
terial over 48 inches wide is rolled is 
limited to 8 feet, as this is the longest 
slab which can be broadsided. To roll 
any material over 48 inches wide, up to 
and including 90 inches, the 48-inch 
slab must be given a broadside pass for 
width. Any plates under 48 inches wide 
can be made from slabs up to and in- 
cluding 192 inches long. The final di- 
mensions of plate which can be produced 
are 53 feet x 90 inches wide. In ship- 
building, particularly, wide plates help 
speed construction because they present 
fewer seams or laps to be riveted or 


welded. 


Where Plate Handling Begins 


The change in handling procedure for 
plate as compared to strip really com- 
mences as the hot steel emerges from the 
last finishing stand. Strip at this point 
is passed through a spray of water on a 
long runout table and then wound into 
coils or cut into sheets by a flying shear 
located just beyond the last finishing 
stand. Plate, on the other hand, is sent 
on through the new hot roller leveler 
and on the hot bed transfer, where it is 
checked for gage and then moved into 
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the new plate mill processing line. 

In enlarging the existing plate produc- 
tion facilities, several pieces of equip- 
ment, including a roller leveler, side- 
trimming, shear, up-cut shear, side piler 
and gage, which had been part of the 
original %-inch plate mill line, were 
relocated to better advantage in a new 
%-inch plate mill line housed in a new 
bay added to the main mill building. 

A second line, parallel to the relocated 
%-inch line, handles lighter plate up to 
¥%-inch. 

Two adjoining transfer tables, capable 
of handling plate up to 53 feet long, 
were installed to receive plate from the 
hot mill transfer table over a long filler 
table equipped with up-cut shear and 
side piler as well as a pinch roll. 

The pinch roll has been installed at 
the entry to the first section of the new 
transfer tables to control the feeding of 
the steel. A cascade arrangement has 
been successfully worked out which per- 
mits the accumulation by pusher cranes 
of a number of plates at the entry to 
each of the two plate lines. Lighter 
plate is taken off at the first cascade and 
heavier plate at the second. 


In designing the plate processing lines 
mechanical handling has been provided 
wherever possible. Both lines are 
equipped with magnetic depilers, skew 
tables and roller conveyor sections. Over- 
head cranes, serving all sections of the 
department, have reduced human exer- 
tion in the handling of the plate to a 
minimum, while at the same time provid- 
ing additional safety for the operators. 


Fig. 9—Lighter plate is taken off the 
transfer tables first and sent through this 
%-inch line. In designing the plate 
processing line, mechanical handling has 
been provided wherever possible. Both 
plate mill lines are equipped with mag- 
netic depilers, skew tables, and roller con- 
veyor sections 
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PEAK PRODUCTION 


WITH DIAMOND G FAST DELIVERIES 


HIGH QUALITY LOCK WASHERS READY FOR YOUR ORDER 


If you need quick deliveries on lock wash- 
ers to step-up to peak production. . .we're 
ready to help you. Our whole plant is on 
an “all-out” basis to get the most lock wash- 
ers to vital assembly lines in the least time. 


Speed. . .speed. . .and more speed is our 
aim, but without any sacrifice of Diamond G 
quality. Rapid strides in manufacturing 
processes now make it possible to produce 
millions of Diamond G Lockwashers every 
day. . .from the smallest one for precision 
instruments to the largest for planes, tanks 
and battleships. Accurate and constant 
checking of quality assures “Controlled 


Tension” in every washer that means a 
plus in every installation. 


Whether you order a thousand or a million 
.- from No. 0 (1/16” IDO) to 2” lock washers 
. . steel, cadmium-plated, bronze or stain- 
less steel you can be sure Diamond G Serv- 
ice won't waste any time in speeding them 
to your production line. Write. . . 


GEORGE K. GARRETT CO. 


D & Tioga Sts. 
Philadelphia 


We also manufacture a 
complete line of AN 
960 flat washers as 
well as AN 935 lock 
washers. 


ES 


DIAMOND G LOCKWASHERS 
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Direction Indicator 
For Spacing Collars 


Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., 2835 
Twelfth avenue South, Minneapolis an- 
nounces an improved direction indicator 
for its precision adjustable spacing col- 
lars for milling machine cutter arbors. 
It definitely tells the operator which 
way to rotate the sleeve to obtain the 
desired adjustment. 

The adjustable spacing collars not 
only eliminate the use of milling ma- 
chine cutter arbor shims but make it 
possible for the operator to get the de- 
sired adjustment more quickly and ac- 
curately, due to the fact that quarter- 








thousandths graduations are easily ob- 
tained. The collars are of special alloy 
steel made in eleven sizes for all cutter 
arbors from % to 3 inches. 


Aneroid Manometer 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y., kas introduced a new Aneroid 
Manometer for flow or liquid level. Ab- 
sence of mercury or other liquid in this 
unit is said to remove possibility of prod- 
uct contamination and the hazard of 
mercury being blown due to line surges 
or carelessness. Its further advantages 
are that sealing liquids are rarely re- 
quired and mercury is released for the 
war effort. 

Replacing the stuffing box on the in- 
strument is a new torque tube assembly 
which presents a completely closed sys- 
tem and is designed to eliminate fric- 
tion and lubrication. According to the 
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company, metal bellows incorporated re- 
spond to the pressure variations and in- 
sure faster response under ordinary cir- 





cumstances with immediate reaction to 
sudden changes in flow. 

The bellows are built to withstand high 
over-range without damage. Under steady 
flow conditions the unit is reported to be 
accurate within 1 per cent of scale range. 
It is available for all types of indicating 
and recording meters and controllers, and 
is supplied for standard, ranges between 
20 and 500 inches of water. 


Floodlight 


Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, announces a new flood- 
light for outdoor floodlighting appli- 
cations. Employing a minimum of criti- 
cal war materials, it is available in four 
wattages; with three light distributions— 
a broad beam for close-range lighting, 
a narrow beam for intermediate range 





and a concentrated beam for 
range service. 

Control for these changes is effectea 
through a Permaflector—a “shaped mir- 


long: 








ror” silvered glass reflector. The silver 
reflecting surface is hermetically sealed 
between the glass and a copper backing, 
retaining its high reflecting efficiency 
indefinitely. Housing of the unit is of 
spun steel treated to resist corrosion 
Cover glass is convex and heat-resist- 
ing, available either stippled or clear, 
in steel cover ring with gasket. 


Milling Machine 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., East 
Lafayette, Detroit, announces a special 
machine with which auto production 
methods are applied in milling extrac- 
tor trunnion pockets in gun breech rings. 
It cuts kidney-shaped slots without spe- 





cial attachments such as tracers ar dup- 


licators. 

When the work piece is loaded in the 
locating fixture of the machine, and the 
cycle starting button pressed, the tool 
spindles start to rotate and the tool spin- 
dle slide advances into position while 
the fixture table starts to oscillate the 
work through a short arc which controls 
shape of slot. Latter is cut in steps 
which are adjustable from a few thou- 
sandths of an inch to 1/32-inch deep 
per oscillation of the table. 

Oscillation of table and tool advance 
are hydraulically operated and electri- 
cally controlled. The machine consists 
of three principle sections—the base, 
containing hydraulic equipment and 
piving, the rotating table mechanism for 
the work-holding fixture, and, the spin- 
die head housing with its column and 
feed mechanism. 

Mechanism to oscillate the table, lo- 
cated in the base, is hydraulically actu- 
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The work spindle is driven from an 
electric motor mounted on top of the 
base, through pick-off gear drive through 
a spindled shaft, hence to the spindle 
housing proper. The spindle housing 
in the column assembly is mounted upon 


ways which allow it to move out of the | 


way for loading and unloading. In the 
column also are contained the hydraulic 
fluid motor and lead screw mechanism 
which moves the tool into the work in 
steps. 

Stops for the main slide are bevelled 
at 45 degrees and located one on either 
side of the ways. These not only stop 
the slide but also hold it down on the 
ways. Coolant is supplied from a side- 
mounted coolant trough equipped with 
a chip basket in which all chips collect. 


Voltage Regulator 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has introduced a 
DT-5 electronic voltage regulator for 
regulating output voltage of alternating 
and direct-current generators, provid- 








ing the output voltage is more than | 


46 volts. It operates from a 3-phase 
alternating current power supply and 
acts as a_ grid-controlled rectifier to 
supply the direct-current field current 
to the generator, or the exciter of the 
generator, being regulated. 


Sensitivity is plus %4-per cent when | 
alternating current supply voltage does | 


not vary more than plus 5 per cent | 


from nominal rating. The regulator is 


built on a Micarta panel 1 inch thick, | 
and is designed for master panel mount- | 


ing. 


Tubes are protected by a screen cover | 


instead of a cabinet. 


Features of the | 


unit are low maintenance, reliability of | 
operation and a high degree of regular- | 
ity. An anti-hunt circuit, built into the | 
regulator, prevents the regulator from | 


overshooting when close regulation is | 


required. 


Pressure Controller 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, is offering a safety water 
pressure controller for manufacturing 
plants, especially those located in areas 
in which bombing is apt to occur. 

Water pressure must be kept above 
certain limits in order not to become a 
hazard. Most manufacturing plants use 


water for cooling purposes, where a drop 
in pressure will cause damage unless the 
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ELECTRODES 


RED-WHITE 
Used mainly in this nation’s 
vast shipbuilding program. 


BLUE-RED 
Another excellent shipbuild- 
ing electrode. Also used in 
gteat quantities in Defense 
Training Schools. 


BLUE-GREY 


An electrode designed pri- 
marily for fillet welding. This 
semi-automatic electrode can 
be used for the making of pro- 
fessional fillet welds in the 
hands of an inexperienced 
welder with only an hours 
training. 
DARK-GREEN 

A hard surfacing electrode 
recommended for the repair 
of worn machinery parts, 
plows, shovel teeth, valves, 
dies and tools, etc. 45-60 
Rockwell C. 


PINK 
This electrode and Agile Dark 
Green will solve 90% of your 
hard surfacing problems. 
YELLOW 


Used for the welding of cast 
iron. A great factor in the 
salvaging of broken machin- 
ery parts. Gives a machineable 
weld. The object to be welded 
needs no preheating. 


AGILE » ACTARC 
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WHEN JOHNNY 


COMES MARCHING HOME 


Victory is the happy end- 
ing to this War. On all 
production fronts Agile 
Welding Electrodes are 
doing a mighty job and 
doing it well. They are 
helping forge the weapons 
necessary to bring ultimate 
and final victory to War- 
time America. 





















In the peacetime that is to 
come, Agile Welding Elec- 
trodes will help forge the 
items necessary to main- 
tain the high living stand- 
ards of Peacetime America. 


Bay War Savings Bounds 
and Stamps 


AMERICAN 
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operator is warned immediately. War 
production plants are especially open to 
two possible causes of pressure drop— 
aerial bombs and saboteurs. 

The new device consists of a controller 
which will sound an alarm bell as soon 
as the pressure drops. The bell con- 
trolled by the unit may be located any 
place in the plant most convenient for 


the person responsible. 


Pressure Control 


Hann‘fin Mfg. Co., 621 South Kol- 
mar avenue, Chicago, announces a new 
sensitive pressure control for its hy- 


diameters from 3/," te 
5” and in gauges up 
Fer 24 years the American Metal Products to 4". 
Company has been a volume producer of parts 
and equipment for the automobile, truck and Ye FABRICATED STEEL 
allied industries. TUBULAR PARTS AND 
During this period our expansion and growth WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 
have been such that we now occupy a com- 
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age. Al force of engineers, 
production men and craftsmen totals 800—all 
men whe have been trained for years in meet- %& FORGED AND UP- 


en a sub-contract or co-contract basis, on 
er all of the items listed at the right. 





For further details as to how we can fit into your 





draulic presses said to provide complete 
control of ram movement and of work- 
ing pressure by a single hand lever or 
foot pedal, with an operating cycle 
that allows fast, accurate and easy han- 
dling of work. 


According to the company, initial 
movement of the control lever causes 
the press ram to move down rapidly 
at nominal pressure. With the control 
in this approach position the ram will 
move down until it touches the work 
and then stop. The gage will show 
practically no pressure. Further move- 
ment of the control lever beyond the 


ie WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 














ye LARGEAND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 


SET PARTS FROM 2’, 
3°, 4", 5” upsetters. 
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approach position causes pressure to 
be exerted by the: ram, the working 
pressure being proportional to the dis- 
tance control lever is moved. 

Any required working pressure at 
the ram, it is said, up to the capacity 
of the press, is obtained by moving the 
contro! lever down. Releasing the con- 
trol lever at any point returns the ram 
automatically to top position with a 
high speed return stroke. Between 
operations the ram stands at. top posi- 
tion and the oil pump idles at zero 
pressure. 


Self-Locking Nut 


Palnut Co., 61 Cordier street, Irving- 
ton, N. J., announces a new self-locking 
acorn type Palnut which is being of- 
fered in three bolt sizes—No. 6-32, No. 
10-24 and %”-20. It is of the same de- 
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sign of the former nuts—stamped of 
spring steel, heat-treated and plated, hav- 
ing the same spring steel jaws that close 
in and grip the bolt thread when the nut 
is tightened, except that the six up 
right sides have been extended up and 
crowned over, coming together at the 
top to form an acorn or cap nut design. 
Extremely light in weight but relatively 
strong, it can be used alone, and also 
to lock regular nuts tight on heavier 
types of assembly. 


Women’s Work Glove 


Industrial Gloves Co., Danville, Ill, re- 
cently perfected a glove for use by wom- 
en workers. Of light weight horsehide, 





it is said to wear exceptionally well on 
hard jobs—yet remains soft and. flexible. 
It is being made in three sizes—small, 
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across this opening to keep it snug fit- 
ting. Thumb and first two fingers of the 
glove are reinforced by an extra thickness 
of leather. A 2-inch band of leather ex- 
tends up over the wrist to provide extra 
protection. 


Welder’s Eyeshield 


Jackson Products, 3265 Wight street, 
Detroit, is offering a new welder’s eye- 
shield for use during welding operations. 
It is easily attached to any standard make 
helmet, and it tends to eliminate reflected 
glare, affording wide vision and protect- 





ing the eyés from flying scale from chip- 
ping hammer or wire brush. 

The eyeshield allows loading of weld- 
ing holder, set-up work and accomplish 
other details without raising the visor. 
The shade is light green in color and fits 
the face comfortably. Also, it may be 
worn over prescription glasses. 


Air Circuit Breaker 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new high-speed type 
AG-1 air circuit breaker to minimize 
“are back”, and application of which is 
said to lessen the possibility of power 
interruptions in war plants using direct 
current for the reduction of vital metal 
such as aluminum and manganese, and 
for various continuous processes. It 
removes short circuits in less than one 
cycle, or faster than 1/60 of a second. 

Are back, the company points out, 
is a short circuit on the power system 
during which the current can increase to 
excessively high values. For a single 
rectifier, the rate of increase of current 
can be as much as six million amperes 
per second. Such rates of rise are due 
to the fact that current flowing through 
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the anode circuits of a rectifier im- 
mediately feeds into the anode circuit 
where the are back occurs. 

Other rectifiers on the same bus also 
will feed into the faulty circuit. This 
reverse current flow in the circuit of the 
faulty anode circuit must be interrupted 
before it reaches proportions that will 
cause damage to the rectifier and as- 
sociated equipment. By interrupting 
the circuit in less than one cycle, the 
new circuit breaker limits the current 
that can flow into the faulty anode to 
values of less than 50,000 amperes. 
One reason why the breaker can do 









this is because its design utilizes the 
effect of magnetic loop expansion. This 
works to a double advantage. Where 
the circuit is normal, the increased 
pressure at the contacts prevents burn- 
ing of their surfaces. But when the 
breaker is tripped during abnormal cir- 
cuit conditions, the magnetic loop ex- 
pansion effect helps get the contacts 
separated quickly. 

The breaker has an arc chute of the 
magnetic blow-out type which mul- 
tiplies the magnetic effect of the cur- 
rent through it and rapidly lengthens 
the arc back to its extinguishing point. 





| RE ae Rt jobs . .« 
small jobs . . . all kinds of jobs smoothly, efficiently, an 

economically has long made Fairfield headquarters for a 
vast quantity of production of gears for makers of trucks, 
tractors, construction machinery, industrial machinery, agri- 


cultural machinery, etc. 


TODAY, this special ability is aiding many producers of 
war goods in their drive to “Beat the Promise!” 


FAIRFIELD” 


303 South Earl Avenue 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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Nickel Electrodeposits 
(Continued from Page 104) 


Fig. 4 shows the results of stiffness tests 
on nickel deposits which were ductile ac- 
cording to the qualitative tests by the 
Ericksen cup method. Curve 5 is that of 
the most ductile grade of steel tested, 
and the other curves fall within the 
stress-strain range shown for this temper 
of steel as noted in Fig. 3. The set 


angles for the curves for nickel in Fig. 4 
are all between 30 and 35 degrees. The 
rockwell B values fall between 65 and 70. 

These ductile nickel deposits when ap- 


$.25 per ton. 


‘This bucket handles LIMESTONE in pieces 
ranging from 6” to 12” from dock to 50-60 ton 
gondola, filling car in an average time of 20 


minutes. 


It unloads SPIEGEL from 50-60 ton car in 
1% hours without teeth, and handles PIG IRON 
from stock pile at the rate of about % Cu. Yds. 


per grab. 


Blaw-Knox Buckets are designed to meet 
Steel Mill requirements—put your bucket 


problems up to Blaw-Knox. 


BLAW-KNO 


_ 


Handling FERROMANGANESE from cars to 
stock pile this Blaw-Knox Bucket unloads an 
average of 7 cars per eight hour shift. The 
former cost of $.65 per ton was reduced to 
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plied to copper or steel, even when 
very thick, cause only slightly if any 
lower fracture values during Ericksen 
cup tests when compared with those 
values obtained on the uncoated base 
metal. The rockwell values are prac- 
tically in the range of those obtained 
on the steel shown in the curves in Fig. 
3, and the curves in general fall within 
the same grouping. Also they show a 
definite yield point. 

If we estimate the tensile strength 
from the curves in Fig. 2, which were ob- 
tained by plotting stiffness at 45 degrees 
deflection versus tensile strength for the 



































































several different steels tested in Fig. 3, 
we obtain a tensile strength for the duc- 
tile nickel specimens between 50,000 and 
60,000 pounds per square inch. These 
values fall within the range of tensile 
strength values found by other investi- 
gators for “soft” electro-nickel (see Wes- 
ley and Gordon references above). 

Most dull nickel deposited in__ plants 
where solutions are continuously or peri- 
odically filtered and purified have me- 
dium stiffness values. A few stiffness 
curves of specimens of this type of nickel 
from several baths are shown in Fig.-5. 
These deposits when 0.0002-inch thick 
showed a faint but decided red copper 
color on visual examination (copper being 
used as the base metal) when a cup was 
extruded by a l-inch ball to a depth of 
0.225-inch as described above. 

The hardness of these deposits varied 
from 68 to 83 rockwell B, although the 
latter value was obtained on a set of 
specimens which had set angles ranging 
from 21 to 29. This was the only speci- 
men.which had duplicates with a varia- 
tion of more than 2 degrees for the set 
angles for different thicknesses. The 
stiffness curve for this specimen fits in 
more readily with hard nickel than me- 
dium as seen from curve 5 in Fig. 5, 
which is also shown as curve | in Fig. 6. 
The set angles obtained on the series of 
medium hard deposits in general were 
25 to 28 degrees. 


Curve Indicative of Deposits 


As these specimens were from baths 
which showed less ductility upon the 
use of the ball extrusion test, this type 
of curve was considered indicative of 
medium nickel deposits. These stiffness 
curves do not show as definite a yield 
point as do the curves of ductile nickel 
in Fig. 4. There seems to be some re- 
lation between the lack of a definite yield 
point and “hardness or decreased duc- 
tility”. The stiffness at 45 degrees slight- 
ly overlaps the ductile nickel values, be- 
ing 13 to 15.5, omitting curve 5 which 
has a stiffmess value of 22. The latter 
value corresponds to a tensile strength of 
98,000 pounds per square inch if we use 
the conversion curve I in Fig. 2 for steel. 
The value corresponds to that reported 
by Wesley of 98,900 pounds per square 
inch for medium electro-nickel. 

However, the lower stiffness values, in 
a fairly close grouping on the same con- 
version curve, give us tensile strength 
values from 70,000 to 80,000 pounds per 
square inch. Only curve | of Fig. 5 has 
a stiffness value whiich falls on the con- 
version curve II, Fig. 2. This low value 
would provide a tensile strength of 58,- 
000 pounds per square inch. 

These values are based on conver- 
sions for cold-rolled steel, which has a 
grain orientation in the plane of ten- 
sion. The electro-deposited nickel grain 
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structure is at right angles to the plane 
of tension. Therefore, although close 
agreement with results of other investi- 
gators is obtainable in some cases through 
the use of these curves, they do not per- 
mit numerical conversions. Point 1, on 
curve II of Fig. 2 was obtained on steel 
of the same type as that represented on 
the conversion curve I, made by the 
same mill. Points 2 and 3 on curve II 
were from other mills and are of different 
chemical analysis. These points corre- 
spond to the steel as shown in Fig. 3. 
Therefore, the conversions at best are 
useful only as a rough guide and do not 
represent true values. 


A set of stiffness curves for hard nickel 
deposits is shown in Fig. 6. All of these 
represent deposits which show bad crack- 
ing when subjected to the, ball test pre- 
viously described. Curve No. 1 in this 
set was described above as curve 5 in 
Fig. 5. 

These same deposits which are placed 
in the “hard” nickel group have set an- 
gles from 15 to 20 degrees. The rockwell 
B values range from 81 to 100, the latter 
value being obtained on a deposit from 
a solution suggested by Wesley contain- 
ing ammonium and potassium chlorides. 
Aside from this, conditions of the bath 
and operation were such as to produce a 
ductile deposit. 

The hard deposit shown by curve 5 
Fig. 6 has a stiffness value of 28, which 
would correspond to a higher tensile 
strength than could be obtained by con- 
version from Fig. 2. Wesley obtained 
132,000 pounds per square inch for the 
deposits of this type. 

The remainder of the hard deposits in 
Fig. 6 are grouped so the stiffness values 
at 45 degrees fall between 21 and 24, 
corresponding by conversion (curve 1 
Fig. 2) to tensile strength values of 96,000 
to 102,000 pounds per square inch. This 
corresponds to the values obtained for 
No. 1 temper of cold-rolled steel. The 
hard nickel curves show very indefinite 
yield points, if any. This occurs when 
material has a tendency to work harden 
as distortion or cold working proceeds 
and is usually characteristic of hard 
metals. 


(Concluded in Sept. 21 Issue ) 


Issues Manual On 
Carbon Steel Sheets 


Another steel products manual on car- 
bon steel sheets designated as section 11 
was issued recently by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth av- 
enue, New York. Divided into four parts, 
it includes general definitions and manu- 
facturing practices. One part deals with 
packaging, loading and shipping, timely 
and doubly important in view of today’s 
shipping schedules. 
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ROEBLING Ys 


ROUND... FLAT... See 


A EW WIRES TYPICAL 
F ROEBLING S BROAD 
PECIALTY PRODUCTION 


America’s mechanical 

monsters walk on rub- 

ber tires that have a 
backbone of Roebling Wire. Flexible enough to bend sharply 
with each turn of the driving wheels ...tough enough to keep 
body and soul of the tread together. 

Making steel wire for tough jobs like this is a specialty. It’s 
typical of the new wire-at-war requirements that Roebling is 
meeting with new exactness of control —in steel analysis, tem- 
per, grain structure and ‘dimensional tolerances. 


If your production schedules call for round, flat or shaped 
wires to exacting specifications—team up with Roebling, 
we have the know-how and facilities to meet your 
standards. Prompt action on war orders. 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’'S SONS COMPANY 






Apprenticeship Plan 
(Continued from Page 76) 


safety habits, ability to learn, willing- 
ness to work, accuracy, productivity, 
personal habits. A quarterly transcript 
vf this record is sent to the parent or 
guardian for inspection and signature. 
The apprentice operates under an in- 
denture contract and either party there- 
to may present any complaint to the 
committee for adjustment. 

Although the company may decrease 
working hours or transfer the appren- 
tice to other departments if business 


conditions necessitate, the continuity of 
employment on an uninterrupted basis 
is established. ' 
The apprentice can be disciplined 
for failure to obey shop rules and can 
be discharged for inability to learn, un- 
reliability, unsatisfactory work, lack of 
interest in his work and education, in- 
subordination or improper conduct. He 
has the right of appeal to the committee. 
At the conclusion of his training, the 
apprentice receives a_ certificate of 
journeymanship, which is in the form of 
a leather-covered pocket-size booklet. 
This includes his photograph, signature, 





.. SAVE 
& CRITICAL 


* ing fuel and its transportation. 


The Direct-Fired method of producing heat is not 
new—Dravo sold and installed such systems a decade 
ago. Today production and sales are soaring because 
of the demands of the War Program—but orders for 
quick delivery of standard sizes for essential plants 


can still be taken. 


Architects, consultants, heating engineers, plant 
owners, purchasing agents,—anyone with an interest 
m of a war plan 
for description of the line of DRAVO HEATERS. Our 
engineering department will submit detailed recom- 
mendations, prices, weights, estimated fuel consump- 
tien, and delivery schedules for comparison with 
similar data on any other heating system yeu may 


in the heating 


have under consideration. 


@By actual comparison, made for the 
information of men responsible for allo- 
cating vital materials—heating systems of 
Dravo self-fired units use less metal* in the 
making and fewer man-hours in installing 
than heating plants of conventional design. 
In operation, fuel requirements are 20 to 25% 
4 lower —a desirable cash economy in peace 
] time, but important today as a means of conserv- 
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*WHY DRAVO HEATERS 
HAVE EARNED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY 


@ Just off the press, 12 
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terials made possible 
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Heaters. Copy on request. 
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physical description, the certificate of 
graduation, detailed hours of shop ex- 
perience, grade and hours of related 
school subjects and, finally, a personal 
characteristics rating covering the entire 
period of apprenticeship. This is an in- 
valuable property which practically guar- 
antees the craftsman preferred employ- 
ment anytime and anywhere at top rates. 
Mr. Goodwin admits that apprentices 
are trained so well and their Murray 
journeymanship certificate is so widely 
valued that unusual temptations are of- 
fered. So far, however, the losses are 
very small. 

This apprenticeship training natural- 
ly increases the latitude of promotion 
remarkably. Better than 50 per cent of 
these journeymen, all under 30 years of 
age, are in supervisory positions. The 
adaptability of such rounded experience 
to fit any leading position is highly en- 
couraging. Random inspection indicates 
that such finished apprentices are now 
acting as machine shop foremen, super- 
intendents of production, jig and fixture 
builders, motion study technicians, pre- 
cision inspectors, estimators, full-size 
layout men, die leaders. desi~ners, plant 
layout men, model builders and leaders, 
and many other responsible positions. 
In fact “head”. “in charge”, “leader”, 
“supervisor’, “foreman” and “depart- 
ment superintendent” are hooked up 
with these journeymen’s names all over 
the Murray plants. 


Several Schedules Offered 


There are a number of schedules 
covering the varied trades involved in 
the Murray apprenticeship program. 
Months of experience in each detail is 
stipulated. The complete apprentice- 
ship agreement, reprinted here as Table 
I shows details of the shop work sched- 
uled for the various courses. The ex- 
perience on the different machines does 
not follow in the sequence as shown on 
the schedules. Note that apprentice- 
ship courses are set up in tool and die 
making, electrical maintenance and con- 
struction, model and pattern building, 
drafting, sewing machine repair, pipe 
fitting and air conditioning. 

If the apprentice progresses more rap- 
idly than the time allowed, remaining 
time is employed in extension subjects 
involved in the various schedules. 

Murray apprentices take classroom 
work in related subject matter at the 
Wilbur Wright high school, under the 
supervision of Al Goodwin. The cur- 
riculae are given in the apprenticeship 
agreement, Table I, p. 120. 

The would-be apprentice first fills out 
an application card reproduced here as 
Fig. 4. It.is thoroughly investigated by 
Mr. Goodwin, who also interviews the 
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poise, 


temparament, impression, 


psychologist. A personnel audit is made 
and a_ thorough .physical examination 
given. Upon the successful completion 
of these tests the boy is hired. 

A request for approval and registra- 
tion of the individual apprentice is made 
to the State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education on a triplicate form. 
When the State Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship has acted, the 
candidate has been duly indentured and 
proceeds with his directed training. 

The apprentice is required to fill out 
a daily shop report of the type of work, 
hours of experience in each department. 
These are accumulated on a monthly 
apprentice experience chart, showing 
time spent. He is likewise required to 
have his school instructor fill out a cer- 
tificate of attendance eovering his related 
school work. These records are again 
accumulated on an individual yearly ap- 
prentice record. After his first year, he 
can join the union. 

The foreman of the department in 
which the apprentice is working each 
month is required to complete a monthly 
apprentice shop record, shown in Fig. 5. 
Here, by the check ‘system, the appren- 
tice is accurately graded as to safety 
habits, ability to learn, willingness to 
work, aceuracy. productivity, personal 
habits. ‘These foreman reports are ac- 
cumulated on a auarterly apprentice re- 
port shown in Fi¢. 6. This contains 
both his school and shop record for the 
inspection and signature of his parents. 
Also, these reports are regularly inspect- 
ed by Murray management. 

This unusually thorough apprentice- 
ship program is profitable to the boy and 
to the company almost from the start, 
even thouch a high educational cost is 
involved. The boys have declared their 
life ambition, are anxious to push ahead 
to some other experience, are more ac- 
curate, have more initiative, and are be- 
ing taught to sail on their own. With 
this well-rounded training, they swiftly 
hecome adantable, making it nossible to 
shift them from department to depart- 
ment when unexpected production de- 
mands arise. This is particularly true 
in war production when schedules ex- 
pand suddenly to form bottlenecks on 
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machining operations that can be tem- 
porarily loosened while the employment 
department is scurrying to find permanent 
operators. 


A recent example was a sudden de- 
mand for Keller operators. Apprentices 
were shifted to fill the gap until Keller 
operators could be found. 

The accident ratio of apprentices in 
production to that of the journeymen in 
the same department is very low—ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. Part of this 
low accident rate is caused by the initial 
stress on safety given the apprentice. 


When inducted, he is provided with an 
unusually well organized book, A Good 
Mechanic Seldom Gets Hurt, by Herman 
R. Graham, B.S., published by the Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago. In 93 
pages, every conceivable safety factor 
covering all types of bench and machine 
work is succintly defined and illustrated. 

The last page contains a pledge and a 
notice that the boy has studied the book 
He is required to sign this and, there- 


after, is carefully examined to assure 
that he has studied it. The book then 
becomes his personel property for refer- 





The designing engineers of aircraft companies believe “an 


ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ When they 


need material that will withstand tremendous stresses, many 


specify and use a strong rugged bronze that they know is 
the best available for the service — Ampco Metal, which has 
proved its worth in hundreds of severe industrial applications. 


In aircraft application, the use of Ampco Metal safeguards 


the operation of important equipment in combat planes. 

Thousands of dollars worth of bombers and fighters and the 

lives of skilled pilots are safeguarded through use of Ampco 

parts. Wherever bronzes are needed, play safe with Ampco! 
Literature on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT S-9 
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ence thereafter. These boys are never 
permitted to forget the fact that “a 
careless man is a hazard”. 

“You can't take swimming lessons 
from a catalog”, Mr. Goodwin expounds. 
He believes in making the boy want to 
be independent. His entire training 
setup is designed to teach the boy never 
to run away when in trouble. He be- 
lieves that guidance is most needed at 
the time when things go wrong. These 
boys are forced to think for themselves. 
They are encouraged to struggle their 
way out. Their individual judgement 
and decisional powers are developed. 
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THE ASKING* 





“The problem becomes impossible only 
when you make it so,” is a principle 
which he early demonstrates to all of 
these boys. 

A decidedly unique method developed 
to teach that principle is the use of tan- 
dem blueprints, the first setting up a 
problem, either mathematical or psy- 
chological for the boys to struggle over; 
the second, an easy solution to be pre- 
sented after they have racked their 
brains. Figs. 9 and 10 show a sample 
of this technique. Fig. 9 presents the 
problem—determine dimension A. Fig. 
10 presents its extraordinarily simple 


The above poster refers to tools reclaimed by the “Suttonizing” welding 
process. This new method can be applied only in our own plant. Tools 
sent to us can be repaired and returned promptly without post heat 





EUREKA electrodes are sold 
for your use on oil, water 
and air hardening steels 
as well as for hot forming 
and cold drawing dies. 











treatment in the majority of cases. 
Wire, phone or write us today for 
poster and further information. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT 
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Leib Street e 


Detroit, Mich. 





solution. This demonstrates a point in 
psychology—how prone we all are to 
make the simple appear difficult. The 
blueprint plots the determination of a 
dimension, A, between the parallel di- 
ameters of two circles, perpendicular to 
a common centerline. When the prob- 
lem blueprint, Fig. 9, is studied, boys 
tear their hair trying to solve it. Its 
simplicity, as shown in the tandem blue- 
print, Fig. 10, astonishes them. It is 
so self-evident that they carry this illus- 
tration in their minds as they approach 
every problem in shop practice and are 
thereby taught to discover the obvious. 

The Goodwin “tell-show-do”  tech- 
nique has had much to do with the suc- 
cess of the Murray apprenticeship pro- 
gram. He believes in teaching the boys 
to think, not in thinking for them. They 
work out their own problems, find their 
own mistakes, discover their own in- 
genuities, under this leadership—but the 
instructor is there to help when the go- 
ing has really become tough. 

This is the Murray apprenticeship 
plan. It provides the pattern, the agree- 
ment, the records, the procedure and the 
schedules that can be adapted to suit 
almost any apprenticeship training need. 
The extension of such industry-labor co- 
operation as this will produce great bene- 
fits for all concerned. Here is a needed 
endeaver. Here is a charted example. 

As for the boys, there is no greater 
protection for any youth looking into 
the future than the assurance that he 
holds a iourneyman’s card that shows he 
is capably trained to handle a variety of 
skilled tasks creditably. 


Table I—Murray-Union Apprentice 
Agreement 


ARTICLE I—Duration of Agreement 


Section I: This agreement shall continue 
in full force and effect until terminated or 
modified with the consent of both parties in 
the manner hereinafter provided. If either 
party desires to terminate or modify this agree- 
ment, it shall at least thirty (90) days prior 
to the date when it purposes that such ter- 
mination or modification become effective, give 
notice in writing of the termination or modifica- 
tion. The other party within ten (10) days of 
said notice shall either accept or reject the 
proposal or request a conference to negotiate 
the proposition. No notice to terminate or 
modify this agreement shall be given by either 
party prior to Jan. 1, 1942. 


ARTICLE I1—Recognition 


Section 1: A Joint Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee shall be established, as hereinafter provided, 
empowered to bargain collectively in respect 
to rates of pay, hours of employment or other 
conditions of apprenticeship for apprentices 
employed by the company. 

Section 2: The Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee shall be composed of six (6) members. 
Three (3) members shall be selected by the 
Company, and three (3) members selected by 
Local No. 2, UAW-CIO; the identity of whom 
is established by the signatures on this agree- 
ment. A chairman and a secretary shall be 
elected, and meetings shall be held monthly. 


ARTICLE [ll—Apprenticeship Training 
Standards 


Section 1: Conditions Apprenticeship 
A. QUALIFICATIONS: 


of 
(1) Applicants to be 
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SELECTING APPRENTICES: (1) Appren- 


per year; this time 
tional expense arid will be paid at the rate the 
apprentice is receiving on the job; providing 


(c) Willingness To Work 
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(d) Lack of Interest in His Work or Educa- 


tion 

(e) Insubordination 

(f) Improper Conduct 

(3) An apprentice who has been discharged 
may appeal to the Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee for a hearing within thirty (80) days. In 
no event will he be compensated for back pay 
should he be reinstated by the committee. 


K. GRANTING OF CERTIFICATE OF JOUR- 
NEYMANSHIP: Upon satisfactory completion of 
the apprenticeship as required by the standards, 
the company shall furnish the apprentice with a 
certificate of journeymanship, bearing the com- 


pany’s name, the course completed, and con- 





taining a transcript of his apprenticeship record; 
including shop experience, related subject mat- 
ter, and personal characteristic rating. 


L. SENIORITY: Apprentices starting subse- 
quent to January 1, 1939, shall be credited 
with three (3) years occupational seniority on 
their trade upon graduation. 


M. RATIO OF APPRENTICES: A sufficient 
number of apprentices shall be added each 
year to graduate a minimum of fifteen appren- 
tices yearly. However, this number may be 
increased from time to time as the industrial 
needs require. Such increases must have the 
approval of the Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. 


N. UNION MEMBERSHIP: Apprentices shall be 


permitted to join the Union on completion of 
one year's service. 
O. APPROVAL: This agreement shall be sub- 


NOTHER Yashls fama 


HE first Maehler equipment in the plant of the Norris Stamp- 

ing and Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, was a continuous 
oven for baking enamel on license plates. The success of this 
installation led to Maehler Ovens for normalizing brass shell 
casings. Almost 100% uniformity of temperature throughout 
the furnace plus high capacity told the story of Maehler 
superiority. Additional orders followed one after the other 
including furnaces capable of producing temperatures for 





stress relieving steel shell cases. 
Now the total is 12 Maehler Fur- 
naces at Norris—an outstanding 
testimonial to equipment perfor- 
mance and customer satisfaction. 


THE PAUL MAEHLER CO. 
2208 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ject to the approval of The Federal Committee Machine Repair 1 month 
on Apprenticeship. Planer 1 month 
Heat Treating 1 month 
Section 2: Shop Schedules Die Tryout 6 months 
A. TOOL AND DIE MAKERS Total 48 months 
Bench and Vise 12 months (If the apprentice progresses more rapidly 
Shaper 4 months than the time allowed, the remaining time 
Lathe 4 months will be used for the following) 
Vertical Mill 2 months Template Making 
Horizontal Mill 2 months Inspection 
Boring Mill 2 months Jigs & Fixtures 
Radial Drill 3 months B. ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE AND 
Surface Grinder 1 month CONSTRUCTION 
Blanchard i 1 month Contact Switches 1 month 
Internal & External Grinder 2 months Magnetic Contactors rye Ss 
Keller 4 months Cables 3 months 
Turret Lathe 1 month Transformers 4 months 
Slotter 2 months Spot Welder Maintenance 6 months 










“STEEL MUSCLED” FOR HARD WORK 


yx Horsburgh & Scott Gears are rugged and dependable for in- 
dustry’s hardest tasks . . . gears that stand supreme in quality of 
materials and in workmanship . . . and here are three of the reasons 
why: 1. Patterns designed for strength. 2. Accurate machining 
and cutting to specifications. 3. Finest materials used . . . for ex- 
ample, unless otherwise specified, steel gears are made from .40 
carbon steel which has a higher tensile strength and wears much 
longer than commonly used .15 - .20 carbon steel. 


“ 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 













Butt Welder Maintenance 8 months 
Gun Welder Maintenance 2 months 
Welder Set Up 83 months 
Motors 8 months 
Hycycle .. 8 months 
Construction 3 months 
Truck Maintenance 2 months 
Elevator Maintenance 3 months 
General Maintenance 3 months 
Wiring 4 months , 
Experimental 8 months 
Total 48 months 
Cc. MODEL AND PATTERN BUILDING 
Bench 6 months 
Patterns 4 months. 
Core Boxes 8 months 
Machine Work 1 month 
Machine Maintenance 3 months 
Finishing 1 month 
Tracing 1 month 
Templates 2 months 
Shaper Forms 2 months 
Hammer Forms 8 months 
Layout 1 month 
Models 6 months 
Clay Models 3 months 
Wood Models 3 months 
Plaster Casts 8 months 
Small Patterns 3 months 
Mockup Patterns 8 months 
Total 48 months 


D. DRAFTING 


Sketching 
Mechanical Drawing 
Body Drafting 
Metal Work 
Production Work 
Detail Design 
Checking Drawings 
Panel Layout 
Plant Layout 
Tracing 

Fixture Design 
Die Design 

Body Experimental 
Templates 
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Total 48 


Pipefitting 12 
Steamfitting 

Heating 

Valves 

Gauges—Air Regulators 
Air Conditioning 
Refrigeration 

General Maintenance 
Sprinkling System 
Air Lines 

Plumbing 


*& OOes@OwNWNHN AG 


Total 


+ 
@ 


F. SEWING MACHINE REPAIR 


Bench and Vise 
Shaper 


Horizontal Mill 


Surface Grinder 


= 
2 
= 
3 
eg 
: 
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Multipleater 
Fixtures and Folders 
Templates 

General Experience 


Total 
Section 3: Related Subject Matter: 


- 
es) 


A. FIRST YEAR 
Shop Mathematics 
Technical English 
Industrial Economics 
Industrial 






months 


E. PIPEFITTING AND AIR CONDITIONING 








months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
















months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 

















months 


months 
months 
months 
months 
month 

months 
month 

month 

months 
months 
months 
months 
months 
month 


months 


Chemistry 
Principles of Engineering Drawing, and 
Body and Die. Blueprint Reading. 
Drafting and Views of Diagonal Sections 


Use, Care, and Reading of Tools 
Machine Shop Technology 
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Saving Alloy Steels 


(Continued from Page 86) 


capacity and thus prevent the accumula- 
tion of overages in steel mills. The 
present 25 to 30 different analyses avail- 
able for this type of service could prob- 
ably be decreased to 10 or fewer under 
present conditions. The work being 
done on the NE (National Emergency) 
steels is aimed at this result. 

Before the proper reduction can be 
made in the chromium content of a steel 
for a given application, however, it is 
necessary to know the effects of this 
change on the surface stability and high- 
temperature strength. To assist in evalu- 
ating these characteristics; the follow- 
ine data are presented. 

Corrosion Resistance: Resistance of 
steel to the attack of hot petroleum prod- 
ucts is proportional to the chromium con- 
tent. However, slight differences in op- 
erating conditions and in the composi- 
tion of the charging stock also influence 
the corrosion losses. 

If, however. the losses are expressed 
as a ratio to that of a given steel, then 
the results from different refiperies are 
more readily comparable. This is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. which gives the findings 
from three different refineries based on 
their ratio to DM steel analyzing 1.5 
per cent chromium, 0.75 silicon, 0.50 
molybdenum. Chromium content is the 
factor influencing corrosion resistance, 
although increased silicon or the addi- 
tion of aluminum does cause a further 
improvement. : 

Regardless of whether corrosion is 
considered on the basis of weight loss 
or penetration, a fairly definite relation 
exists between the corrosion resistance 
and the chromium content, even though 
the conditions in the three refineries 
were different. These results indicate 
that the 5 per cent chromium steels are 
rouvhly five times as resistant as the 1.5 
per cent chromium steels; while the 7 
per cent chromium grades are twice as 
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resistant as the 5 per cent; and the 9 
per cent are twice as resistant as the 7 
per cent chromium steels. Actual op- 
erating records from certain refineries 
substantiate these relationships, which 
were developed from standard API strip 
corrosion specimens. 

From this it follows that, insofar as 
corrosion resistance is concerned, a ten- 
tative guide, at least, exists for decreas- 
ing the chromium content if the steel 
now used is giving what is considered to 
be too long a life for present emer- 
gency conditions. In other words, if a 
9 per cent chromium steel is now last- 


ing 10 years, a 7 per cent chromium 
grade should have a life of about 5 years, 
and a 5 per cent chromium steel about 
2% years. 

Oxidation Resistance: Chromium con- 
tent by itself is not overly effective in 
imparting a high degree of resistance 
to oxidation or scaling at temperatures 
of 1250 to 1500 degrees Fahr. unless it 
is present in amounts beyond 10 per 
cent. The effect of chromium in this 
respect can be greatly improved by an 
increase in the silicon content or by the 
addition of aluminum. This condition 
is shown in Fig. 2. Whereas the straight 
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5 per cent chromium-molybdenum 
scaled excessively at temperatures in ex- 
cess of 1250 degrees Fahr., an increase 
in the silicon content to either 1 or 1.5 
per cent imparted good oxidation re- 
sistance even at temperatures up to 1500 
degrees Fahr. 

Insofar as the conservation of chro- 
mium is concerned, reductions can be 
made in the intermediate alloy steels 
without greatly changing the oxidation 
resistance. Any loss in scale resistance, 
due to a decrease in the chromium con- 
tent, could be more than compensated 
for by an increase in the silicon, In 


fact, available data indicate silicon to 
be seven times as effective as chromium 
in imparting oxidation resistance to 
chromium-bearing steels. 

Tube-wall loss, due to scaling, can 
also be reduced by a more careful con- 
trol of combustion conditions and of fur- 
nace atmospheres. Too rigid restric- 
tions on maximum tube-wall tempera- 
tures are not advisable, however, as this 
might decrease to an undue degree the 
operating cycle and thus interfere with 
production. 

High-Temperature-Strength Character- 
istics: Chromium likewise has an in- 


1 TIME—by cleaning faster and 
speeding up shipment of orders. 


HORSEPOWER—by climinating air, the WHEELABRATOR saves 
power up to 80%. 


CUTTING TOOLS—Dbdy thoroughly removing sand and scale, tools 
stay sharp longer and require less frequent grinding. 


MANPOWER—by mechanizing loading and unloading to a high 
degree, and by greatly simplifying all other operations. 


SPACE—by reason of its cleaning speed and capacity fewer ma- 


chines are required. 


ABRASIVE—by using metallic abrasive one ton of which does the 


work of a carload of sand. 


MATERIAL—by reducing breakage to the minimum an appreciable 
saving in time and money is effected. 


SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS—Dbdy removing sand and scale down 
to the virgin metal the final machining, grinding and inspection 
operations are handled more rapidly. 


EQUIPMENT —by reducing piping requirements and by eliminating 
air compressors, compressor motors, pressure tanks, mixing chambers, 


hose, valves and nozzles. 


MONEY—by saving time and material, as emphasized by the 9 
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fluence on the high-temperature strength, 
but it is not true that the strength is pro- 
portional to the chromium content. From 
this it follows that a decrease in the 
chromium content does not necessarily 
decrease the strength, and in fact it may 
result in an improvement in this prop- 
erty. 

There is not as yet general agree- 
ment as to the high-temperature- 
strength characteristics most suitable for 
design. Some use the creep resistance 
while others resort to the rupture 
strength. Insofar as cracking-still tubes 
are concerned, the stress-rupture char- 
acteristics are believed the most suitable 
for they not only afford a basis for de- 
sign but also show the behavior of the 
steel under overheating conditions and 
give an indication of the degree of bulg- 
ing or deformation to be expected prior 
to the rupture of the tube.’ 

Fig. 4 shows the influence of chro- 
mium content as well as molybdenum 
on the creep strength (0.01 per cent per 
1000 hours) at 1100 and 1200 degrees 
Fahr. The steels containing 5 per cent 
or less chromium are of normal silicon 
content, while the higher chromium 
steels contain 0.50 to 1 per cent silicon. 
At both temperatures, the 2 to 5 per cent 
chromium steels possess a higher creep 
strength than those containing greater 
or smaller amounts of this element. A 
decrease in the chromium content would 
not, therefore, necessarily have a detri- 
mental influence on the creep strength. 

A similar comparison with respect to 
the 100,000-hour-rupture-strength values 
is given in Fig. 3. At 1100 degrees 
Fahr. the rupture strength does increase 
with increasing chromium content up to 
7 per cent; while at 1200 degrees Fahr. 
the rupture strength is nearly constant 
as the chromium content varies from 
about 3 to 7 per cent. Since the ma- 
jority of tube failures occur at the high- 
er temperatures—that is, during over- 
heating due to coke deposition—it 
would again appear that a decrease in 
the chromium content would not too 
greatly affect the life of the tube from 
the standpoint of the rupture strength. 

Conclusions: While in the majority 
of cases chromium additions are neces- 
sary to steels for cracking-still tube serv- 
ice, it is believed a conservation of chro- 
mium can result by: 

(1) Designing new equipment for the 
estimated duration of the present emer- 
gency rather than for an extended pe- 
riod of 10 years or more. 

(2) Making replacements in present 
operating units on the same basis as 
above. 

(8) For the smaller orders—that is, 
those requiring less than a complete heat 
of steel—limiting the number of possible 
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ed to.show the influence of chromium 
content to each of these characteristics. 


Gas Plant Maintenance 
(Continued from Page 95) 


joins new piping to old, fabricates new | 
fittings, permits making any and all al- | 


terations quickly and easily. 


Welding piping with the electric arc | 
The pipes | 
to be joined are placed in position cold | 


is noted for its simplicity. 


and with a minimum of preparation. 


Practically all the preparation required | 
is the cutting of standard pipes to de- | 
sired length, butting the pipe together | 
with a proper space of approximately | 


1/16-inch between the ends and hold- 
ing the pipe in this position by means 
of a suitable clamp. This done, the 
arc welding operator touches the elec- 


trode to the pipe and fuses the pipe to- 


gether in a single homogeneous joint. 


Procedure data, speeds and amount | 
of electrode required for welding butt | 


joints in standard weight pipe in hori- 

zontal position are given in Table 1. 
Reconditioning Line Pipe: Many nat- 

ural gas pipe lines are repaired in op- 


eration with full pressure on by means | 


of are welding. Welding under pressure 


is considered more safe than welding a | 


line that is full of gas without pressure 
because under this latter condition, ex- 


plosive mixtures of gas and air might be 


encountered. 


Where small leaks are found, a quick | 


bead can be run over the leak to stop 


it, then a permanent weld made. If the | 
leak is bad, a patch or jacket should be | 


clamped to the pipe and then the weld 
made around it. As a precaution, it is 
always advisable to have a shovel-full of 
loose dirt and a gas fire extinguisher 
handy when welding under leaky con- 
ditions. 

Many companies find it necessary in 
repairing gas lines to recondition their 
coupling as well as the pipe. In a case 
sueh as this where the line is given a 
complete overhaul, service on the line 
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are removed, thus requiring a stock of 
replacement pipe. 

The following procedure is used by a 
large: gas company in a complete over- 






excellent delivery cooperation. 


THERM-O-FLAKE Insulation is available in 
several other products, all designed for efficient 
insulation of High Temperature Furnaces. 


Write for Information and Prices 


INSULATION BRICK 
IN CONVENIENT BLOCK FORM 


BRICK MASONS appreciate these easy-to-handle sizes of 
back-up insulation. The blocks weigh only about 3 to 
4 pounds each, depending on thickness. 

FURNACE OPERATORS know that one or two layers help 
keep heat inside the furnace. 4%” reduces heat losses 
better than 29” of fire brick. 

ENGINEERS specify them because of proven efficiency and 
high thermal limit. Can be exposed safely to 2000° F. 
temperature on hot face. 

PURCHASING AGENTS like the low cost and 


all reconditioning joi with all work done 
along the right-of-way. The particular 
case is that of a 16-inch line 25 miles 
long, originally laid in 20-foot lengths, 
joined by couplings about 25 years ago. 
The steps are: 

First, after ditch was dug, pipe was 
lifted out and supported on timbers over 
ditch. 

Second, coupling bolts were torch-cut 
and_ pipe was rolled away from ditch. 

Third, pipe-cleaning crew with ham- 
mers and chisels removed earth and rust 
scale. Corroded spots were well cleaned 
to expose sound metal. 





AVAILABLE IN 2” 
—2%"— 2%" — 
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Fourth, an inspector chalk-marked all 
corroded areas which were to be built 
up with weld metal. 

Fifth, four 20-foot pipe lengths were 
joined into one 80-foot section. Joints 
were plain end butt type with back-up 
ring. The pipe was lined up and tacked. 

Sixth, mounted on dollies the pipe was 
roll-welded with two passes of 5/16-inch 
mild-steel shielded-arc electrode, aver- 
aging 3 joints per hour per man. Each 
section was stress-tested and drop-pres- 
sure tested. 


Seventh, corroded pits were filled in 
with 5/16-inch mild steel shielded arc 
electrode. 

Eighth, filled-in areas varied in size 
from small spots to large patches a foot 
square. 

Ninth, majority of line was relaid with- 
out protective coating. It is claimed 
that the reconditioned line is in better 
shape than the original when new. 

Repair and Replacement: With war- 
time allocations and other restrictions 
making it ever increasingly difficult to 
obtain steel replacement parts, many 
companies are breaking this bottleneck 
wide open by fabricating replacement 
parts from scrap steel. 

And the happy note about the whole 
thing is that in most cases such fabri- 
cated parts are far from being merely 
makeshifts. Actual experience is proving 
that reclaiming through welding not only 
costs but a fraction of the new part, 
but can result in obtaining replacements 
which are decidedly stronger, smoother 
and longer-lived than the originals. See 
data given in accompanying __illustra- 
tions. 

A cylinder head was found to have 
short life in an application where line 
deposits were a factor. 
was cooled by water and the combined 
action of the heating up and the line de- 
posit was to cause checking, making the 
head no longer suitable for operation. 


The cast head 


It was replaced by one made of arc 
welded steel, and the new head con- 
tinued to operate until the passage was 
entirely blocked by the line deposit, last- 
ing 10 times as long as a cast iron cyl- 
inder head. And it weighed 45 pounds 
less. The longer life provided makes im- 
portant savings in plant maintenance. 
The head was made simply by cutting 
steel plate to proper size, assembling the 
pieces and fusing them together into a 
single unit. 

Hard surfacing with the electric arc 
provides a ready means of reclaiming 
worn parts of equipment. The process 
eliminates waiting for replacement parts 
and provides wearing qualities equal to 
or better than the original part. 

Electrodes are available for the de- 
positicn of different types of surfaces, 
each having its own characteristic. These 
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Laboratory Vital to Production 
of High Quality Copper Alloys 





Research and Development Have Assumed Utmost Importance 
In Meeting Customers’ Needs, Producing Better Alloys 





The words “laboratory control” are quite 
familiar to customers of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company today, yet only fifty years ago 
there was no such thing as laboratory con- 
trol of metallurgical production. 

When a customer used to send in a sample 
for duplication, the Mill Superintendent in- 
quired what the material was to be used for. 
He guessed at its composition by scratching 
the surface and studying its color and tried 
to judge its degree of softness or hardness, 
as the case may have been, by flexing the 
sample between his fingers. He then took 
it over to the casting shop and instructed the 
caster to make up the material, in accord- 
ance with the caster’s best judgment. 


“Hit or Miss“ Method 


After a sample lot was processed and sent 
to the customer, the salesman inquired 
whether or not the material was entirely 
satisfactory. If it was necessary to change 
the alloy or temper, this was done until 
word was received from the customer that 
the correct material had been evolved. The 
caster then secretly recorded the satisfactory 
mixture and from that time on changes 
would not be permitted under any circum- 
stances. In this way, every customer re- 
ceived special material which meant that 
there were a large number of individual 
alloys, each named according to its appli- 
cations. Such mixtures as clock brass, button 





their the where they are cast, processed and tested to learn their 
properties before they are accepted for reyular production. Above are shown a miniature electric casting 
furnace and rolling mill in Bridgeport’s laboratory. 


brass, eyelet brass, shoe hook brass and 
hinge brass were developed. 

The chemist entered the brass business 
about 1890. His duties began with analyzing 
the customers’ samples and instructing the 
caster as to the mixture. He was able eventu- 
ally to classify the various mixtures and thus 
standard alloys were gradually established. 
The chemist also analyzed the scrap which 
went into the melt and thereby put himself 
in a better position to keep the alloys 
under control. 

Gradually testing instruments such as the 
tensile machine, scleroscope and Brinnel 
were adopted to help determine the physical 
properties and related tempers of incoming 
samples. With the establishment of definite 
customer specifications, it also became nec- 
essary to test the finished product. In this 
way the chemist, now developed into a 
metallurgist, took over the scientific end of 
the brass business. Pyrometers for measur- 
ing the temperatures of furnaces for anneal- 
ing and melting metals and the metallurgical 
microscope for studying metal structures 
were added to his instruments, thus enabling 
him to supervise the technical side of proc- 
essing brass mill products. 


Bridgeport’s Laboratory 


The brass industry owes much to the 
metallurgist because it was he who put it on 
a scientific basis. In Bridgeport, the Metal- 





































lurgical Department is considered just as 
essential as the most important operating 
departments in the company. Chemical 
analyses of all incoming raw materials which 
are used in making brass—such as copper, 
zinc, scrap and fluxes—are made by a com- 
pletely equipped and organized department. 
Spectrographic analyses are made to detect 
the small amounts of elements detrimental 
to processing and to ascertain the presence 
of those minute quantities of elements which 
serve to improve the alloys. Cast samples 
are analyzed to make sure that castings are 
“on mixture.” After castings have been 
processed in the mill, further checks are 
made on the finished products to make 
certain that they meet customers’ specifica- 
tions. All of this work is part of the constant 
effort exerted by Bridgeport to maintain the 





The Rockwell hardness testing of finished materials 
is part of Bridgeport’s careful check-up on produc 
tion to meet customers’ specifications. 


uniformity and high quality of its products. 

The physical testing laboratory performs 
a wide variety of tests for grain size, hard- 
ness, tensile strength or electrical conduc- 
tivity, depending upon what properties are 
required to meet the customers’ needs. 

The laboratory also acts in a maintenance 
capacity by regularly checking the analysis 
of various pickling and plating solutions to 
see that they are maintained to standard 
strengths for satisfactory operation 


Research and Development 


Probably the most important and valu- 
able activities of the laboratory are the re- 
search and development departments. Here 
new alloys and products are brought out and 
the properties of standard alloys and the 
methods of processing improved. Countless 
tests are also carried out to accurately de- 
termine such factors as corrosion resistance, 
season and corrosion cracking, fire cracking, 
creep under stress, fatigue stress, gas con- 
tent, cold and hot forgeability, machineabil- 
ity, etc. 

A group of men especially trained in 
tracing down the causes of troubles en- 
countered in processing and fabricating ma- 
terials consult with the production people 


(Continued on page 2, column 72) 



















This ia the thirty-seventh of a series of articles 
on the properties and uses of the copper alloys. 





CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


Practically all systems of electric trans- 
portation, as constructed at present, require 
a combination of contact wires and support- 
ing structures to quickly and efficiently feed 
current to the operating motors without in- 
terfering with the fast moving equipment. 

The overhead contact system has proven 
safer and more dependable, especially where 
the right of way cannot be completely pro- 
tected. In the case of electrified street rail- 
ways, the trolley or contact wire is supported 
from cross-span wires strung from poles 
along one or both sides of the street about 
one hundred to one hundred and ten feet 
apart. Between supports, the wire necessarily 
sags, depending upon the length of span, 
temperature and tension. Trolley coach over- 
head consists of a positive and negative wire 
suspended about twenty-four inches apart 
but carefully insulated from each other. The 
direct suspension systems described above 
are satisfactory for low or moderate speeds. 
Some of the difficulties brought about by 
excessive scg, however, can be alleviated by 
maintaining high tensions, such as are pos- 
sible with high conductivity bronze wire. 

For high speed operation such as is re- 
quired by electrified railroads or interurban 
lines, the catenary system generally consists 
of a contact wire (trolley wire) suspended 
by means of clips and hanger rods from a 
messenger wire which in turn is supported 
from cross-span structures. By making the 
hanger rods of variable lengths, the contact 
wire lies in a plane parallel to the track. 
Grooved contact wire is used because it can 
be gripped from above so the clips and ears 
will not interfere with the current collector. 
Here we virtually have a suspended over- 
head track. 

Materials suitable for catenary construc- 
tion must possess the following properties: 
high electrical conductivity, great strength, 
toughness, and resistance to corrosion from 
the elements. 

Bridgeport’s Phono-Electric alloys—pure 
copper alloyed with small amounts of tin, 
cadmium, aluminum, etc., have been de- 
veloped for electric transportation during 
the past fifty years. Despite the fact that 
they were primarily developed for this pur- 
pose, it was found that their properties are 
suitable for other engineering and fabricating 
applications. These alloys will be described 
in this column in subsequent issues of the 
Coprer ALtLoy BULLETIN. 
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Laboratory Control 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


to help solve their difficulties. This generally 
results in the development of better and 
more economical ways of doing things, in the 
reduction of waste, and in the improvement 
of quality. 

Another group of laboratory people devote 
their entire time to tne Sales Department 
and customer service. They see all orders 
and enter instructions to insure material 
which will give the best results in service. 
They also supply the customer with tech- 
nical advice when requested, and help him 
to select the alloy and temper for greatest 
economy and efficiency. 

The success of Bridgeport’s laboratory 
control is based upon the fullest cooperation 
with every member of the company’s organ- 
ization. They recognize the advantage and 
benefits of technical knowledge and control 
so necessary for maintaining the highest 
quality standards in the industry. 
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Progressive machine operations offer 
both speed and economy to the fab- . 
ricator of small brass parts. Not only 
do rapid sequence of steps on the 
machine cut down the time factor, 
but this type of operation may elimi- 
nate the need of an intermediate 
anneal, as the metal is formed by 
more gradual stages than when 
single operations are employed. 
However, satisfactory results from 
progressive operations depend upon 
correct selection and careful control 
of the properties of the original brass 
strip. Care must be taken to see that 
the metal is correctly annealed to 
withstand the forming operations or 
it will tend to crack during fabrica- 
tion. Bridgeport is exceptionally well 
equipped to study the requirements 
of specific forming jobs and to supply 
brass of the necessary characteristics. 











New Marking Machine 


A new hand-operated marking machine 
that is said to do 650 or more shell noses per 
hour has been developed for fabricators of 
war materials. The maker claims it has been 
used successfully for marking brass parts as 
well as steel, aluminum and zinc. 




















with a 5%-inch opening and ears for fi 
to the te and another with a 3-i 
opening wi it ears. (No. 360} 


A temporary coating is offered to reduce re- 
jects due to rust, scratches and fingermarks on 
metal, ceramic and other highly polished sur- 
faces. This liquid has a plastic base and is 
sprayed, brushed, di or roller coated. It is 
said to leave a flexible, transparent coating 
which can be removed by lifting one edge and 
peeling, then returned and reduced to liquid 
to be used again. (No. 361) 


A precision level has been developed which 
will detect a variation of as little as .0025”’ per 
foot. Graduation ines, each representing .0005”’ 
per foot form squares about a circular bubble, 
thus allowing the operator to detect amount of 
variation from level in any direction. Four screws 
in the base provide adjustment for the glass 
assembly and the bearing surfaces are lapped 
by optical methods. (No. 362) 


Plastic spacing collars are offered for milling 
machine arbors in ten thicknesses from 0.001 to 
0.020 inches with hole diameters up to two 
inches. They are each made in different colors 
to speed up identification and eliminate time 
lost in micrometer calipering. (No. 363) 


A multiple-angle drill has been developed 
which features a drilling head which can be set 
at any angle through 360 degrees and can be 
swiveled in two planes. The design is said to aid 
the fingers of the operator’s hand to be close to 
the point of application. The drill weighs 2% 
pounds and is about 8 inches long when set for 
drilling in a direction parallel to the center line. 
The chuck accommodatesa %4-inch drill.(No. 364) 


A radius dresser for surface grinders is offered 
which is said to vide for dressing the grind- 
ing wheel for di t radii and also for radii 
where a clearance angle on the radius is involved. 
The wheel guard does not have to be removed 
when dresser is used. The diamond is set by 
simply measuring with the micrometer from 
top of hood to bottom of arm. (No. 365) 


A stop countersink with ball thrust bearing 
to take up shocks has been introduced. The 
drive shaft runs in a bronze sleeve which with 
the thrust bearing is said to insure accuracy and 
long tool life. It is hand adjusted for fast and 
pur A cutting with the cesired adjustment se- 

curely locked. This countersink is available in 
7/16” and %” cutter sizes, from 78° to 110°. 
(No. 366) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or deve by many different sources. 

Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN .— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 


EHONO-ELECTRIC® ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze 

ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD— 

cast and steel, 

ing silicon bronze tanks. 


For repairing 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— ao ° 
For stones ous heatex- LEDRITE* ROD—For Be rt 
industries. chine — vy, 
*Trade-name. Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE — For 
plumbing, heating, underground 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- 
fabricat- strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 


heaters, flues, ducts, lashings. ground and i 


en aes. BRONZE, DURONZE 
— For cap and ‘machine screws, 

cas on rivets, bolts, nuts. 
FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
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for making parts or complete items. 
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“*Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 

ndustrial services. 


te: Bridgeport products are supplied in accordance with existing priority regulations. 
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In receiving departments, along 
production lines, in assembly and 
shipping departments—Reading 
Hoists cre helping to get many 
jobs done faster, with less risk of 
damage to finished products, or 


injury to workers. 








For example, this %-ton, cord- 
controlled Reading Electric Hoist 
is providing the speedy handling 
that is a mus? today ...just as it 
will insure reduced maintenance 
costs for the after-the-war pro- 
duction of civilian products. 


“THE WHY AND HOW of Faster 
Production at Less Cost"—a use- 
ful 16-page catalog to help you find 
out how Reading Cranes con speed 
production in your plant. Send for 
@ free copy today, on your company 


letterhead, please. 
READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. 8-9 READING, PA. 
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the ability of their deposits to resist: 
—Impact, which may be light or heavy 


in force, or may tend to deform the | 


surface of the metal or cause cracking 
or chipping. 

—Abrasive, which may be either a 
grinding action due to contact of metal 
with sand, gravel and similar abrasive 
materials, or a sliding, rolling or rubbing 
action of one metal against another. 


—Impact and abrasion in combination, 
with one moderate, the other severe or 
both moderate or severe. 

—Corrosion, including actions of vari- 
ous chemicals, water and also oxidation or 
scaling at elevated temperatures; may 
be gaseous or liquid, or gaseous and 
liquid in combination. 

—Temperiture, which may exist in 
conjunction with each of the above con- 
ditions. 


Cooling Rate a Factor 


Electrodes may be used to chtain steel 
surfaces with a fairly high carbon con- 
tent. The exact hardness depends upon 
the rate of cooling and, to a lesser degree, 
upon the carbon content of the support- 
ing metal on straight carbon steel. With 
natural cooling, hardness may be 20 to 
45 rockwell C. 

Peening increases hardness, for ex- 
ample, from 33 to 40 rockwell C. 
Quenching in cold water at 1450 degrees 
Fahr. increases hardness to 50 rockwell 
Cc. 

Where shock and abrasion are factors, 
deposits may be made with air-hardening 
alloy steel. Hardness of such deposits 
ranges between 40 and 45 rockwell C. 
Depending on carbon content of the sup- 
porting metal, maximum hardness may 
run as high as 52 to 55 rockwell C. 
Parts of equipment subject to sliding, 
abrasive action, batter or repeated pound- 
ing and impact may be surfaced effec- 
tively with this type of deposit. 

Where the surface is subject to sliding 
actions, and the parts must retain their 
dimensions under high temperatures—as, 
for instance, in metal cutting—a deposit 
equivalent to high-speed tool steel may 
be obtained. Such deposits in original 
condition will have hardness of 50 to 55 
rockwell C, provided it is not diluted 
too much by the supporting metal. When 
this dilution is kept to a minimum, as 
by using two beads, hardness may be 
as high as 60 to 62 rockwell C. Hard 
surfacing metal retains its characteristic 
at rather high temperatures—approxi- 
mately 1000 degrees Fahr. 

Where an abrasive scouring action with 
but little battering or impact is encount- 
ered, an abrasive resisting self-hardening 
alloy may be used to excellent advantage. 
Moderate peening increases the hard- 
ness from approximately 20 to 30 rock- 


electrodes may be grouped according to | 





YOU'VE GOT TO SPEAK 
THE LANGUAGE... 


IN PURDY, war 


plants can find an 
organization that 
knows steel prob- 
lems and talks and 
thinks about them 
in the language of 
production. When 
standard materials 
and procedures don’t work out or can't 
be used, Purdy men are right there with 
practical ideas to get the job done—and 
they can draw on the complete line of 
PLANET drill rod, tool stéel, spring steel 
and cold-drawn steel to see it through. 
Tanks, trucks, planes or guns—whatever 
ou're making today, if you have a prob 
low in steel supply or application, or a 
tough angle that demands extra ingenuity 
in using steel, call on Purdy for quick action. 


A. R. PURDY CO., Inc. 
792 Greenwich St., New York, N.Y. 


PRODUCTION TALK. . PLANET Polished 


Drill Rod is one Purdy product that “talks” 
production language too... Commercial 
grade—1.00 Carbon. Finish ground and 
annealed. ov ream- A je 

ers, rollers, drills. (Sizes 

from .013 to 2 inches.) All Dayit 
sizes in 3-ft. lengths, many ae aad 
sizes in 12-ft. lengths. . 


VY TELA, CLL 












THE FLYING FORTRESS 
—BOEING’S FAMED B-11-E 


Out-flying. out-fighting and out-bombing 


at home, there must be 

of water. To a water sys- 

Layne is as famed as that 

Boeing to long range bombers. Layne 

built thousands of water systems—the 

in the United States. Layne 

pumps—the kind that out- 

pump, out-last and out-perform any deep 

well water produ equipment in any 
territory—on any 


Layne’s reputation, like that of the Fly- 
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well C to about 50 rockwell C. The 
deposit retains its toughness with maxi- 
mum hardness at the surface, which is 
cold worked. The deposit may be hot 
forged. 

When the type of deposit required to 





meet a given service condition is known, 


| the selection of suitable electrode is read- 


ily made by referring to manufacturer's 


| data. 
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AtgNew York’s Grand Central Terminal just toss your 
bag to a porter and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . : He’ll escort 
you through our private passageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
. . . Time-saving convenience and complete comfort 
... Satisfying meals .. . Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


WALTER PERNER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA IN THE GRILL 


A 25% reduction on room rates to service men 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
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SHEETS: Bleck, Gelvenized, Copperior, Hot and WIRE: Bright Basic, KONIK, Coppered, Tinned, 
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LEWIN-MATHES 





They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 
The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
hove a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
ebout it. 


Etne has the swaging mochines from ¥%" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


Yélir Scrapis Needed 
to Finish Em Off 


Every pound of idle scrap you can spare means two pounds of 
The Continental Stee] Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Move out obsolete equipment not 
Your scrap is vital 
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Electronic Robot 
Measures Metal Creep 


An electronic robot now measures the 
rate at which metals flow when heated 
and stressed in General Electric's re- 
search laboratory. Not only does it re- 
lease for other important work the at- 
tention of a man who formerly watched 
the metal sample through a microscope; 
it also is more sensitive and more reliable 
than any human observer. 


Last year Dr. Saul Dushman, assist- 
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ant director of the laboratory, described 
an accelerated method for making creep 
tests. . 

The regular tests use a bar of the 
sample metal, which is heated in a spe 
cial furnace to the range of operating 
temperatures, 800 to 1400 degrees Fahr. 
Such tests may require months to com- 
plete. 

The new method uses a thin wire of 
the metal and passes an electric current 
through it to heat it to perhaps 2000 
degrees Fahr. The wire is enclosed in 
a glass cylinder, which protects it from 
air currents and even permits the tests 
to be made in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
thus preventing rusting from the oxygen 
in open air. A weight is attached to 
the wire. 

Through a microscope focussed on the 
lower end, the observer formerly 
watched and measured the slow stretch- 
ing, as much as % of 1 per cent per 
hour. 

To make the measurements automati- 
cally, J. T. Mireles Malpica, Mexican- 
born engineer, devised the robot, and 
the apparatus now used was constructed 
by Eric T. Asp, of the research labora- 
tory. 

This device has not yet been placed 
in production for commercial use. 

Principle of the robot may be demon- 


may shhing 
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strated with a flashlight and two combs. 
Hold one comb over the lens of the 
flashlight, and you can shine a spot of 
light on a nearby wall. Now hold the 
other comb over the first, close to it 
with the teeth parallel, and move it 
very slowly. Whien the teeth of one 
cover openings of the other, light is 
cut off. But. when the second comb 
moves the width of a tooth, the clear 
spaces are lined up and light passes 
through. 

If, therefore, the flashlight and first 
comb were firmly fixed, and the width of 
the teeth and openings were known, it 
would be possible to measure movement 
of the second comb merely by count- 
ing the flickering or alternations of light 
and dark. 

This is what Mr. Malpica did. A 
light shines through a glass grid ruled 
with horizontal black lines each 1/250- 
inch wide and the same distance apart. 
Attached to the bottom of the test wire 
is another such grid, nearly in contact 
with the first. A lens forms an enlarged 
image of these grids on the surface of 
the photocell, which converts light into 
electricity. 

A very sensitive meter, in which elec- 
tronic tubes are used, makes in ink on a 
moving strip of paper a record of the 
changes in current from the photocell, 
hence in the changes in brightness or the 
movement of the second grid In this 
way it is possible to measure an exten- 
sion of the wire as small as 1/10,000- 
inch. 


Standardizes Tools for 


Interrupted Cuts 


Establishment of standardized designs 
of shear-type tools to simplify machin- 
ing of steel parts in which cuts are of 
the interrupted type is reported by Car- 
boloy Co. Inc., Detroit. 

When such a tool is used for interrupt- 
ed cuts, states the manufacturer, the im- 
pact load on the tool does not 
come at the end of the tip 
but farther back. Also, the entry 
of the cutting edge of the tool into the 


| cut after each interruption is gradual, 


starting at the point of contact back 
from the tip and working forward to 
the tip of the tool. 

The standardized line’ includes four 
basic size tools in both left and right- 
hand varieties, for a total of 8 types. 
Shank sizes include 1 x 1, 1% x 1%, 1% 
x 1% and 1% x 2 inches. Blanks for 

| these tools are of special design. 

Negative backrake of the tools is 40 
degrees, and relief angles are finish 
ground. The rear corner of the tip pro- 

| jects slightly above the top of the shank 
_ to permit use of a tip thick enough to 
| provide maximum re-sharpenings, while 
| insuring adequate support thickness. 
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Better Priority Handling DEMAND 


Forecast by WPB 


Exceeds maximum production 


PRODUCTION 
Unchanged at 98 per cent 


Centralized control relied on to minimize confusion in ratings PRICES 


and give better distribution. . . Scrap continues to be choke point. 


. . Two-thirds season's ore quota tonnage moved 


CONCENTRATION of priority rating authority in 
Washington, as announced by Donald M. Nelson, is 
hailed by the steel industry as a constructive proposal to 
eliminate much of the confusion which has prevailed. 

It has been believed by steelmakers that too many 
sources of ratings have had authority to set priorities and 
that they often worked at cross purposes. It also has 
been thought that under the divided authority accumu- 
lations of steel inventory had been too large at some 
points while shortages existed at others. With control 
centralized it is believed mill schedules can be set to 
much better advantage for the war effort. 

Most rerating has been done and mills are not as 
crowded with paper work as for several weeks. End-use 
symbols are in on old orders and plate producers have 
finished the month-end rush of orders, accompanied by 
PD-298 forms covering requirements for October. Pro- 
ducers complain at delays by customers in filing these 
forms. Hope is expressed that proposed revamping of 
the Production Requirements Plan for fourth quarter will 
simplify procedure, as Washington advices suggest. 


In the present situation ratings of AA-l and AA-2, 
which hold equal rate, are required on most steel prod- 
ucts to insure scheduling. Congestion is practically “as 
great as before the advanced ratings were applied. 

Office of Price Administration has set ceiling prices and 
extras on less-carloads of the new low-alloy steels de- 
veloped to conserve alloying elements. Previously sellers 
had no basis on which to set prices as these alloys have 
been developed since the basis on alloy steels was set as 
of April 16, 1941. The markup is substantially the same 
as for other alloy steels. 

Some easing is noted in the plate situation, universal 
and strip mill types being in better supply, but wide 
plates in heavy gages continue tight. At the same time 
miscellaneous demand is increasing as shops converting to 
war work tend to use of plates instead of sheets, particu- 
larly those engaged in welding fabrication. 

Bar demand is second only to plates, with flats and 
large rounds particularly difficult to obtain. To ease the 
situation some suppliers are shearing plate ends to bar 
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Ceiling set for new low-alloy 


steels 











sizes for certain needs. Many bar users are turning to 
bessemer steel as deliveries in this grade are easier than 
in open-hearth steel. On carbon and alloy bars most 
producers can promise no definite delivery under AA. 
Forging shops could increase output of alloy forgings for 
aircraft assembly if more bars were available. 

Sheet buying is confined to directives and ratings in the 
AA group and is somewhat reduced. Stamping shops 
are receiving more orders as substitutes for cast and 
forged parts. Producers of cold-roiled sheets compete for 
tonnage to keep their production lines busy. 


Some effect is being felt from the country-wide scrap 
collection drive and» tonnage reaching various districts 
shows an increase, though in other areas receipts are 
barely sufficient to maintain current production rates. In 
a few instances small reserves have been laid down, 
though they represent a minute fraction of normal ac- 
cumulations at this season of the year. In numerous 
cases steelmakers are operating solely on daily receipts, 
under constant threat of the supply failing. Agricultural 
collections are said to be delayed by the harvest season 
and are expected to improve later. 

Steelmaking operations last week held steady at 98 
per cent, slight changes in various districts balancing. 
Wheeling advanced 5 points to 83 per cent, Cincinnati 4 
points ‘to 95 and Youngstown 1 point to 97 per cent. 
Cleveland declined 2% points to 96%, Buffalo 2% points 
to 90%, Detroit 3 points to 86 and Chicago 1% points to 
101% per cent. Rates were held unchanged at Pitts- 
burgh, 94; eastern Pennsylvania, 95; Birmingham, 95; 
St. Louis, 95%; New England, 92. 

Two-thirds of the 90,000,000-ton goal for movement 
of Lake Superior iron ore had been reached by Aug. 31, 
with 60,272,470 gross tons shipped by the six American 
ports at the head of the lakes, according to figures an- 
nounced by the Office of War Information. This com- 
pares with 51,418,067 tons up to the same date last year. 

Composite steel and iron prices are unchanged at ceil- 
ing levels set by the Office of Price Administration. Fin- 
ished steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36.00, 
steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago 
Aug., 1942 June, 1942 Sept., 1941 


Finished Steel ‘ ; / é $56.73 
Semifinished Steel . J J 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig lron ; . 0! 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 b § . 19.17 


F inished Steel Composite: —Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, bars, pla 
Semitinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets. sabe” sheet — sskelp and 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo. Ch . Cleveland, Neville Is 
Camposite:—-Average of No. | heavy melting steel prices at Pittsbu * Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Sept.5, Aug. June Sept. Sept.5, Aug. June 
Finished Material _ Pig tron an: oe oe 


1942, 1942 1942 

Steel bars, Fittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 
Stee! bars, Chicago . 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 

Steel bars. Philadelphia , 2.49 2.49 247 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 

Shapes, Pittsburgh . 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 

Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 3 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 

Shapes, Chicago 2.10 ; 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 

Plates, Pittsburgh 2. 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 

Plates, Philadelphia ‘ 2.15 ‘ 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 

Plates, Chicago J 2.10 " 2.10 Malleable, Valley 

Sheets, hot-rolled. Pittsburgh 2.10 : 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 ‘ 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 

Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 . 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh : 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 ‘ 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh } . 140.65 


Sheets, cold-:olled, Gary 3.05 OF 3.05 
Scrap 


Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 350 f 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 ’ 2.60 
a Seven os oe Heavy melting steel, Pitts. . 00 $20.00 
2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 8 7 18.75 


Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 ‘ $5.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ‘ 7! 18.75 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 
Rails for rolling, Chicago J 2! 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago J 20. 20.00 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 
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Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34,00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34, 84.00 34.00 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to ~,-inch, Pittsburgh '?. 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4. 1942 The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolied, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or stee! 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing. extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 


All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual cumpanies are nuted 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburah 
Ch Gary. Bi . 


lected products are named specifically. 


in the table. 
cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 


OY a. OTe 


a ee an eee ee 


oe 


aces onan 


Semifinished Steel 


Crewe ton basia except wire rods, sketp. 
Carhon Steel Incets: F.o.b. —_ hbase, rerolline 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plaie Co.. Mansfield, ©., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at S23 gress 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Alloy Steet Ingota: Pitisburgh base uncropped, 
$45.00. 


ren wb Mints: Pittshurah. Chicago, 
Yager Point. 


$96.25: Duluth (bil, y 
(Wheeling Steel Corp, allocated 21.000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under letne- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at S37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth. O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $4! gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Witlets: Pitishureh. Chicana. 
Gary, Cleveland. Buffalo, Birmingham. Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25: Duluth. 


(el Steel Cu. muy auete carben forg- 

ina billeta S50 aroas ton at established basing 

points.) 

Open Meurth Shell Steet: Pittsbureh. Chicaan, 

base 1000 tons one size ond section: 3-12 In.. 

$92.00; 12-18 In.. $54.00; 18 in, and over 

$56.00. 

Alloy Biliets, Stubs, Blooms: Pittsburah, Chi- 

cago, Buffet, Rethiehem. Canton. Massillon. 

$54.00. 

Sheet Rass: Pitisburzh, Chicago. Cleveland 

Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Poim, Young&town. 
0. 


$M. 

(Empire Sheet) & Tin Plate Co... Manatiett--F 

— quete —- siev! sheet bers at S29 gross 
. fork 

wr rtocrvuatl Chicearv, Saoerem Pr.. 

Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib.. $1.90 


Wire Reds: Pittshurgh, Chicago. Cleveland 
No. 5—9/22 in.. inclusive, per 


100 Ibs., $2.90. 
Do., over 9/32—47/64-in.. incl. $2.15. Wor- 
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Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


x. 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bara: Pittsburgh, Chicagu, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c: 
Detroit, del. 2.27¢c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 


produced on its 8-inch mill.) 
Mall Steet Bars: Same piwes as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tens. 
(Sweet's Steel Co.. Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.53¢ f.0.b. 
mill. 
iet-Retled Alley Mars: Pittsburgh. Chicagn, 
Canton, Massillon. Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
WO tans one size, 2.70 Detroit. del. 2.82c. 

Alluy 
S.A.F. S.A.E. 
2000 ee Siw Spr. flats 
2100 7 SiO 80-1.10 Cr 
sam ; 618 Bars 
“aw 8 6100 Spr. flats 
S100 . Carb.. Van. 
avo be 20 Spr. flats 
ww aS 20) Spr. rounds, 
20 x" squares 
4108 15-28 Me. OS T 1800. Ma, mean 
46.00 1. 20 Mo 
1.50-2.00; Ni. 1.0 


Culd-Pinishbed Carhben Bars: Pitisburch. Chi- 
cus”. Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo. base 20.000- 
Poon the DF ARe: Detroit 2.70 

Culd-Finished Alley Bars: Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
ya eg Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit. 
del 47¢ 

Turned, Greund Shaftine: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Cleveland. Buffalo. base (not includine 
turning. arinding. polishing extras) 2 A&c; 
Detroit 2. 72c. 


dock 2.80c, ali-riti 


(Rall Steel): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c 
all-rail 3.25e. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
wape rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.h 
mill. 
tren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, doubie 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Het-Retied Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicaxzv, Gary. 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstewn, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City. base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
del. 228¢; New York del, 2.35¢ Parific 
ports 2.63c. 

‘(Andiews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolied she wt. 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detreii aren 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Coltd-Rotied Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary. Buffalo, Youngstown, Middiletuwn, 
base, 3.05c: Granite City, base 3.15¢; Detrnit 
del. 3.17¢; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del 
4.39¢: Pacific ports, 3.70c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary. Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngst:-wn, 
Sparrews Point, Middletown, base 3.50c: Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c¢: New York del. 4.74c 
Phila del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pitisbureh. Chicaan. 
Gary. Birmingham. 29 gaze. per square 3.tic 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh. Chicago, Gary 
Birmingham. 16 gage. not corrugated, copper 
alley 3.60¢: copper iron 3.90c, pure iren 3.{%c« 
zine-coated, — heat- treated. No. 24. 
Pittsburgh 4.25¢ 

Enameting Sheets: Pittsburgh. Chicago. Gary. 
Cleveland. Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
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teen nee 


6.15¢ 6.90c 
7.15¢ 7.90¢ . 
7.65¢ 8.40c 


Cota Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
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3.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 


| 


2.00; 15-Ib, $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


ite City Steel Co. may quote 
tes 2.35¢, f.0.b. mill, Central Iron & Steel 
may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 


Piates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-HMearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cagu, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iren Piates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


. 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; f 
ports, 2.47¢; Pacific ports, 
(Phoenix Co., Pa quote 
earbon ast shapes at ° We at octaWiahad 


fain, 2.40. 

Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: 9 ee , Cleveland, Bir- 
spring, wire) to - 

turers in carloads (add $2 for AB 

Bright basic, bessemer wire........... 2.60¢ 

Galvanized wire 2.60¢ 

Spring wire 3.20¢ 


BN NV NAEEE ous bode cccen 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier 70 
Barbed wire,. 80-rod spool, col 70 
Twisted barbless wire, | 70 
Single loop bale ties, col. ... 59 
Fence posts, carloads, col. ............. 69 
Cut natis, Pittsburgh, carloads $3.85 
Pipe, Tubes 
Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
%...... 53 33 dy 24 3% 
4%&%. AI » oh 30 10 
{ne 63 51 1-1% S4 16 
Sarr 55 pe 38 18% 
Eset 2 37 18 


in 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
Char- 
0D Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
i” $7.82 $ 9.01 ‘ 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 bs 
im, .... 13 10.23 1172 $9.72 $23.71 
1%". 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.95 
| Oe 13 13.04 15.08 12.38 19.35 
2%". 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
3%". 12 «416.01 18.45 15.16 | 
2%”. 12 17.554 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%". 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
OP visa 12 1950 2248 18. 31.38 
3%”. 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.8) 
eee 10. 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4y”. 10 «(37.35 43.04 35.22 ‘ 
9 46.87 84.01 44.25 73.93 
6”. 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ; 


a over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
ton, $40.00. 


gross .00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43. 
High Speed Tool : 
Pitts. base, 
Tung. Chr. Van. per Ib. 
18.00 4 i 67.00¢ 
18.00 4 2 i T7.00e 
18.00 a 3 1 87.00c 
5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
ioe 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 qa 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. C.R. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c 27.00c¢ 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ae . 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 530.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 3400 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 2200 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
t?1420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
42.. 22.50 650 2250 2.00 32.00 
446:. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
S01.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 





Basing Foint Frices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other 
ducers at the same designated points. 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except the extent prevailing in third 


to 
quarter of 1940. 
Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 





Emergency 
or near the place of production or origin of 
shipment. 
Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices 
those applying to materia! of prime quality. 
Expert ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. $ 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter sag off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter..... 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths ¥ 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long . Bok 

Tire bolts ‘ 50 off 

Step bolts seta 56 off 

Plow bolts ; 65 off 

Steve Bolts 


in packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A 
ew and less 62 64 
-1-inch : . & 60 
1%-1%-inch ‘ 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screw 
Upset 1-in., smaller > rr 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller , : 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in.. smaller : 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger ses 60 off 
No, 10, smaller 70 off 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo : 2.40c 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural : er = 3. 75e 
-inch and under ‘ . 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 

Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connelisvilie, foundry 
Connelisville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry . 
Wise county, furnace , 

Ky-Product Foundry 

Kearny, N. J., ovens ; 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


es ae 
BESEB £ 
& S2ee8s 


PRBEREHEEEH=B exngs3.74 


BSSaSZiawseeZ 


z 


Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 1942 
+ $12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol ; 15. 00c 
Toluol, two degree , 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha .. rude 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol ; 27.00c 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums 12. 50c 
Do. less than car lots ; ‘ee 13. 25e¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50¢ 


Eastern Plants, per ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 
bers . 


‘Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.20 






nai ige a ee 


PE Pag 








2 PRNB 
i phi 


RRP RL RLNSRE RRR: ss: : 
SSGSS3S8 858 8888:::::: 


*Basic silicon. grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%. tFor 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees 
"ta , feat Monessen, ae Pe 
Kees, , Ambridge, Monaca, ppa, .84; 
.97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


MARKET PRICES 





ton, effective April 20, 1942. 

ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, 


BR22 


phos., Alabama, Georgia ......... 
f.0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 New Jersey .............++ 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .......... 
Pennsylvania ........ 


Joliet, E. Chicago ......... 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 


S83 8 8883 8388 


ug? 8 xeee 


Differential : 
are — to a reduc- 


Chem. bonded magnesite ... 


Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ill., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 





less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. Ton 


Oxide 
lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c, Per lb. contained 


molybden 0. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


: ton lots $1.23: less-ton 
Spot 5 cents per ib 


tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
40. 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


, any quantity, 10 per 
pound V,O,; contained; spot 5 cents 
higher. 


: 
as - 23 
Hie aE 











MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 








Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, tyes 


Soft Hot-rolled Strip 
Bars Bands Hoops 

Boston ....... .... 3.98 4.06 5.06 
York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 
Norfolk, Va. . . 400 4.10 ee 
ES a 3.35 3.82 3.82 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 3.50 3.50 
Es Sass a eee 3.43 3.43 3.68 
SR ee 4.10 4.20 4.20 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 
Chicago .......... 3.50 3.60 3.60 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 
Se SD eva sc cas 3.64 3.74 3.74 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 
Chattanooga*® ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 
ieee <a 3.50 3.70 3.70 

New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 
SEE sows a ede 4.20 4.25 5.45 
Los Angeles ...... 35 4.90 6.70 
San Francisco..... 4.50 6.25 


Francisco 3.95 
*Not named in OPA price order. 


. 


S855 SGR5 SERGH BCEEES SSBB AP 


Baas Baek 2aR8h Boake 


tural 
Shapes 

3.75 

3.70 


aahae 


3.40 


oon A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
2300 3100 6100 





3000 Series Series Series Series 
RS SO 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.) 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 ee 
Ra 5 6é< 4.10 756 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 jane a ann ae ett 
Norfolk, Va. ...... is nibs ope aa wie 
Sn. fo 35 Seabee « 3.55 7.35 5.465 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland ........ 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
IL, soso gab dats 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
CED Fb ets weaies 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
Oh BOG <ckswcte 3.84 we 6.02 5.77 7.87 
SE Si-vice cs cows 6.25 Are 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ..... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 
EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.02% per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b.*Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 
BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 
U.K. Ports 
Led 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over............... $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled.... 3.60¢ 20 00 
rs an Cdnaé che pices ccdtekseeuk 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
Shi ee Lt tite ke width a6 eo 6 +h tes 604 2.90c 16 26 
Oe oR Se even e tase sategmeeee 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sheets, bi oo DE PA ehlei ct cus o< ca sabibees 4.00c 22 50 
ages galvanized, corrugated, 24 cage. BS em 4.6le¢ 25 12 6 
> plete, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds...... 6.20 1109 
4 Re ferromanganese $120.00 mt Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or Furnace— 
Lad 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
MD GUID 5 Zalied-p dbs scum side Upes were ge eaes 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
Eugene cape, Fa.t, evens SS Seen Maden a <eh hie 0 2 8.87 240 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.......... 49.37 12 58 
Standard rails, 60 !bs. pod pom 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 106 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. . 3.17¢ 17 12 Off 
DRE NS Ot BEARDS ES See 2.77¢ 15 8 OTT 
— Peek cave eUaEae Rowand Saab ee i aes 2.91c¢ 16 3 OFT 
ud pares mean be ig Soham snips ks ere ans eo ae e mY ort 
— ac ton and over........ i. 5 
suivesion! 26 coun, corrugated, 4-ton lots & ie 2 
eR Ed Gee oe ws Sag . 
my ad ie ck ei a 4.28¢ 23 150 
and ON SR eS = ae 18 70 
(a) del. M 33 rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 








— Sheets ‘ Cold -—Cold Drawn Bare——. 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE. S.A. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 Soa 5.05 nee 4.04 aad jel 
5.45 3.85 cot 5.40 “es 4.15 boa van’ 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 as 4.65 hie 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.34 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 al. 4.42 bats Saale 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.16 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 age 5.01 Heeb 3.97 beeig oa 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.93 3.45 4.75 sits 4.43 
5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.00 ae 5.25 6.90 Pe 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 we 
7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 6.60 10.55 9.55 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 
’ 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 


Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3748 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4899 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 158- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3748 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 

in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 


Ores Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penaities for 

guarantees 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African, 
Gross ton, 51% % 2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 


Lower Lake Port 
: South African (excluding war risk) 


Old range bessemer 34.7. 
No ratio lump, 44% 28.00 
<semer 4.45 
High phosphorus ; 4.35 m5 ’ +++ ae 29.00 
\Mesabi bessemer 4.60 : on 34.08 
Old range nonbessemer 4.30 Do. concentrates, 48% 33.08 
Do. 50% 34.00 
Eastern Local Ore Brazilian (nominal) 
Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
Foundry and basic 56- 3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 
63%, contract....... 12.00 
Forei Ore Manganese Ore 
Cents per unit, caf. Atlantic (Nominal) 
ports Including war risk but not 
Manganiferous ore, 45- duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom, Caucasian, 50-52% tenes 
N. African low phos. Nom. 5S. African, 48% . 80.00-86.00 
Spanish, No. African Indian, 50% . 80.00-86.00 
basic, 50 to GO%..... Nom. Brazilian, 46% . 78.00-84.08 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 
f.0.b, Rio de Jameiro. 7.50-8.00¢ Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines.. $1.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite. per epetnren: 
Sulphiae conc., Ib., Mo. 


short ton unit, duty 


paid mines 


$24.00 


cont., 
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LOGEMANN | 


Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 

In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 

Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years of 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
MANN designs and workmanship. 

The line includes scrap presses designed for mill service, 
presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
for general plant applications. 


Write for details. 


The scrap press illustrated 
operates in one of the largest 
industrial plants. Com- 
presses scrap from three di- 
rections to produce high- 


ee: Se See ee  LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Built in various capacities. 3126 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








MARKET NEWS 





Sheets, Strip . . . 


Sheet & Striv Prices, Page 134 


Confined to ratings in the AA group 
and directives, aggregate sheet buying 
lags, new volume being marked by a 
few large inquiries for new war con- 
tracts. In general, forward orders are 
light and cold-rolled tonnage brings out 
more competition than hot-rolled and 
pickled. 

Practically complete conyersion to war 
output has been attained by sh nor- 
mally fabricating small household tanks. 
Almost without exception these plants 
have taken on work foreign to their nor- 
mal operations, notabiv those better 
equipped for welding work. The ratio 
of consumption tends toward light plates 


rather than sheets. 

Light metal stamping interests are re- 
ported to be busier, due to use of stamp- 
ings in place of forged and cast parts 
in such instances as their application is 
feasible. 

For the moment, production of cart- 
ridge cups, links and clips absorbs a 


large part of narrow cold strip output. . 


In scattered instances deliveries have 
been delayed to fabricators who have 
acquired top-heavy inventories, but on 
the whole shipments to these consumers 
continue heavy. Rerolling schedules are 
out of balance, due to preponderance of 
high carbon demand, some of this ma- 
terial requiring several annealings; ca- 

city for the latter is for the most part 
below that for rolling. Practically all 
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new volume is in the AA-! and % class. 
An outstanding contract covers 13,645,- 
460 table knives, _ and spaces, Se: 
gregating approximately $1,750,000, three 
New England shops, including two in 
Connecticut, sharing heavily in the award, 
which was made by the Navy. 

The situation in heavy gage sheets 
remains exceedingly tight. One pro- 
ducer under the mill quota schedule set 
up for this month will be unable to 
roll anything under AA-1, on 18 gage 
and heavier, although on the lighter gages 
he will be able to produce some ton- 
nage down to AA-3. 

In the specialties, some producers will 
be able to run off electrical sheets on 
ratings as low as A-l-a, and stainless 
steel as low as A-I-b. A producer of 
tack plate will roll some tonnage with 
A-l-a ratings. 

Despite the decline in demand for 
galvanized sheets over recent weeks, due 
to various limitations on civilian use. 
schedules are still tight. One mill will 
be able to roll nothing this month under 
AA-3 for open-hearth steel, although 
some bessemer tonnage is scheduled on 
ratings down to A-1l-a. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 135 


Some tonnage on August plate alloca- 
tions continues to be delivered this 
month, but such tonnage is not as large 
as in previous months. September alloca- 
tions are scheduled slightly under those 
of August in some areas. The situation 
as a whole appears a little easier but wide 
sheared plates in heavy gages are as 
scarce as ever. Universal and strip mill 
plates are in better supply. 

Distribution tends to broaden as con- 
version to war work increases volume 
of plates consumed, at the expense of 
sheets. This is especially true with those 
equipped for welding tabrication under 
subcontracts, most output being in some 
way connected with shipbuilding. Floor 
lathes are moving in heavy volume,:allo- 
cations applying. 

More tonnage is moving direct to fab- 
ticators, the light volume of odds and 
ends: going to warehouses being reduced. 
Prime contractors in some instances are 
supplying subcontractors and plates are 
also more frequently used in building up 
columns by welding or riveting. 


Bars... 
Ba: Prices, Page 134 


Bars continue difficult to obtain for 
nearby delivery, especially flats and large 
rounds. Warehousemen in some cases 
are shearing plate erds into bar widths, 
this material being available in fair vol- 
ume. 

Inquiry for bessemer steel bars tends 
upward, fabricators in some cases sub- 
stituting this grade for open-hearth hot 
and cold-rolled stock, deliveries being 
somewhat better, six to eight weeks be- 
ing promised frequently on AA-1 ratings. 
Heavy demand for carbon and alloy bars 
is more concentrated in fewer large 
orders. Buying by district procurement 
offices is steady. On carbon and alloy 
bar orders practically no delivery promises 
are made against ratings lower than 
top AA. 

Buying of high-speed tool steel is 
heavy, both direct and by producers of 
cutting tools. Contracts for files require 
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were , 

On an order for 260 tons of cold- 

drawn machinery bar steel, in the 

East, deliveries starting 1 are 
promised. 

wn 


hands of the Iron and Steel Division with 
respect to backlogs and facilities, more 
detailed information than ever presented 
before, it is said, for about two weeks, 
in anticipation of this meeting. 

Cold drawers generally have long want- 
ed to be set up on such a basis, and at 
least three times before, beginning late 
last year, Washington has come close to 
setting up a svstem of allocation of hot 
bars to cold drawers, only to postpone 
the whole program. 

As in August, bar producers, under in- 
structions from Washington, are allo- 
cating a certain minimum tonnage this 
month for jobbers (shapes also are being 
allocated’. This does not mean that this 
will be all that jobbers will get, but thev 
appear sure of at least this amount. This 
arrangement first went into effect last 
month. although in most cases mills were 
not eble to enter the allotments in their 
schedules. As a result. it is understood 
that some producers still owe jobbers a 
certain portion of this tonnage. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices. Page 135 


Prospects for new car business hinge 
largely on what the government may 
purchase. re are a few private in- 

uiries which may develop into orders, 
decnding upon government approval, 
but these are small. 

August developed no new domestic 
freight car buying. Consequently, the 
record for the first eight months stands 
at 24.030, against 103,892 in the corre- 
sponding period last year; 29,535 in the 
same period in 1940, and 12,456 in the 
first eight months of 1939. Further com- 
parisons follow: 


1942 1941 1940 1939 

Jan. 4,253 15,169 360 3 
Feb. 11,725 5,508 1,147 2,259 
March 4,080 8,074 3,104 80U 
April 2,125 14,645 2,077 3,095 
May 822 18,630 2,010 2,051 
June © 32,749 7,475 1,324 
July 1,025 6,459 5,846 110 
Aug. 0 2,668 7,525 2,814 
8 mos. 24,030 103,892 29.535 12,456 
Sept. ‘ 4,470 9,735 23,000 
Oct. 2,499 12,195 19,634 
Nov. 2,222 8.234 2,650 
Dec. 8,406 7,181 35 
Total 121,499 66,889 57,775 


Current inquiry includes 18 seventy- 
ton gondolas for Ca ie-Ilinois Stec! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, in ition to 10 fifty- 
ton flat cars also recently inquired for by 
this company. 

Construction of 50 steam and 45 diesel- 
electric locomotives in first quarter of 
next year has been authorized by the War 
Production Board. Meanwhile the Le- 
high Valley has closed on ten 1000- 

diesel-electric switch ines, 
five going to Electro Mees Con. 
La Grange, Ill., and five to American 
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Locomotive Co., New York. Norfolk & 
Western contemplates building five 2-6- 
6-4 steam locomotives in its own shops. 


Pipe Prices, Page 135 


Mill prices on steel pipe are firm but 
some shading on car lots direct to con- 
sumers is shown in jobber commission 
concessions. Inventories of butt-weld are 
in better balance than lap-weld but all 
types, including galvanized, are short in 
some sizes. 

Steel pipe in smaller diameters can be 
deliv in five to six wecks against 
high ratings but larger sizes, in which 
substantial government buying centers, 
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are more dependent on mill rolling sched- 
ules and range up to 12 weeks. Distribu- 
tor stocks of large size pipe are reduced. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 135 


With many consumers of fine wire 
specialties forced out for the duration on 
civilian production, demand for numerous 
products is steadily readjusted to war 
requirements with only slight decline in 
aggregate needs. New specialties are re- 
placing the old, high carbon and alloys 
leading inquiry. Drop in consumption 
for leeeitios is partially balanced by 
aircraft orders, the latter running strong- 
ly to alloys, while mechanical springs for 
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CASTINGS SAVE MONEY 


Strong takes the same well earned pride in its cleaning opera- 
tions that it has for its annealing facilities. In addition to the 
cutting, grinding and chipping processes, Strong operates two 
sandblasts with the larger one capable of handling any casting 
which comes from its 15 by 19 annealing furnace. 


All of which adds up to a standard of castings which are much 
easier to machine—because the steel making, the molding, the 
annealing and the cleaning are all handled by Strong quality 
controls that safeguard the buyer’s interest at all stages of 
the work. The surest way to have stronger castings is to have 


them Strong-cast! 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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small arms and’ war equipment are in 
heavy demand. Production is geared to 
available rod supplies and heat-treating 
facilities on many fine wire products. 


Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 135 


Reinforcing bar production is tight but 
probably wilt ease in the next tew weeks, 
as construction projects have dropped to 
less than half the level maintained re- 
cently. 

For reinforced concrete tanks 4000 tons 
of bars have been awarded to two dis- 
tributors. Coupled with several thousand 
tons allocated for a Navy base, both 
projects in Rhode Island, these tonnages 
are the largest currently placed. Two 


eastern contractors require 1700 tons for 
government work. 

Considerable potential housing work 
is being held up, as priorities are too low 
to command mill attention. Some distri- 
butors have been able to build up stocks 
materially to meet spot demand. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 135 


Structural fabricating shops, lacking 
inquiry for buildings and bridges, are 
taking on miscellaneous war contracts, 
frequently subcontracts under the ship- 
building program. A substantial part of 
the shops have managed to fit into the 
rogram, especially on welded and 

ge work. 


Structural ratings average higher and 
while some producers of plain material 
offer extended delivery on A-l-a rating, 
the volume is declining. Tonnage left 
over and earmarked for warehouses is 

uently diverted to fill highly-rated 
lot demand for specific purposes. 

A Pennsylvania state highway brid 
has been awarded 250 tons, for which 


material iously fabiicated for a 
batcee eilbnees ently’ cancelled will be 
u 


Steel sheet piling is now on the WPB 
critical list and inquiries have dropped 
sharply as users have turned to wood pil- 
ing as a substitute, to conserve steel. 

A consi le portion of shape mill 
output continues to go into shipbuilding 
material rather than land construction, 
demand increasing as ship output is en- 


larged. 
Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 136 


Pig iron distribution continues to be 
made in close conformity to needs of 
melters engaged in war production. Ton- 
nage to foundries entirely on civilian 
work is being curtailed steadily, cuts in 
the September allocations being heavy 
in some instances. 

Priorities governing shipments are tend- 
ing steadily to the higher ranges as more 
melters get into the swing of complete 
conversion to war production. 

Granite City Pig I-on Co., Granite 
City, Il, expects to light its second 
rebuilt blast furnace in October, comple- 
tion having been delayed by material and 
labor shortages. Capacity of the two 
stacks will be about 1100 tons per day. 
About half the output of the active stack 
goes as hot metal to Granite City Steel 
Co., the remainder being cast for general 
distribution. 


Scrap... 


Scra> Prices, Page 138 


General conditions in the scrap market 
show little change, though currently 
slightly better receipts are met in some 
districts, though not sufficient to allow 
accumulation of winter reserves. Statis- 
tics of consumption provide some ex- 
planation of this condition, the melt this 
year being much larger than last. 

Scrap collections in the area supplying 
St. Louis melters have resulted in a per- 
ceptible increase and all steel mills are 
able to operate on daily receipts with 
sume small accumulation in some in- 
stances. The latter is not of sufficient 
size to give much promise of winter 
supply. Granite City Steel Co. has en- 
tered into arrangements with an outside 
company to work over its large pile to 
recover scrap metal. Special equipment 
for the purpose is on order. Several thou- 
sand tons of iron are expected to be 
made available. 

Buffalo melters have succeeded in 
building some reserves but they are far 
from sufficient for the winter. Complaints 
are made that scrap available in obsolete 
form, uncovered by the national drive, is 
not being prepared and marketed with 
sufficient speed. Tin can _ collections, 
made weekly in one of the four quarters 
of the citv, have not reached the exnecta- 
tion of 60 tons per week and additional 
educational work is being done. 

Problems arising from the heavy sup- 
nly of borings and turnings resulting 
from war production in the Detroit area 
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scrap is allocated directly and the car- 
riers reclaim material for reuse. The 


Tightness in the iron and steel scrap 
supply situation is clearly reflected in 
raleend offerings. Normally one of the 
largest E ay aves and sellers among rail- 
roads, the Pennsylvania opens bids, Tues- 
day, Sept. 8, on a total of 4450 tons, 
August collection list. Two years ago 
the same railroad asked bids on 28,614 
tons for the same month, while last year 
the offering was 8425 tons and in 1939 
hids were asked on 28,000 tons. These 
figures roughly apply to practically every 
railroad; also much railroad scrap is being 
directly allocated to consumers. But no- 
where among normal sources of iron ard 
steel scrap is the shortage more empha- 
sized than in railroad offerings. 

Scrap supply situation in the Chica<o 
district continues to deteriorate as ship- 
ments maintain a downward trend. One 
steelmaker momentarily is expecting to 
shut down open-hearth capacity as hoped- 
for scrap has failed to materialize. Other 
mills have not yet felt this extreme pinch. 
although inventories are slipping. Auto 
wreckers have increased output under 
WPB pressure. but this is not sufficient 
to overcome the shortage of industrial 
and country grades. 

Larger accumulations of scrap in New 
England are centered largely in lower 
grades of cast, including uncleaned 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12%. . .1.80¢ 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%... .1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 


over 12% .1.60 

Do.. 5 to 12% eee 
Turnings, millings, solids under 

ARENT REE gs 5 beeen aly 


Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lyhbdenum, 0.50 vanadium....... 
Turn!ngs, millings, same basis... .10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 1% 
vanadium oe USO 
Turnings, millings, same basis... 11.50 


Mixed Scrap 

(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained 

tungsten ied ne ote 
Solid serap, each 1% molybdenum. .80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% 

tungsten ~ ‘ 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molyb- 

denum oF ae ae 
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motor blocks. Steelworks and consum- 
ers of specialty grades are melting cur- 
rent receipts witn little progress toward 


a up reserves. Ratio of produc- 
tion industrial scrap, much moving 


off grade and requiring more prepara- 
tion. Bulk of heavy melting steel is 
moving to an eastern Pennsylvania inter- 
est, material collected at some distance 
from Boston being included in barge 
shipments. The volume going to Pitts- 
burgh district is meager, although some 
from Southern New England moves. 

In an effort to speed removal of aban- 
doned street car rails, contracts for re- 
clamation are being given private con- 
tractors rather than depending on WPA 








IE 


reason? Advanced metallurgical 
control, thorough engineering 
understanding and practice, 
modern facilities, prompt attention 
to the minutest of details .. . 
summarized by the phrase “One Responsibil- 
ity, One Control”... Your Forgings, from the 
raw material to finish machined product, are 
produced entirely within the confines of the 
Erie Plant. ..Today, it's Defense! Tomorrow, 
the products of Peace and Prosperity! .. . You 
are assured of the results you demand when 
you place your requirements with the 
Erie Forge Company 





labor; material, which is mostly directly 
allocated, being needed for current 
war production. Of the estimated 75,000 
tons in Massachusetts, approximately 32,- 
000 tons have been routed to mills and 
steel foundries. These rails are privately 
owned and are generally sold at a nomi- 
nal figure for removal, in some cases $1 
for entire lots exclusive of removal costs 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 1537 


Office of Price Administration has 
established prices on new low-alloy steels 
from warehouse, effective Sept. 4. The 
new prices apply on alloys developed 
since April 16, 1941, base pricing date 


is another name for highest 
quality Forgings ... The 


all these are 
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of scheduie No. 49. Prior to the cur- 
one ee on spnaaprarvecs had 
no 8 for price. new prices a 

on less than carload lots and on ey 
ratio above mill prices similar to other 
alloy steels. Carbon steel and tool steel 
grades are not included. In addition to 
providing ceiling prices for the new steels 
the order makes revisions in of 
a number of iron and steel ucts, in- 
cluding pipe in western states and heavy- 
gage boiler and pressure tubes. 

Under the new directive order ware- 
houses are receiving more satisfactory 
quantities of steel, though still far from 
sufficient to meet demand from their 
customers. Allocations to distributors un- 
der regulation M-21 have resulted in 
enough additional tonnage to relieve the 
situation somewhat. 

Slight improvement in co!d-finished 
bar replacements is experienced bv a few 
warehouses. but none on alloys and other 
products, although an increase in receivt 
of replacements is hoped for before the 
end of the month, An exception will he 
plates, on which allotments to jobbers 


have been pared. Warehouses with al- 
loys report demand four times as heavy 
as before the war and even aircraft con- 
sumers are securing sufficient alloy steel 
with top ratings against earmarked stocks 
with difficulty. Substantial part of the 

tonnage reaching warehouse is 
made up of odd sizes and sellers are in 
some cases cleaned out on cold-rolled ton- 
nage, bars especially. Heavy demand 
on mills for seamless tubing , a aircraft 
and the Navy limits the volume available 
to warehouses. 

Against a normal inventory of six 
months’ supply, a large Boston district 
warehouse is operating with barely six 
weeks’ stock, with sizes broken and out 
of balance. Cold-rolled products are 
especially tight, notably bars. including 
— and all finishes of rounds over 1%- 
inch. 


Pacific Coast... 


San Francisco—Only three orders in- 
volving over 100 tons of steel were re- 
ported placed during the week. Out- 
standing among these was 22,000 tons of 


Midicer PRODUCTION AT THE PAGE WIRE MILL 


We're all in this thing “for the duration” —without compromise. And as part 
of our service to those who use wire for Victory Production we are maintaining 
at their peak the services that you want to help make your job easier. 


WELDING ELECTRODES 


give you deposit in the weld to match the Stainless you are welding. 


GENERAL WIRE 


Spring Wire, Telephone Wire, Bond Wire, etc. There is little prospect that 
the delivery situation will improve in the near future. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


In Business for Your Safety 
AMERICAN 


CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


) 


‘ same date last year. 


heavy plates for cartridge shells to be 
manufactured on the Pacific Coast. 

All fabricating plants are well booked 
on war work and no private inquiries 
or awards have been noted for some- 
time. The largest letting went to Judson- 
Pacific Co., 3400 tons for a steel foundry 
addition at Pittsburg, Calif., for Colum- 
bia Steel Co. The navy department has 
an gue out for 5000 tons for work 
at a Pacific Coast port. Bids have been 
taken on a warehouse in the northern 
part of California for the navy depart- 
ment, requiring 2000 tons. 

Demands for cast iron pipe for defense 
projects continues exceptionally strong 
and little business has been taken for 
private interests. It is reported that Uni- 
ted States Pipe & Foundry Co. will be 
awarded 1713 tons of 24-inch pipe, when 
the priority is obtained, for a line be- 
tween Sinclair Inlet and First and Wyck- 
off streets, Bremerton, Wash. 

Backlogs of ‘reinforcing bar mills are 
heavy, some being booked six months in 
advance. No award has been made on 
40,000 tons for 27 reinforced concrete 
barges for the Maritime Commission to 
be built in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia. 

Included among government projects 
placed was an aircraft landing field at a 
gunnery range in Pima and Maricopa 
counties, Arizona, taken by Arthur Pin- 
ner Jr., Los Angeles. on a negotiated 
basis. W. Douglas Lee Co., Los An- 
geles, was awarded a contract for build- 
ings and facilities for a civilien war hous- 
ing project in San Bernardino county, 
California. A headquarters building in 
the Pacific Northwest went to Anderson 
Building Co., Spokane, Wash. Clyde M. 
Lindberg Co., Snokane took a warthouse 
and storage building in Spokane county, 
Washington. 


Steel in Europe... 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 137 


London—(By Cable)—Steel mills in 
Great Britain are booked heavily to the 
end of September, with war and defense 
material absorbing practically all output. 
Pressure is maintained for special steels 
and alloys and railroad and coal mine 
supplies are in active demand. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 137 


Iron ore movement on the Great Lakes 
in August totaled 13,235,862 gross tons. 
compared with 13,405,408 tons moved 
in July. The August figure was an in- 
crease of 1,739,559 tons, 15.13 per cent 
over that of August, 1941. 

Comparison of shipments in August 
this and last year are as follows: 


Aug., 1942 
761,872 
533,496 
910,671 

4,683,169 

3,494,582 

2,793,616 


Aug., 1941 
566,513 
758,158 
884,317 

4,161,658 
2,906,075 
2,157,848 


Escanaba 
Marquette 
Ashland 
Superior 
Duluth 

Two Harbors 





11,429,569 
66,734 


Total U. §. 
Michipicoten 


13,176,906 
58,956 





Grand Total 13,235,862 11,496,303 


Cumulative shipments to Sept. 1 were 
60,593,534 tons, 17.17 per cent greater 
than the 51,712,711 tons shipped to the 


The tonnage in- 
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crease over last year is 8,880,823 tons. 








To Sept. 1, To Sept. 1 
1942 1941 
Escanaba 4,091,567 3 
Marquette 3,144,249 3,714,385 
Ashland . 4,526,393 
Superior .. 21,677,221 18,181,001 
Duluth ... 15,092,062 12,857,212 
Two Harbors 11,740,978 9,195,839 
Total U. S _ 60,272,470 51,418,067 
Michipicoten $21,064 294,644 
Grand Total 60,593,534 51,712,711 


Statistics by the Office of War In- 
formation, announced last week, show 
that two-thirds of the 90,000,000-ton goal 
for iron ore movement from the Lake 
Superior region had been shipped by 
Aug. 31. Total shi nts from six Amer- 
ican ports through that date were 60,272,- 
470 gross tons, which compares with 51,- 
418,067 tons in the corresponding period 
in 1941. August shipments are given 
as 13,176,906 tons. 


Ceiling for Chrome Ore 


Chrome ore sellers were called to 
Washington last week to discuss with 
OPA the desirability of putting a ceiling 
on chrome ore prices. This meeting is 
similar to one held by manganese ore 
sellers in Washington, Aug. 12. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—New problems have 
developed in Canada’s war effort in con- 
nection with labor difficulties that have 
developed recently at two leading steel 
producers, Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., and 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd., Syd- 
ney, N. S. No trouble has developed at 
the Hamilton, Ont., works of the Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. Under leadership of 
the CIO, demands have been made for 
an increase in the basic rate of pay, and 
consideration of the problem is now 
under way by the Federal Government. 
Workmen threatened to strike Aug. 31, 
but have not yet left work, pending fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Fresh booking for iron and _ steel 
showed a definite slowing down during 
the past week or ten days. Curtailment 
in new order placing is entirely due to 
the fact that Canadian mills are fully 
booked on production to the end of the 
vear, and some mills have withdrawn 
from the market. Inquiries. however, 
continue to pour in and there is no slack- 
ening in demand. Mill representatives 
state that backlogs have heen increasing 
at a rapid rate and now have reached a 
stage where further business, on some 
materiais, would just mean that much 
more clogging of the books. Practically 
all orders for steel on civilian account 
have heen cancelled and new orders are 
rot being accented. Canada is in almost 
desnerate position regarding supply of 
steel for essential war industry and do- 
mestic production is not much better 
than 50 per cent of actual requirements, 
thus we are forced to denend more ex- 
tensively on the United States. and ar- 
rangements are being made in this direc- 
tion. 

Plate and sheet mills are maintaining 
production at capacity, with all output 
going directly into war materials produc- 
tion. There is still curtailed production 
of steel in some mills owing to furnace 
repairs which are under way. The De- 
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partment of Munitions and Supply re- 
activities, and it is ge EE 
ports further expansion o i ilding 
plants there is a shortage of plate and 
other steel. 


Structural steel lettings were slow dur- 
ing the week, totalling about 5000 tons, 
but specifications are out and tenders 
will be called soon in connection with 
several big war construction projects in- 
volving about 15,000 tons. Fabricators 
continue at capacity production. 

Pig iron production continues at maxi- 
mum capacity with all blast furnaces 
blowing. Sales are holding between 8000 
and 10,000 tons weekly, with about two- 
thirds of shipments in malleable iron. In- 
quiries for foundry grades were more ac- 
tive during the week as some melters were 


Above: FIDELIT ¥ Screw Traverse 
Machine winds wire on conventional 
type wooden or metallic spools. 


Below: FIDELITY Spooling Machine 
with new hydraulic control to wind wire 
on flat or square sticks from brake-con- 
trolled reels. 





WIRE SPOOLING MACHINES 
... from Reels or Coils 

...to Sticks or Spools 

Precision winding at high speed, with unvarying 
weight and even lay of wire on spool or stick— 
these are outstanding advantages of FIDELITY 
Wire Spooling Machines. They are quickly ad- 
justed to required length, thickness or spacing — 
simple to operate, minimum labor attention and 
low horsepower. 


Write for illustrated folder describing four types 
of standard machines and opercting specifications. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave. 





endeavoring to lay in larger supply to take 
care of slowing down in supply of cast 
scrap. Blast furnace operators, however. 
are still increasing stock piles. 

Iron and steel scrap offerings showed 
further decline during the week, with 
most of the incoming scrap reported from 
the war plants. Deliveries from the 
rural districts were close to a standstill, 
but arrangements are pending which are 
expected to bring forth a substantial flow 
of scrap from the mining centers as well 
as the farm communities in the early fall 
It is stated that salvage campaigns for 
the collection of iron and steel scrap as 
well as other metals are to be speeded 
np at an early date. Demand is absorb- 
ing all available supply and receipts are 
said to be below actual needs. 













MARKET NEWS 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 02000 CdR ccc c nee. 













































—Copper —_ Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel Brass 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 

Aug. Conn. Midwest rciinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St. L, 99% Spot, N.Y. odes as somtnion ey teh <4 a os 
a ellow brass castings ....... ‘ : 
a 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 Anteonreis............. 6.25 
1-3 1200 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 650 635 825 15.00 1450 35.00 Red Brass, borings & turnings 7.75- 8.00 

F.o.b. mill base, centa per ib. except as Copper, hot rolled ; San ea ood 17.37 
apecified. Copper and brass products Zine 
based on 12.00c Conn. copper Anodes Ola 4% 
Sheets Copper, untrimmed .... . 18.12 New clippings ....... 6.00- 6.25 
Yellow brass (high) ... ee Wire 
Co r, hot rolled .. ‘ea a ee 
eis y cut to jobbers .... oa 275 Yellow brass (high) ..». 19.73 Aluminum 
MNO, BR. as vine: - "ye 5 -.. ABMS OLD METALS Clippings r ‘ ; 9.50-10.00 
u , See aay 8.50- 8.75 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
High yellow brass + cent & cariots) Pistons . 8.50- 8.75 
Seamless copper see oo ae (in s per pound, cariots WN wks ss Lea coe 9.00 
Rods Copper 
High yellow brass .............. 15.01 No. 1 heavy ... 9.25-10.00 Lead 
Heavy .. 4.75- 5.00 
Mixed babbitt 4.50- 5.25 
Electrotype shells . 5.00- 5.75 
Stereotype, Linotype 6.25- 7.00 








Tin and Alleys 


Block tin pipe 44.00-46.00 
| No. 1 pewter .. an .... 82.00-38.00 
Solder joints iis 7.75-10.00 


















SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l.c.!. 12.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14. 











MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 








99.8% ingot, carlots ....... 22.50 
100 lb. to cariots . . 2450 
Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib. 
Cariots 






100 Ib. to carlots 





Nonferrous Metals... 











New York—Restoration of the govern- 
ment’s specifications for white and red 
lead to the standards prevailing before 
the war will be made soon while a com- 
plete revision of the lead conservation 
order will be issued within a week or ten 


T-J DIE SINKING MILLING CUTTERS | days 


The ray spe Me sifications set last 
spring by t Federal Specifications 
are sturdy, hold a sharp edge and carry less breakage Board cut lead content of white lead 

paint to 24 per cent from 58 per cent in 
a move to conserve the metal. The 

















’ . 
percentage. They meet even today ° production re- Board also had reduced lead content of 
red paint to only 40 per cent from 100. 
quirements with more work between grinds. One Branch of WPB is reported to be 


seeking an even greater relaxation of re- 
strictions on the use of lead than is being 


Write for Catalog No. 139 to 611 N. Mechanic St., por de all pat prephe Be 
lentiful so the new conservation orde: 
Jackson, Michigan. ikely will contain liberal revisions. 


Copper allocations of secondary alloy 
ingot to foundries for September are 
large with practically all requests being 


THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. (i[6 0 ms 
° received authority to receive a consider- 
able tonnage of red metal scrap. 


WPB has issued Limitation order L-180 
providin ing that during the July 31-Dec 


a a 31 period producers of replacement bat- 
teries may make only 90 per cent of the 
iatso Vanves wYDRAULIC number sold during the like 1941 period, 
oe and only half of the allowed number may 
be manufactured before Sept. 30. 


| OPA has issued an order raising the 














maximum price at which silver may be im- 
ported to 45.00c a troy ounce. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


duration. Oblong shape, 10% inches long, 
5% inches 


é 
$ 
3 
: 
x 
r 
é 
: 


000 wing nuts, 800,000 washers, 1%-inch, 
with %-inch hole, 400,000 washers, 14-inch 


$.0. No. 262: Minneapolis prime contractor 
needs facilities for work on punches and dies. 
Large capacity wanted for internal and ex- 
ternal grinding. 

$.0. No. 240: Local firm has work to subcon- 
tract on 24-inch cast iron motor brackets re- 


ing brac requires turning, drilling, tap- 
ping and small dowel fit. Also work on 26 
x 2-inch 3040 carbon steel shaft, including 


centering, drilling, milling, keyway and grind- 
ing. 
8.0. No. 254: Three operations on small brass 


$.0. No. 255: Chicago manufacturer needs sub- 
contractor for .50 caliber A.P. bullet cores. 
Equipment, two 4-spindle automatic screw 


screw machine, size *;-inch. Production will 
continue for duration. 

$.0. No. 258: Machining turret hatch rings, 
armor castings 
tor. Deliveries at once, six per day or more. 
drill, horizontal milling machine. Vertical 
boring mill operation required, other opera- 
tions optional. Blueprints and operations 
sheet at Minneapolis office. 

$8.0. No. 242: Various cutters. Quantities, 3500 
to 4000 each at 50 per week. 

8.0. No. 243: Machining miscellaneous parts. 
Operations, screw machines, drilling, grinding, 
tapping, threading, milling, etc. Large quan- 
tities ? 


$.0, No. 244: Small screw machine part for 


Subcontractor to furnish material. 
ority. 
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parts plating. Quantities, 60,000 and 120,000 
A-l-a priority. Deliveries to start at once. 
$8.0. No, 251: Twin Cities firms can use addi- 

tional subcontractors for manufacture of dif- 
ficult shell-forming profile dies. Requires ex- 
cellent heat treating and facilities for lap- 
ping to mirror finish. 
8.0. No. 261: Eastern manufacturer wants to 
considerable automatic screw machine 
work on commutator parts in sizes from ‘ 
to 2%-inch. Prints and sample parts at Min- 
neapolis office. 


$.0. No. 250: Subcontractor required for man- 
ufacture of various small arms parts. Re- 
quires forging, heat treating and machining 
facilities. Machining consists of profiling, 
milling, grinding, etc. Drawings available 


New York office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, New 
York, reports the following subcontract oppor- 
tunities: 


S-2867: New Jersey manufacturer is seeking 
subcontract facilities for making cylindrical- 
shaped centrifugal castings. Material, alumi- 
num bronze, to be furnished by prime con- 
tractor. Dimensions, 4 inches diameter, 6 
inches long. Quantity, 60,000 pieces. Ma- 
chines needed, centrifugal casting machine. 

$-2905: A government procurement agency 
is seeking facilities for steel castings re- 
quired for construction of three-piece anchors 
from 150 to 3000 pounds. Material, steel 
Quantity, large. Specifications are avail- 
able at the Facility Survey Unit, WPB Pro- 
duction Service Department, at above ad- 
dress. 

8-2906: New York City manufacturer re- 
quires tank fabricating shop facilities ‘or 
forming and welding tanks. Material, 3/16 
to %-inch mild steel plate. Dimensions, 3 
to 10-foot diameter, 3 to 10-foot length 
Machines needed, welding and forming 
equipment. Material, except dished heads 
in large sizes, will be furnished by prime 
contractor. 


§-2922: New York City contractor seeks sub- 
contractors with thread milling facilities. 
Material, monel. Dimensions, % x 14-inch. 

ity, 8000 and up. Tolerance, .0005. 
$-2929: Northwestern Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer is seeking subcontractors with open 
capacity for machining steel on one or more 
3%-inch automatic screw machines. Ma- 
terial, steel SAE 2515. Quantity, large, to 
run through 1943. 

D-44: New Jersey manufacturer is seeking sub- 
contract facilities for making element cores. 
Material, CF steel. Tolerance, plus .000, 
minus .002. Quantity, 10,000 to 100,000 at 
2500 to 10,000 per month. Machines needed, 
automatic screw machines. Samples and draw- 
ings at New York office. 


S-2945: West coast shipbuilder requires sub- 
contractors equipped to forge steel union fit- 
tings for ships. Material, steel. Dimensions, 
% to %-inch. Quantity, 480. Drawings at 
New York office. 

S$-2963: A government procurement agency 

seeks manufacturing facilities for precision 





aircraft parts. Tolerances, close. Quantity, 
large, continuous run is available. Following 
equipment, or equivalent, is essential: Mon- 
arch engine lathes, 18 to 20-inch swing by 
48 inches; Libby heavy duty turret lathes; 
W & S No. 3A to No. 5 turret lathes; GCis- 
holt turret lathes, 24-inch swing; Fay auto- 
matics, universal and other heavy duty pre 
cision lathes; Bullard 42-inch vertical bor- 
ing mills; Sellars, Giddings & Lewis, Niles, 
etc., horizontal toring mills, 5-inch or larger; 
Heald or equal internal grinders for work 4 
to 6-inch LD. and from 18 inches long; 
thread milling and grinding ~wachines; -nac- 
naflux; Barnes honing machines to handle 
cylinders 3% to 6 inches diameter and two 
feet and up in length; Cincinnati No. 3 and 
Milwaukee No. 3K milling machines or 
equai; radial drills 5 feet and up; heat treat- 
ing facilities to handle forgings 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter and three feet and up in length 
Drawings at New York office 


S-2965: Massachusetts manufacturer seeks sub- 
contractors with facilities for forging, ma- 
chining and cadmium plating bomb shackle 
parts. Five items are involved. Materials, 
mild carbon steel and 3140 steel. Quantity, 
100.000 of each item. Drawings at New 
York office 


Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 
Street Station building, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 


Chase 45-1: New York manufacturer wishes to 
find subcontracting facilities for magneto 
parts: Distributor gear axles 3% inches di- 
ameter by 1% inches long; 18 lobe breaker 
cams up to approximately 1%-inch diameter 
by {i-inch long; breaker cam shafts up to 
%-inch diameter by 6 inches long. Toler 
ances, close. Quantities varying up to 7000 
per month. The following equipment or 
equivalent is required: ID, OD, surface and 
cam grinding, drilling, milling, lapping, hob 
shaping and splining, thread grinding, pro 
filing, turret lathes, automatic screw ma 
chines, heat treating. Contract by negotiation 
Prints and information at Philadelphia office 


Keefer-43-1: Missouri concern requires sub- 
contracting facilities for manufacture of fuze 
adapter 1% inches O.D., length overall 2.12- 
inch, external and internal threading, finish 
“f". Material, steel WDX 1314 cold drawn 
Alternative material, steel WDX 1112 cold 
drawn. Tolerances, plus or minus .02-inch 
Quantity, 90,000, at rate of 20,000 per 
month. Multispindle automatic screw ma 
chines needed. Prime contractor states that 
from previous experience proper price should 
be 30 to 35 cents, including labor, f.0.b 
manufacturer's plant. Blueprint at Philadel 
phia office 


Chicago office, Contract Distribut'on Branch 
of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, is seeking 
contractors for the following: 


No. 721: Facilities required, 3A Lodge & Ship- 
ley or equivalent and 20 x 48-inch engine 
lathe, up to No. 5 turret lathe, 42 or 54- 
inch Bullard, No. 5 G & L boring mill, No 
4 vertical mill, 36 x 72-inch Cincinnati 
horizontal thread mill, 55 and 74-inch Heald 
internal grinder, 18 x 72 external and hon- 
ing, arc weld, magnaflux. Material, steel tub- 
ing, 1% to 4-inch diameter, heat treating 
Tolerances, close. Parts, piston, cylinder, 
plunger tube. Number of parts, seven. Pro- 
duction, 50 to 5000 per month. Are com- 
ponent parts of aero! struts from steel tubing 
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Combination of listed facilities is essential. 
Operation sheets and blueprints at Chicago 
office. 

No. 818: Facilities needed, automatic screw 
machines, No. 0 and L B & S, No. 52, 53 
and 54 Acme and 1%-inch or equivalents. 
Material, steel. Tolerance, liberal. Parts, tubes 
and screws for M-48 fuze. Quantity, 1,- 
000,000. Number of parts, two. Delivery to 
start October, 1942. Prints at Chicago office. 


Neo. 815A: Facilities, 5000-pound steam ham- 
mers, heavy roughing lathes, 5, 12 and 19- 
inch centers. Material, steel forgings. Toler- 
ances, liberal. Parts, propulsion 5-inch di- 
ameter and couplings 20-inch diameter, for 
ships. Number of parts, three. Quantity, 444 
shafts and 2220 couplings. Delivery 10 per 
cent per month, starting September, 1942. 
Blueprints at Chicago office. 





saved. 








STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


3400 tons, addition steel foundry, Columbia 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif., to Judson-Pacific 
Co., San Francisco. 


700 tons, evaporator building, Dow Chemical 
Co., Ludington, Mich., to Whitehead & 
Kales, Detroit. 


250 tons, Pennsylvania state highway bridge. 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; 
material already fabricated for canceled 
bridge to be used. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


5000 tons, navy work at a Pacific Coast port; 
bids in. 


) DIE-LESS DUPLICATING 


The parts shown are typical of the 
great variety of simple or intricate 
forms and shapes which can be 
quickly duplicated to a tolerance 
of .001” with DI-ACRO Precision 
Machines—Shears, Brakes, Bend- 
ers. For experimental and research 
work or production runs, DI-ACRO 
Units form angle, channel, 
tube, rod, moulding, wire, 
strip stock; shear stock sheets, 
trim duplicated stampings. 
With DIE-LESS DUPLI- 
CATING, die expense and 
time delay 


are frequently 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Send today for new 32-page 
catalog—“Metal Duplicating Without Dies” giving full 
information on the capacity of Di-Acro Shears, Brakes, 
and Benders and illustrating their great variety of ap- 


plications. 


O’NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 


304 8th Ave. S$. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











UO A 
SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Week ended Sept. 5 

Week ended Aug. 29 

Week ended Aug. 22 

This week, 1941 . 

Weekly average, 1942 

Weekly average, 1941 

Weekly average, August, 1942 

Total to date, 1941 

Total to date, 1942 747,727 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





1900 tons, cast house, Pittsburgh Stee! Co., 
Monessen, Pa., Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh, low bidder; Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago, engineer; bids Aug. 31. 

152 tons, bridge, Thurston county, Washing- 
ton, for state; bids Sept. 1; state to furnish 
140 tons. 


113 tons, bridge, Clallam county, Washington, 
for state; bids opened. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


4000 tons, reinforced concrete oil storage tanks, 
Rhode Island, divided; Truscon Steel Co.., 
South Boston, Mass., and Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


225 tons, state highway grade separation, Tele- 
graph road, Detroit, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; J. W. Hertel, contractor. 


112 tons, U. S. highway 112, Michigan, for 
state, to Ceco Steel Products Corp.; L. W. 
Lamb, contractor. 

109 tons, state highway grade separation, 
Monroe boulevard. Wayne county, Michi- 
gan, to Tavlor & Gaskin; D. T. Frank, con- 
tractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


40,000. tons, 27 reinforced concrete barges for 
United States Maritime Commission, northern 
California; bids in. 


1500 tons, war plant, Texas; Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., Boston, contractor. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Lehigh Valley, ten 1000-horsepower diesel- 
electric switch engines; five to Electro-Motive 
Corp., La Grange, Ill., and five to Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., New York. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Norfolk & Western, five 2-6-6-4 steam en- 
gines; contemplated for erection in own 
shops. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Carmegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 18 seventy-ton 
gondolas; bids asked. 


BUSES BOOKED 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Fifteen 32-passenger 
for Denver Tramway Corp., Denver; four- 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 
Tons 


Week ended Sept. 5 4,446 
Week ended Aug. 29 1,150 
Week ended Aug. 22 1,472 
This week, 1941 25,085 
Weekly average, 1942 9,190 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, August, 1942 7,014 
Total to date, 1941. 465,199 
Total to date, 1942 321,665 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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and Sand Rolls. 





CHILLED ROLLS and ROLLING MILL 


‘**Red Circle’’ heat treated Alloy and Plain Chilled Rolls for three and four-high 
Mills, Sheet and Tin Mills. Moly Rolls, Nickel Chilled, Grain Rolls, Cold Rolls 


Sheet and Tin Mill Shears of all kinds, Roll Lathes, Stearn Doublers, Sheet Pack 
Carriers, Stretcher Levellers and Rolling Mill Machinery built to specifications. 
Let HYDE PARK Quote on your next requirements 
HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 

Hyde Park (Pittsburgh District) Pennsytvania 





MACHINERY 





















SAVE HANDLING COSTS... 


2 h These safety plate grips, nec per in 
six sizes, exert a positive non-slip grip on 
wit any material within their jaw capacity 





AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LIST PRICES (Subject to discount) 





4 











Tiom Capecity Tew Will Handle Weight List 
No. ons Opening Steel Plates Each Price 
382 12 5 16" 0* to 5/16" 14 lbs $ 21.00 
383 21 2 4" 0" to 3/4" 42 ibs $ 29.00 
384 412 11,4" O* to 1-1 4° 85 lbs $ 48.00 
388 2-1/4" O* to 2" 140 Ibs $ 91.00 
389 10 41,4" 2° to 4" 385 lbs $280.00 
390 10 6-1/4" 4" to 6" 420 lbs $315.00 





Wire or Write Your Order Today . . . Or Ask for Complete Information. 


DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 
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SAFETY . . . easily applied or released by one | 
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teen 44-passenger for Surface Transportation Kansas City, Mo.; four 4l-passenger for ucts. Wayne Ewing, 9009 Monica avenue, 
Corp., New York; twelve 27-passenger for Tacoma Transit Co., Tacoma, Wash.; one 31- correspondent. 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga; ten 41- passenger for Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
passenger for Kansas City Public Service Co. Railway, Omaha, Neb. pe a —Dependable “qt & Tool Co., 
: with $25,000 capital to deal in tools, gages, 
mill supplies, etc. Leo W. Smith, 5427-5433 
Hecla street, correspondent. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE... oRIROrT— Ma anit 88 


capital to deal in tools, jigs, dies, gages 
and machinery of all kinds. Louis M. Elli- 
MICHIGAN Rosen, 446 Fisher road, Grosse Pointe, Mich., man, 6036 Mansur street, correspondent. 


correspondent. : 
DETROIT—Oscar Rosen Inc., 3327 East Ver- DETROIT—S. L. G. Tool & Die Corp., 251 
nor highway, has been incorporated with DETROIT—Arrowsmith Tool & Die Inc., 9270 St. Aubin avenue, has been formed to deal 
$25,000 capital to deal in machines and Quincy avenue, has been organized to deal in tools, dies, jigs and metal products, by 
tools and experimental work; Oscar E. in dies, tools, jigs and other machine prod- Abe Goldman, 251 St. Aubin. 

DETROIT—Clausen Co., Detroit, has been 
awarded general contract for aircraft engine 
aluminum castings plant for Packard Motor 

Car Co. Giffels & Vallet, architects. 


DETROIT—Gallagher Construction Co. is 
awarding subcontracts for $90,000 addition 
to factory of Aeronautical Products Co. at 

Ps 18102 Ryan road. 


ARE ) DETROIT—W. hc. Kaufman Co. has let ad- 
ESSENTIAL ) Paper Co.'s neee die keweter o1es 


West Jefferson. 
In of DETROIT—Carl R. Habermas, Detroit archi- 


tect, is preparing plans for factory to be lo- 
War and Peace cola ect ight Mille seed. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Cleveland Construc- 

; " tion Co., Cleveland, is taking subcontract 

Seong Dyna a ote bids for aircraft building to be erected here 

C ) abd y vex for Wilcox-Rich Division of Eaton Mfg. Co. 
ships, explosives, ammunition George S. Rider Co., Cleveland, architect. 


and in many important and : 
essentie| industries such as tive GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Earl H. Beckering, 


processing of grain, food | Grand Rapids. has been awarded contract 


for fact to be built here for Federal Mo- 
products, petroleum, coal, etc. | a oo. - - = — 


We make all sizes and shap:s | HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Manson Mfg. Co., 


of holes to meet the most | 12893 Woodward avenue, has been incor- 
nd ustrial sg Orna menta exacting conditions. porated with $50,000 capital to do general 
Joseph H. Davidson, 25811 


manufacturing; 
ANY METAL ANY PERFORATION ’ Write us for further information. Pembroke, Huntington Woods, correspondent. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Louis C. Kingscott, 
Kalamazoo architect, has completed plans 


laa Teixe), H & Ti ie | | for power house here for Kalamazoo Stove 
& Furnace Co. 
| PERFORATING Co | 


CONNECTICUT 


? HAMDEN, CONN.—High Standard Mfg. Co 
5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO has let contract for one-story, 130 x 130- 
foot machine shop unit to Paterson Construc- 
tion Co. Inc., 66 Anderson street, New 
Haven, Conn. Estimated cost %145,000. 
(Noted Aug. 17). 








NEW YORK 


LARCHMONT, N. Y.—J. Winkel Co, Inc., 148 
Larchmont avenue, Larchmont, has contract 
for boiler plant for an industrial company 
in Connecticut. 





NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK, N. J.—Verona Chemical Co., 26 
Verona avenue, has awarded contract for 
alterations to its factory to Maintenance En- 
gineering Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Estimated 
cost $150,000. 











OHIO 
AKRON, O.—Akron Presform Mold Co., 2038 


Mr. Check says: Main street, is expanding machine shop with 


addition of nearly 5000 square feet to build- 


di ing. 
J & L P E R M AS E T CLEVELAND — Austin Tool Co. is being 


formed through attorney~ Steven. W. Kof- 


Pre-formed Wire Rope | mandy, Public Square building, to do stamp- 


Quickly available from local stocks.” | CLEVELAND—Welded Construction & Engi- 
neering Co., D. E. Benjamin in charge, has 


: : a . ba 

Jones & Laucuun Sree. Corporation srston bo we buliding af S007 Wer Four. 
AMERICAN InOW AMO STEEL Worcs teenth street for machine shop. 

BILMORE WIRE ROPE DIVISION * PITTSBURGH & MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA CLEVELAND—Variety Machine & Stamping 

Co., Otte Kernspecht, president, is expanding 
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NATIONAL 
ROLLS 


HEAVY IRON CASTINGS 
CAPACITY AVAILABLE 


(Air Furnace or Cupola Iron) 
(Up to 70,000 Pounds) 
@ We have capacity for heavy iron cast- 


Machining capacity on 8 ft. by 36 ft. 
and 7 ft. by 22 ft. planers. 





















DOES MORE sav * MORE vean 





We invite your inquiries, which will re- For ey of SNS Sant ke we ate 
i immediate attention. manufacture a complete line of €" 
sei See eet ~s Electric Power ints — nad domotete 








trucks. Write for information mention- 
ing type of new trucks contemplated 
\ a or make and type now operated. 

Hil ATIOONA ( 





CO. 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


wet MONDS i, 


RE-SET-ABLE 
Cooler dressing 
Closer Tolerances 
Micrometer Accuracy 


round wire, flat wire, welding e Three grades of diamonds. Common quality Because: W a key heat 













WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
and 
CUTTING MACHINERY RE 


HIGH SPEED Machines for LOC-KEY-SET 






$12 per karat. Medium quality $24 per karat dissipation and absolute 
: “ = Select quality $448 karat. (Contour tem- fiamond lock nib 
wire, all kinds of wire. ylate diamonds supplied only in Medium and 


quay.) * All diamond sizes \ to 10 


mounted for immediate = 
mens . . . Billed subject to approval. Specify =F 
quality of diamond wanted e recommend a 
The F. B. Shuster Company minimum size of one karat for each 6” diameter me, 4 








Fy nding htawe (24 hour resetting servies, 
00 post paid.) Crinders instruction card free. 
New Haven, Conn. Send specifications and prints for prices on 
turning and bering form tools. 
JI AMON TOOL COMPANY, Not Inc 
Sheldon M. Booth. Pres 
FIDE. 41at Street CHICAGO, ILL 


WILLIAMS Backes KARDONG FOUR-WAY BENDER 


Mode! D-2 The Model D-2 Kardong Bender 
is a Four Direction Horizontal 
bender. With thie bender when 
binding lerge bers it is not 


















Straightener Specialists Since 1866 






















for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
1316 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 






necessary to tura bers over to 
make reverse or second bends 
or 180 degree hook bends. The 
Model D-2 is equipped to bend 
bars sround collars from 2 inch 
to 6 inch in diameter. Also made 
to bend up to 8 inch in diameter. 
Capacity of Model D-2 1% inch 
Square Bers. The Mode! D-2 is 
® production bender for concrete 
reinforcing steel for shop or fabri- 
cating plant. Ask for our catalog 
of our complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders 


KARDONG BROTHERS. INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 










WELLMAN 
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—tee san | See ere Mt me Me oe SIDNEY, O.—Ross Products Co. is building a North avenue, for one-story addition to plant. 

oot to ing at w one-story addition’ to its plant on West P 

road. lar street to provide additional capacity mo CHICAGO-—Finkl & Sons, 2100 North South- 
port avenue, has let contract for remodeling 









CLEVELAND—Corundum Corp., newly or- in pe hth heat chesthe aw me be machine shop and boiler room addition to 
ganized, has leased 12,000 square feet of installed. E. L. Hallbauer Construction Co., 452 West 






Belden avenue. Estimated cost $45,000. Mor- 
ton L. Pereira & Associates, 100 West Mon- 





space at 2200 Scranton road. The firm makes 
tungsten carbide and diamond cutting tools. 









CLEVELAND—Ford Instrument Co. is consid- PENNSYLVANIA : : 
ering establishment of a plant here to carry SHEFFIELD » , 
, PA.—O’Connor Machine Co., 
pe a a firm a sub- J. M. O'Connor. 199 Bog regex INDIANA 
jovent arab Laas bien Ge for one-story plant addition costing $40,000, COLUMBUS, IND.—War Department, Wash- 
: “ "ere including equipment. : ington has euthorined air force projec t near 










ELYRIA, O,.,—Fox Furnace Division of Ameri- here, including group of one-story buildings 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., ILLINOIS with complete electrical equipment. Power 
Woodford avenue, is changing over from substation facilities will be installed. United 
furnace castings to magnesium castings. Al- CHICAGO—Charles H. Milles Foundry Co., States District Engineers office, Louisville, 
terations and additions to plant are under- 2209 West Thirty-fifth street, has let con- Ky., will be in charge. 
way. ; ‘ . 

ay tract to Henry J. Borre and Sons, 3308 West CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Rex Mfg. Co. has 



























awarded contract for one-story, 100 x 125- 
foot factory to William J. Behimer, Conners- 
ville. Estimated cos: $41,000. Henkel & 
Hanson, 7 Thornburg building, architects. 


INDIANAPOLIS—RCA Mfg. Co., 501 North 
LaSalle street, plans one-story addition, 215 
x 500 feet, with complete electrical equip- 
ment and facilities. Estimated cost $500,000. 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Hanna building, Cleve- 
land, engineer. 










Ss. A. COCHRAN E. A. SAMUEL W. F. KRIEGER 
Viee-Pres. Sec.-Treas. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
& 


ALLOYS 
Ferro Chrome — Calcium Silicide — Ferro Silicon — Silico Manganese 


FERRO MANGANESE 
Standard — Low Carbon 


MANGANESE ORE 
Open Hearth Use — Blast Furnace Use 
IRON ORES 
CHROME ORE 
Lump — Ground 


@ 
BRANCH OFFICES 
West Newton, Mass.—28 Fairway Drive New York—40 Exchange Place 












DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—wWar Production Board has 
authorized Defense Plant Corp. to proceed 
with construction of detinning plant in Ala- 
bama, estimated to cost $750,000. H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Hanna building, Cleveland, 
will handle construction. 


+ WASHINGTON—Potomac Electric Power Co. 
has approval of Securities and Exchange 
Commission to sell an issue of $5,000,000 
first 4nortgage bonds, proceeds to be used 
for additions to plant and equipment to in- 
crease generating capacity. 












































DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—E. I. du Pont de Nem 
ours & Co., Wilmington, will operate $3,- 
000,000 plant to be erected in West Virginia 
by the War Department. United States En- 
gineer office, C. & O. building, Huntington, 
W. Va., in charge. 




















MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE— United States Industrial Chemi- 
cal Co., Fairfield, Md., has opened bids for 
addition to laboratory building. 





















KENTUCKY 
CATLETTSBURG, KY.—Ashland Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Ashland, Ky., Paul G. Blazer, presi- 


dent, plans erection of plant near here for 
refining high octane gas. 












TENNESSEE 


UNION CITY, TENN.—Reynolds Packing Co., 
Union City, has awarded contract for an ad- 
dition to its plant to G. Harrison, Union City 

Estimated cost $45,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


UNION, S. C.—City, Max G. Howe, commis- 
sioner of public works, has FWA funds for 
$165,000 waterworks extension; now awaiting 
priority rating. Harwood Bebee Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., engineer. 


MISSOURI 


CABOOL, MO.—City council called election 
Aug. 25 on $50,000 bonds for municipal 
light and power plant. 


ST. LOUIS—Stumpenhag Corrugated Paper 
Box Co., Arthur Stumpenhagen, president, 
has acquired builfing at Seventeenth and 
Clinton streets and will occupy factory soon. 


ST. LOUIS—McQuay Norris Mfg. Co., 2320 
Marconi avenue, has let contract to Fruin- 
Colnon Contracting Co., 502 Merchants 
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To all gtar «ders: + 
/942 wearhel ot SOM ytat: im We gaat , ‘ 

gtars art now tected ty half a comli'y 
all Tyas of clynanctabl glta'ss-—spoe, 
Koel mdut, worm, rack unibrnal ek 
Y we havent just the lyse you need, 
we can make it--and tn a hustryTeo! 








































Séqusnt A Copy C On Seas Letterhead! 
Plant Managers! Superintendents! Purchasing Agents! Production 
and Plant Engineers! Here's a book that will give you the answers 
to your marking problems. It contains hundreds of 
illustrations. with concise descriptions of Marking 
Devices for every Industrial Marking application 
Yours for the asking .. . request a copy on your 
letterhead today! 


JAS. H. «. MATTHEWS & CO. 







METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 
F 
60 Tears ethed telecine 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 


R 


> 
“cw 7 x yy sq 


THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES - CLEVELAND - HARTFORD . BIRMINGHAM 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 














Have It Galvanised by— 


a4 GALVANIZING Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 


Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
» GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED - Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 


Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 
2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Galvanized Products Furnished 


**To Economise—Galvanize at Enterprise!’ 




















THE WEINMAN 


PUMP & SUPPLY N 


3 HOBART Bros Co. Box gt 9 Troy, Ohio. US.A 
One of the Worlds Largest Builders of Are Welders” 
























ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS 
AND MORTARS 


ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Consulting and Research Engineers 
750 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 
1100 B. F. Jones Law Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 
Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 


High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 
Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 
Difficult Shapes a Specialty 
Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—2581 



























* and WIRE SHAPES 


HINDLEY MFG. CO. 
Valley Falls, R. I. The OWIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *’Sats 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Laclede building, 408 Olive street, for one- 
story 82 x 242-foot foundry and factory 
building. Estimated cost $60,000. 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Car Co., 8000 North 
Broadway, is erecting one-story boiler room, 
57 x 80 feet. Estimated cost $15,000. 


ST, LOUIS—Porbeck Mfg. Co., 2019 North 


Broadway, has opened bids for one-story fac- 
tory building. 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—-Waterways Engineering 
Corp., 1501 State street, has awarded con- 
tract for two-story 40 x 204-foot pattern 
and mill building. 


MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
will begin work soon on superstructure for 











Welcome 
to PITTSBURGH’S 
NEWEST HOTEL 


* 


400 rooms, 
all with 
outside view 
and bath. 
Radio in 
every room. 


* 


Rates 


SINGLES 
$3.30 to $4.40 


DOUBLES 
$5.00 to $6.50 


Most Conveniently Located Hotel 
in Downtown Pittsburgh 


HOTEL 
PITTSBURGHER 











addition to power substation. Additional 
equipmen: wil! be installed. 


TEXAS 


HOUSTON, TEX.—American Republics Petro- 
leum Co., Petroleum building, plans to con- 
vert idle plant into butadiene production 
plant. 


CALIFORNIA 


RICHMOND, CALIF.—California Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. plans to expand its facilities. 


OREGON 


FORTLAND, OREG.—Electric Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc., 3330 Northwest Yeon street, has 
plans maturing for mill, including power sub- 
station. Estimated cost $1,000,000. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. — Pacific Amierican 
Steel Iron Corp., care of T. Smith, County- 
City building, Seattle, plans to erect a stee! 
plant. Estimated cost $50,000. RFC funds 
are being sough<. 


CANADA 


LUNENBURG, N. S.—Lunenburg Foundry Co. 
Ltd. plans to start work soon on machine 
shop, boiler room and other additions to cost 
about $55,000, with equipment. 


HULL, QUE.—Hull Iron & Steel Foundries 
Ltd., Montcalm street, has given general con- 
tract to Ed. Brunet & Son, 35 Aylmer road, 
and preliminary construction work is under- 
way on foundry plant to be 500 feet in 
length. This is a new project in connection 
with the company’s’ $1,000,000 plant expan- 
sion program. Richards and Abra, 55 Met- 
calfe street, Ottawa, architects. 


LACHINE, QUE.—Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
First avenue, has given general contract to 
Richard & E. J. Ryan Ltd., 1808 William 
street, Montreal, for addition to boiler shop 
to cost $85,000. 


EASTVIEW, ONT.—Northern Tool & Gauge 
Ltd., 160 McArthur road, will start work 
soon on plant addition here to cost about 
$50,000, with equipment. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Foundries & 


Steel Ltd., Depew street, is taking bids 
through C. D. Howe Co. Ltd., Pigott build- 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Wilcox street, has given general contract to 
James Kemp, 45 Barnesdale avenue South, 
for electrical sub-station. Work is proceed- 
ing on other additions to steelworks. 


LONDON, ONT.—E. Leonard & Sons, 380 
York street, has plans and will start work soon 
on plant addition estimated to cost about 
$75,000, with equipment. 


MIDLAND, ONT.—Midland Boat Works, in 
association with Honey Harbor Navigation 
Co., Midland street, T. M. McCullough, man- 
ager, has started work on rebuilding plant 
destroyed by fire and has given general con- 
tract to Webb & Cummings. Estimated cost, 
with equipment, $50,000. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—Duplate Canada Ltd., First 
avenue, has plans and will let contracts for 
plant addition to cost $23,000, equipment 
extra. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Ottawa Tool & Instrument 
Co., Hinton avenue, is considering plans for 
plant addition estimated to cost about $45,- 
000, with equipment. 


THOROLD, ONT.—Ontario Paper Co. Ltd., Al- 
lanburg road, has given general contract to 
Aiken & McLachlan Ltd., 9 Queen street, St. 
Catharines, for plant unit here and installa- 
tion of equipment, to cost about $385,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat- 
tery Co. Ltd., 1352 Dufferin street, will 
award contracts soon for plant addition to 
cost about $25,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Williams Welding Co., 682 
Richmond street West, is considering plans 
for welding’ shop. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Electro Metallurgical Co 
of Canada Ltd. has had plans prepared and 
will call bids for plant addition and installa- 
tion of equipment to cost about $50,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Viking Pump Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., 661 Grove avenue, J. C. Petersen, 
mayager, has given general contract to Meyns 
and Bailey, 657 Hall avenue, and work has 
been started on plant addition to cost about 
$25,000. 





In this tragic war that's swept the world, we must triumph, i 
‘fore it con cease. 
Lot's hope our sacrifice will herald a land where all can 
dwell in peace. 
To weld this state must be our goal, with arms . . 
and ships that go to sea 
And STEEL, 


yell 





too, plays its role In helping speed the 


victory! 


a E 





[ The LEVINSON STEEL Company 
Gobricators of Structural and Miscellansous Stool 





STEEL 





















WIRE 


Iron — Steel — Alloy 


Round — Fiat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Fostoria, Ohio 











CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in deéign or 

construcnon Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY ana SERVICE In our 45 years 

ot EXPERIENCE we have served over 1/00 
difterent industries 


Manufacturers of “Ideal Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO. N. Y. 











| Stampings and Press Work 


10 Gauge and Lighter to 20” x 40°—Hot Pressings 
Legs and Base Units for Stoves. Refrigerators and 
Institutional Equipment 
OIL TEMPERED (Fiat) SPRINGS 


DAVIS BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 








Laurel Ave. & P.R.R. Johnstown, Pa. 








SS 
HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
Daniel Crawford, Jr., Manager 
39th and CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give 
you. the utmost in friendliness, comfort and 
service. Conveniently located to all stations, 
and only five minutes away from the heart of 
the business section. 


* 600 ROOMS each with bath from $3.00 up * 
RADIOS IN EVERY ROOM 






PERU, ILLINOIS 


BEtmont mm. Weeks 





Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & ERIDGES 
RIvETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila.. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











a + * * - . 


1903 —194.2 
THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
BETTER 


STAMPINGS 


Literature on Reque:: 


OF 


WHITEHEAD 


STAMPING CO. 


1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
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ATLAS DROP FORGE Co.., LANSING, MICH. 





SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tens Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 


“He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best”’ 


Retter Steel 
Castings 











—_——— 








@ Phosphorized Copper 


@ Hot Metal Ladle Cer Rear- 
ings 


@ Lecomotive and Car Journal 
Bearings 


@ Rabbitt Metale 


@ Blast Furnace Copper Cast- 
ings 


@ Roll Neck Bearing» 

@ Housing Nuts 

@ Machinery Castings 

@ Acid Kesisting Castinas 











Lounge and Restaurants. Unrestricted Parking to 3 a.m. 
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NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP 











THE MORECO 










Motor Generator Sets 


1256 KW 125 volt Gen. Miec. CD Generator driven by 
Gen. Elec. KTS50KT 3 phaee, 60 cycle 1200 RPM 


220/440 motor 
15 KW 220 V. DC A B See 
set, driven by 25 HP 220 volt D. C. motor 


10 KW 220 volt DC. Hertner vertical driven by 15 


HP 220 volt 3 phase 60 cycle motor 


7-1/2 KW 300 amp. 25 volt DC 3 beari MG set with 
RPM motor. 


THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland, Obie 


15 HP 220, 440 voit 3 phase 60 cycle, 


1558 Hamilten Ave. 








USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 















Variable Voltage M.G. 


WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 
RUNWAYS AND CRANES 
STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 
PIPE AND TUBES 


Can Make Immediate Inspection 


40S. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Hlinois 











For Sale 
PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-3 priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 
Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. !., N. Y- 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 











RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Swuper-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 


NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts. 
ee. Switches, Tie and all other 
Although nages here- 
totore, most sizes are SRE ware- 
Every made to take care of emparguney 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YOR CHICAGO 





WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch O.D. Boiler tubes; steel pipe of 
all sizes; Industrial plants; Mills; 


railroads; trackage, etc, 
rite. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA. CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 











FOR SALE 


NO.8 AJAX BULLDOZER 
with direct motor drive 
20 H.P. A.C. and Starter 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13462 S&S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Mlinois 
87 Years’ Experience 
“Anything containing TRON or STEEL” 








STRAIGH 





GEAR CUTTERS Spur, 30°, 36”, 40°, M.1 


R_ PLANERS Bevel. 36° « 54” Gentes, My D 


ae Sieeamaiee COMPANY 


28th Street & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa 


FOR SALE 
NO. 3 WILLIAMS, WHITE 
BULLDOZER 


Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 
1%” daylight. 
400 Ib. Air or Steam-Operated Drop Hammer 
Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











More for Your Dollar! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC 
37 Years’ Experience 

13462 6. Brainard Ave., Chicago, HMiinois 

“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 











108 N. 2nd St. 


AT BIG SAVINGS 
We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
plates; angle bors, and other track acces- 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 


wire or phone for 


prices. ~ 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


Kansas City, Kans. 








—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


f 
Sand biast, grinder and dust exhausters 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicage, tl. 

















NEED EQUIPMENT 





IN A HURRY?--- 





Read the above advertise- 
ments — they list a lot of 


good serviceable machinery and accessories which may 
just fill the bill. And if you don’t see what you need— 


ask these advertisers—they'll get it for you. 























FOR SALE—BOILER & POWER PLANT 
Complete and Intact—Just Shut Down 


3800 H. P. BOILER PLANT POWER PLANT 

‘ 1—1500 KW Westinghouse Turbo G : 
6—Bigelow-Hornsby 633 HP water- tor, 3 ph. 60 cy. 600 volt, 3600 RPM, 
tube boilers 167 lb. pressure, 100% with condenser. 150 Ibs. pressure—28” 
superheat, with Taylor stokers. Auto- ] ) 4iis-Chalmers Turbo Gen., 375 KW 
matic skip hoist, 400 ton overhead 3 ph. 60 cy x. 000 volt, 3606 RPM, low 
storage bunker, weighing Larry, ash | ; 4ijis-Chalmers 375 KW Turbo G 
carts, hoist, bins, etc. Hogan auto- 3 ph. 60 oy, ood vol, 3600 RPM. 
matic combustion control, Bailey me- pressure 150 ibs.—-28" vac. 

Fe 1—1000 KVA _  Synchron md ’ 
ters, Stets regulator, Diamond Soot Ww . voh—3 ph. 60 ey. 
blowers, Sturtevant forced draft, feed | , 900 REM. 

— Westin KW exciter generator 
pumps, etc. Also coal hopper, con- sets, 188 volt, 350 RPM——disect con. 
veyor crusher, automatic hoist, etc. ——— to Sturtev ant vertical engines. 
Modern steel boiler house, piping, etc. on aa aie 





Also 250,000 sq. ft. Manufacturing Bldgs.—Frame and Steel 
HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO.—Phone 4474—WARREN, OHIO 











Positions Wanted | Opportunities 








Help Wanted 





















SALES ENGINEERS 


A large manufacturer of storage batteries 
needs Sales Engineers for operations in 


the following territories—New York City, 
Chicago and the New England states to 
call on the industrial, public utility and 
railroad trade. Men classified 3-A with an 
electrical or mechanical background are 
required. Remuneration, salary and travel- 
ing, expenses 

Write Box 757 STEEL Penton Bidz... 
Cleveland. Ohio. Describe your complete 
business experience and educational back- 
ground, enclosing a recent photograph with 
your letter. 








WANTED 
Metallurgist to take complete charge 
of materials laboratory with leading 
aircraft engine manufacturer. Must be 
familiar with modern heat treat 
methods. Mid-West location. Reply 
Box 763, STEEL, Penton Bldg 


Cleveland. 











STRUCTURAL oR PLATE SHOP ‘SUPERIN- ATTENTION INVENTORS 
Old one Pacific Coast Manufacturing Com- 
tendent, twenty years experience, now employed pa A ay in acquiring patented or pat- 


items for manufacture on either outright 


or royalty basis. Reply Box 762, STEEL, 
duce. Reply Box 749, STEEL, Penton Bidg., wrong Rag, oy Sot. 








Employment Service 
Accounts Wanted SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 


This advertising ye of 32 peaee recognized 


cated." Procedure jons of calibre indi- 
ure Sasivs ualized to rene personal 


AGENCY FROM MANUFACTURERS OF uirements. Retaining fee protected by refund 
Identity ones If salary has been 


$2,500 or more send for details. . 
i Inc., 110 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. 



























THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


ENGINEERS .. . MANUFACTURERS 
Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 
Chicago, Illinois 














wag get Castings 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK g 
the 
A. as COMPANY, | KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
sri y CONN. Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 


Monee ond ee ie tO | atloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
We also solicit your bids for cam milling Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 











September 7, 1942 















METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 

Large manutacturing company in Western Penn- 
sylvania requires metallurgical engineering gradu- 
ates or co e men with experience in ferrous 
er nonferrous metals. Several openings that exist 
include special production treatment; steel, mal- 
leable and y iron castings; brass, bronze, 
copper and aluminum castings; and wrought cop- 
per products. Salary depends upon extent of 
training and experience. Keply Box 760, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


STEEL MAN EXECUTIVE ABILITY, ABLE 
to secure steel products agency wanted by East- 
ern stee) distributors. Reply Box 765, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


IRK & RLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR ¢ BELT GUARDS 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 






ADVERTISING 





Chain Division ; 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. Page Steel 
& W Division. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bailey. Wm. M. Co. . 


orks ... 
Bantam Bearings Corp. 


Barnes. Wallace. Co., Division of Associated 
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Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleveland Crane 


5 90, 91, 107, 1 
Columbus Die, Tool & Machine Co. ; 
Commercial M reating, Inc. 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc. 
Continental Machines, Inc. 
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Fdison, Thomas 
Elastic Stop Nut 
Flectric Controller 


‘Siti tgte 


Enterprise Galvanizing Co. 153 
uipment Steel Products Division of Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Co. ... —_ 

Frdle — Co., ye 

orge as 

Frie Foundry . _ 

Etma Machine Co. 1$1 

Fuclid Crane & Hoist Co “= 

Fureka Fire Brick W 153 

Ex-Cell-O Corp 86 

F 
Fafnir Bearing Co., The 101, 102 
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Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


Harrington ear go king Forkesting Co 
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Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co. 
Motor Repair & Co 
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Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 


Norma-Hoffmann ee Corp. 


Nilson, A. H., Co. 
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Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 


Salem Engineering Co. 

Samuel, Frank, © ©Co.. Inc. 

San Galvanizing Works 
Co., The 


©cherr. George. Company 
5 Engineering Corp. 
Mfe. Co. 


‘ . Wm. & So.. Te. 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co.. The 

Sevyrour Manvrfacturing Co. 

Shakevroof, ‘ 

Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division, Man- 
ning. Maxwell * Moore, Inc. 





Shepard Niles Cc ie & Hy ist Corp. 
Shuster. F. 8.. <“ The 
Silent Hoist Winch *& Crane Co. 
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South Bend Lathe Works 
Southington Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Spriesch Tool & Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Ge Co. 


Standard Steel Wo 

Stanley Works, The 

Steel & Tubes Division, Republic Steel Come. 
4, 


Steel Founder's Society of America 

Steelweld Machinery Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Co, 

Sterling Grinding Wheel Div. of The Cleve- 
land Co 


Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
Streine Tool & Mig. Co. 
Strom Steel Ball Co. 


Superior Steel Corp. 
Surface Combustion Corp. 


Sutton Ragineesing Co. 
Swindell- ler Corp. 
T 


Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


-—Bremer & Co. 

Tide Water Associated Oi! Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Timken Steel & Tube Division, The Timken 
Bearing Co. 

Tinnerman Products Inc. 

Titanium Alloy Manufacturive Co. 

Toledo Stamping & Mig. Co. 

Tomkins-Johnson Co.. The 

Torit Manufacturing Company 

Torrington Co., The 

Truscon Steel Co. 14, 

Tubular Service Corp. 

Tureo Products Inc 


U 
Udvlite Corp.. 


The 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Union Drawn Steel Div., Republic ar 
4, 


voket Chromium, Inc. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
United States Granhite Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


United States Steel Corp.. Scetiiatos 
90, DF ~107; 
United States Steel Export Co. 90, 91, 
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Valley Mould & Iron Corp. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
Van Porn Iron Works Co.. The 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co. 
Vaughn Machinery ©o.. The 


w 


Waldron. John, Corp 
Walker-Turner Co.. Inc. 
Wall-Colmonoy Corn. 

Warrer & Swasev Co. 

Washburn Wire Co. 
Watson-Stillman Co.. The 

Wayne Chemical Products Co. 

Wean Engineering “o., ‘ne. 
Webb Corporation. The 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The 
Weirton Steel Corn. 

Welding Eauipment & Supply Co. 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Wellman Engiveering Co. 151 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 30, 96, 97 
West Penn Machinery Co. -- 
West Steel Castine Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The 
Whitehead Stamping Co. 
Whitney Screw Corp. 

‘Wickes Brothers 

V"«kwire Brothers, Inc 

wine, ay ee on” Ine. 
Wilken Les Engineering Co. 
Wilson Welder and Metals Co., Inc 
Witt Cornice Co., The 


. Co. 
Worthireton Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Worth Steel Co. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 
Y 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Yoder Co., The 
Youngstown Alloy Castings Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Zz 
Zeh & Hahnémann Co. 
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How much SCRAP can you mobilize 


every week? 


HE plain fact is—we can’t win this war without 

plenty of steel. But if we are to have plenty, all 
factories, mills, shops, mines and other units of 
American industry must organize at once to turn 
in every available pound of scrap metal—and keep 
on turning it in regularly. At least six million tons 
more scrap must be collected than last year! 


Where is this ‘‘extra’’ scrap? 


It is certain that vast quantities of precious iron 
and steel lie idle in unsuspected hiding places 
throughout the country. Part of it may be on your 
premises. The usual methods of collection will not 
release enotigh to meet present demands. It will 
take special diligence on the part of management 
and workers alike to put the 1942 Scrap Drive over 
the top. To check the efficiency of your salvage 
methods, see if you are turning in all three of these 
classes of scrap: 

SCRAP—The kind most plants sell regu- 


larly — filings, shavings, stampings, rejects — metal scrap 
created in the process of manufacture or construction. 


DORMANT SCRAP—Unused or abandoned equipment, broken 
or worn-out machine parts, old boilers, moulds, dies, pipe, 
valves, electrical equipment, engines, trucks, etc.—the “junk” 
that accumulates but often misses routine scrap collection. 


“RAINY-DAY” SCRAP —The hardest of all to part with. Includes 
obsolete machinery, unused metal buildings, stacks, outdated 
tools, fixtures, patterns, stocks, etc.—idle now because they're 
being saved for possible use in some indefinite future emer- 
gency. The emergency is here! This metal should be scrapped, 
unless it can be reconditioned and put to work now. 

If you haven’t already, we suggest you organize 
your own scrap drive. Your local Industrial Salvage 
Committee will help you plan a forceful program. 
Put some one individual in charge of salvage in all 
departments of your business, and give him au- 
thority to act. Promote the drive to your employees 
with posters and prizes. Emphasize speed and con- 
tinuous effort. Make them all “scrap conscious.” If 
you need more information, contact the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOUR SCRAP IS WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN VICTORY 


oe 7 7 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and 
New York CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, Sens 
Francisco NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
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TOP 
CHARGE 
TYPE 


MOORE RAPID FURNACES 


% This is the second LECTROMELT FURNACE 
installed in the same plant and a third is now 
being constructed. These and many other LEC- 
TROMELTS are producing essential alloy steels 24 

Here is a recent installation of a hours per day, seven days a week. 
10 ton capacity LECTROMELT, top Top charge type LECTROMELTS produce more 
charge type furnace, shown: steel in less time and with a lower consumption of 
1. in normal operating position power. There are additional savings from lower 
: y electrode and refractory costs. Top charge type 
2. with roof raised and rotated, © TECTROMELTS are built in standard sizes ranging 
ready for charging from 100 tons down to 250 pounds capacity. Detailed 
3. in pouring position. information will gladly be furnished on request. 










Light armor plates for tanks require 
special heavy duty roller levellers, 
such as the one illustrated above. 


McKay Levellers are specially designed 
for leveling the various «widths and 
thicknesses of all kinds of plate. 


GIVE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS and 
WE WILL SUBMIT SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR THE SIZE AND TYPE OF LEVEL: 
LER YOU NEED. é 


ROLLE! 
LEVELUE 


McKAY MACHINE | 


